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Here  is  the  kind  of  readership  information  you 
want  about  the  most  powerful  food  medium  in 
Chicago  and  suburbs.  This  new  Stare  h  reader- 
ship  study  not  only  proves  that  the  ladies  love 
the  Food  Guide,  but  it  also  details  which  food 
features  and  ads  get  the  highest  readership. 
You’ll  find  factual  answers  to  questions  like 
these; 

Which  attracted  more  readers— a  color  page 
on  a  left  hand  page,  on  a  right  hand  page  or  on 
the  back  cover? 


How  do  women  rate  different  editorial  fea¬ 
tures  according  to  their  usefulness  for  meal 
planning  and  food  shopping? 

Which  ('hicago  food  store  ads  pulled  the  high¬ 
est  readership? 

Ask  to  see  a  copy  of  this  interesting,  informa¬ 
tive  study.  Sorry,  we’re  not  mailing  it,  but  your 
nearest  Tribune  representative  will  be  happy 
to  show  it  to  you.  Why  not  contact  him  today? 


Chicago  Tribune 

The  World 


s  Greatest  Newspaper 


Nature  was  ivorking  for  you ...  a  billion  years  ago 

Ajie-old  iKitural  gas  supplies  the  raw  materials 
for  everything  from  new  textile  fibers  to  wonder  drugs 


CeN'TUIUES  before  the  time  of  man, 
great  masses  of  plant  and  animal  life 
were  buried  under  layers  of  earth,  rock, 
and  water.  Gradually,  natural  chemical 
reactions  changed  that  buried  matter 
into  gas  and  oil. 

Tlie  great  iiiiiM>rlaneeof  natural  gas 
began  when  scientists  learned  to  sepa¬ 
rate  and  use  its  j)arts.  For  example,  out 
of  Lnion  Carbide’s  pioneering  research 
in  j)etro-chemistry  came  ‘'Prestone”  all¬ 
winter  anti-freeze,  which  took  the  worry 
out  of  cold  weather  driving. 


Life-saving  anlihiolies  and  excit¬ 
ing  new  textiles  are  also  yours  because 
of  petro-chemicals.  Then  there  are  to¬ 
day’s  plastics  .  .  .  such  as  soft,  pliable 
j)olyethylene  film  used  as  a  protective 
wrapping  for  everything  from  food  to 
clothing  . . .  and  vinyl  plastics  that  bring 
you  tough,  wear-resistant  floor  tiles  and 
unbreakable  phonograph  records. 

Vi  herever  you  turn  today,  you’ll 
find  something  that’s  been  made  better 
by  the  magic  touch  of  chemicals  from 
the  peo|)le  of  Union  Carbide. 


FREE:  Learn  how  ninny  of  the 
products  you  use  every  day  are 
improved  hy  research  in  alloys, 
carbons,  chemicals,  pases,  plas¬ 
tics,  and  nuclear  energy.  U  rite 
for  “l‘roducts  and  Processes" 
booklet  J. 

Union  Carbide  Corporation, 
30  East  42nd  Street,  !\  ew  York 
17,  V.  In  Canada,  Union  Car¬ 
bide  Canada  Limited,  Toronto. 


UNION 


-  -  -  UCCs  Trade-marked  Products  inclndv 

Synthetic  Okcamc  Chemicals  Linde  Oxygen  Pkestone  Ami-Freeze  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  Dynel  Textile  Fibers 
Ckac  Agriculturul  Chemicals  1’kest-0-Lite  Acetylene  EverEADY  Flashlights  and  Batteries  ElECTROMET  Alloys  and  MetaU 
Bakelite,  Vina  LITE,  and  Erene  Plastics  Pyroeax  Gas  National  Carbons  Union  Calcium  Carbide  Union  Carbide  Silicones 


Merry  Washington 


“Today,  gentlemen,  we  take  up 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  in 
the  event  of  a  button  failure.” 


Merry  Washington 


“Now,  remember,  weTl  accept 
a  LITTLE  money  —  just 
enough  to  keep  from  offend¬ 
ing.” 


IT’S  CAPITAL  FUN! 


From  the  banks  of  the  Potomae 
to  Puget  Sound...  from  California 
to  Maine...  in  Orlando  and  in 
Oshkosh . . . 

People  all  over  the  eountry  love 
the  laughs  in — 


MERRY  WASHIXGTOIV 

by  PALL  HALLLTT 


Merry  Washington 


“I  feel  like  a  Congressional  bill 
that’s  been  stripped  of  its 
amendments!” 


Merry  Washington 


. A  uni(|ue  gag-a-day  panel 

that  eoneentrates  its  light heartc^d 
spotlight  on  the  very  human  side 
of  life  in  the  nation’s  capital. 

In  One-Column  Size. 

Great  for  any  page . . . 


. . .  Perfect  for  the  editorial  page! 


“  .  .  .  Then,  I  asked  myself, 
who’d  be  more  qualified  to  tell 
me  about  Modem  Republican¬ 
ism  than  someone  like  you — 
an  old  guard?” 
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Unless  you  are  using  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE  MONITOR  as  a  regular  part  of 
your  advertising  program,  you  are  very 
likely  doing  little  more  than  scratching 
the  surface  of  the  important  MONITOR 
market.  This  great  international  daily 
newspaper  commands  the  respect  and 
retains  the  loyalty  of  its  readers  because 
of  fairness  and  accuracy  of  its  world 
reporting  and  because  of  the  reliability 
of  its  advertising. 

The  MONITOR  has  the  depth  of  penetra¬ 
tion  that  gets  beneath  the  surface  interest 
of  its  readers  — down  to  where  the  sales 
action  really  starts. 

Your  business  will  profit  from  a  program 
of  planned  MONITOR  advertising.  We  shall 
gladly  submit  a  tailor-made  proposal  at 
your  request.  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR,  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15, 
Massachusetts. 


^''^Ghristian 
'  Science 
Monitor 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.C.  2:  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 


EDITOR  &  PUILISHER  CALENDAR 

Aug.  17-25 — International  Typographical  Union,  99th  convention 
Hotel  Statler,  New  York  City. 

Aug.  18-21 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  annual  con 
vention,  Huntington-Sheraton  Hotel,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Aug.  19-24— International  Photo  Engravers  Union,  annual  convention 
Hotel  Bellevue-Stratford,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Aug.  23-25— Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Multnomah 
Hotel,  Portland.  Ore. 

Aug.  24-28 — International  Mailers  Union,  annual  convention,  Detroit. 

Aug.  25-27 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Summer 
meeting,  Hotel  Utica,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  26-29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  annual  convention 
Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

Aug.  29-31 — News-Photographers  and  Editors  Institute,  University  o* 
Dayton,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Sept.  6-7 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  fall  meeting, 
Alderbrook,  Wash. 

Sept.  7-8 — Kansas-Missouri  Mechanical  Conference,  Town  House  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Kas. 

Sept.  8 — New  Jersey  Association  of  Dally  Newspaper  Women,  ilrst 
general  meeting,  WTOA  Auditorium,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  8-11 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  eni 
National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Regional,  combined 
Summer  convention,  Samoset  Hotel,  Rockland,  Me. 

Sept.  8-12 — Rochester  Photo  Conference,  second  annual,  sponsored  by 
National  Press  Photographers  Association  and  Eastman  House,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Sept.  9-13 — International  Stereotypers'  and  Electrotypers'  Union,  annual 
convention,  Toronto. 

Sept.  11-13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association  (Easterr 
Canada),  annual  convention.  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

Sept.  12-15— New  York  Press  Association,  Fall  meeting,  Montaui 
Manor,  Montauk,  Long  Island. 

Sept.  13-14 — Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Wisconsin  Dale 
Newspapers,  annual  meeting,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

Sept.  14 — United  Press  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  working  session,  Hoh 
day  Motor  Hotel,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  14-15 — Minnesota  Associated  Press,  Fall  meeting,  Crookston,  Minn 

Sept.  15-17 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Inc.,  convention 
Journalism  Center,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Sept.  15-18 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  28th  annual 
convention.  Bon  Air  Hotel,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Sept.  17 — Texas  Associated  Press  Radio-Television  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Gunter  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

Sept.  20-21 — CNPA  Weekly  Newspaper  Workshop,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Sept.  21 — United  Press  Newspaper  Editors  of  Michigan,  Grand  Rap'ds, 
M  ich. 

Sept.  21-22 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  first  annual  meeting. 
Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sept.  22 — American  Travel  Writers  Association,  Jefferson  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  then  caravan  travel  through  Ozarks. 

Sept.  22-24— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall 
meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  23-25 — Newspaper  ROP  Color  Conference,  second  annual,  Shera¬ 
ton  Hotel.  Chicaqo. 

Sept.  26-28 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  annual 
convention.  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  26-29 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  Fall  meeting,  Chatham  Bars  Inn,  Chatham,  Mass. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  4— Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  15th  annual 
meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  2 — Canadian  Press,  Fall  meeting  of  Board,  Windsor  Hotel, 
Mon+real 

Oct.  4-5 — University  Press  Club  of  Michigan,  40th  annual  meeting. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Oct.  4-5— United  Press  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors  Association  meeting. 
Pere  Marquette  State  Park  near  Alton. 

Oct.  4-5 — University  of  Colorado,  26th  Newspaper  Week,  Boulder.  Col 

Oct.  6-8 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meeting,  Lin 
coin  Lodge,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  6-8 — Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies,  an 
nual  meeting,  DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  9-12 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Oklahoma  CItv 

Oct.  10-12 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  annual  Fall  business  meet¬ 
ing  and  convention.  Stonewall  Jackson  Hotel,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
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published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  iasue — The  International  Year  Bool 
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ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  86.  N.  7 
(Printed  by  Scott  Printing  Co..  Jersey  City,  N.  J.)  Second  class  mail  privilegs* 
authori7.ed  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  under  the  act  of  March  8,  1879,  with  Tills* 
patented  and  Registered  and  contents  Copyrighted  1967  by  the  ^itor  &  Pt>b' 
lisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription  86.60  in  United  States  and  possessions, 
and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries  810.00.  Payment  in  Sterling  may  be  ms* 
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Broad  St..  London,  or  to  the  Australia  and  New  Zraland  Bank  Limited,  RoT** 
Exchange  Branch.  86  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
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Exclusive  International  News  Photo  by  Jim  Mahan 


When  snarling,  cursing  racketeer  Johnny  Dio  slugged  a 
photographer  in  Washington  last  week,  only  INP’s  alert 
Jim  Mahan  got  this  dramatic  shot. 

It  was  EXCLUSIVE.  And  it  was  front-paged  by  INP  client  newspapers 
everywhere,  such  as  The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  (inset). 

Smart  editors  know  that  INP  produces  the  BIG  pictures  on 
the  BIG  stories. 

And  — as  we’ve  been  saying  — it  happens  too  often  to  call  it  luck! 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  PHOTOS 
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ONE  WAY 

TO  REACH  THE  RICH 
TOPEKA  MARKET 


£rwin  3  C^oii 


★  ★  ★ 
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One  low  cost  advertising  investment  in  the  news¬ 
papers  gives  profitable  coverage  of  this  great 
Topeka  market. 

^4  $653,444,000  Effective  Buying  Income 

87,569  Total  Combined  Circulation 

g  THE  TOPEKA  „ 

%  CAPITAL-JOURNAL  % 

(Represented  Nationally  by  Capper  Publications  Offices) 


Illinois’ 

2nd  Big  Market 

mmur 

*  Old  Indian  word  for  Peoriaroa 
moaning  "land  of  plenty" 


Only  Chicago  tops  Metropolitan  Peoria  in  population,  con¬ 
sumer  spendable  income  and  total  retail  soles.  (SRDS  est. 
1  /  I  /57)  Peoria  Journal  Star  saturates  this  area  with  99.7% 
ratio-to-homes  . . .  influences  a  1 3-county  billion  dollar  mar¬ 
ket  with  its  1 00,000-plus  circulation. 


Peoria  Jour&i^tStar 


afftitoted  with  WTVH 
Ward-Grifftth  Co., 
Not.  Reps. 


Discussion  here  Aug.  3  of  whether  a  retired  daily  news¬ 
paperman  can  publish  a  small  weekly  newspaper  provokes 
this  pertinent — pithy  reply  from  Tom  O’Connor,  Allendale 
(S.  C.)  Allendale  County  Citizen  and  the  Hampton  Coiiruy 
Guardian : 

“Sure,  it  can  be  done  and  there  are  some  doing  it  but  w'.irn 
the  books  are  balanced  it  will  be  discovered  that  when  good  news¬ 
papermen  die,  the  good  in  the  figurative  sense  only,  they  pay  for  the 
sins  of  this  world  by  being  made  over  into  weekly  newspaper  editors. 
From  then  on  and  forever  after  they  live  lives  of  barked  knuckles  from 
fixing  the  machinery,  skinned  knees  from  praying  for  enough  business 
to  meet  the  payroll,  blistered  tongues  from  inveigling  the  paper  house  to 
ship  again  without  the  money  and  broken  heads  from  fighting  off  the 
smooth-talking  salesmen  bent  on  furnishing  them  machinery  which  will 
save  them  time  and  money,  providing  they  have  money  enough  to  hire 
the  expert  to  run  it  and  there’s  work  in  the  neighborhood  to  keep  it 
moving,  to  say  nothing  of  the  interest  and  the  three  years  to  pay. 

“An  agent  of  the  devil  indeed  was  the  man  who  first  planted  in  the 
minds  of  newspapermen  that  there’s  a  life  to  be  lived  in  the  eoiintry 
with  a  broken  down  newspaper  that  needs  only  the  sweet  touch  of  the 
bright  lad  from  the  city  to  put  it  straight  and  him  with  no  more  than 
a  lifetime’s  savings  to  waste  on  the  venture.  God’s  blessing  upon  you 
wbo  are  so  wrong  as  to  make  a  man  turn  twice  in  the  grave  and 
never  know  a  good  night’s  sleep  ever  after,  what  with  listening  to  all 
the  blather  and  making  some  of  it.  too,  at  all  the  public  meetings  and 
recording  for  the  ages  that  Mrs.  Whistlestop  served  lovely  refreshments 
following  the  business  of  the  library  association  at  her  spacious  two- 
room  home  in  the  country.  But  it  might  be  a  good  deal  for  some  city 
editor  wbo  thinks  to  retire  to  a  life  of  ease — and  no  more  than  he 
deserves. 

“You  stretch  the  ink  with  the  blood  in  your  veins,  you  grease  the 
machinery  with  the  sweat  of  the  brow  and  'tis  the  very  heart  of  you 
cut  in  little  pieces  to  make  it  go  farther  that  lies  in  the  bank  vault. 

“However,  if  there  are  any  still  interested  I  have  a  bit  of  a  pro¬ 
perty  of  lively  circulation  and  bouncing  advertising  contracts  and  the 
sweetest  running  machinery  in  the  world  where  a  retired  newspaperman 
could  make  a  life  indeed  for  himself,  sitting  on  the  bench  in  front  of 
the  hardware  store  all  the  live  long  day  swapping  the  news  with  his 
betters.  He  could  that  and  Lord  forgive  me  for  the  deceit  and  it's  no 
more  than  a  slip  of  the  tongue.’’ 

Makoup  Editor^s  Epitaph 

No  morning  fretting  in  contrition 

For  what  was  in  the  wrong  position. 

Position  now  is  chiefly  spinal: 

The  layout's  perfect,  friend — and  final! 

— Jacob  C.  Solovay 

— Mary  Kayniond,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  society  editor,  was 
in  the  composing  room,  directing  make-up,  and  a  caller  was  told 
she  was  in  the  make-up  room.  After  waiting  a  few  minutes,  thr 
caller  remarked:  “That's  the  trouble  with  these  women,  taking 
entirely  too  much  time  to  make-up."  ....  Alvin  It.  Webb  Jr- 
FP  bureau  manager,  Greensboro,  N.  G.,  home  from  a  tour  of 
Europe  to  interview  Tar  Heel  GIs,  writes:  “Congratulations  for 
a  consistently  interesting  and  informative  magazine,  although  I 
still  have  to  see  in  the  classified  ads  that  job  I'm  hunting — 
($2.50  weekly  as  world-wide  roving  reporter  with  all  expenses 
paid,  plus  no  deadlines)."  ....  (Columnist  Rill  Ladd,  Louisrillr 
Courier  -  Journal,  admits  he  broke  his  paper's  definite  rule 
against  accepting  gifts  when  NBC  sent  him  a  hag  of  peanuts 
to  ballyhoo  a  telecast  and  six  squirrels  picketed  his  backdoor 
....  Sports  Editor  Jim  Scott,  Berkeley  (Calif.)  Gazette:  is  author 
of  a  novel,  “f^ounty  Fair  Colt"  (Coward-McCann)  .  .  ,  .  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  story  read:  “Justice  of  the  Peace  Manolide* 
started  life  as  a  schoolboy  in  his  native  Greece,"  Precocious. 
....  Myron  S.  (Mike)  Kaufmann,  AP,  New  York,  in  eight 
years  wrote  .315,000  words  into  a  16-pound  manuscript  that  hss 
become  his  first  novel,  “Remember  Me  To  God"  (J.  B.  LippiO" 
cott,  Philadelphia)  ....  Publisher  Foye  F.  McNaughton.  Pekis 
(III.)  Daily  Times,  who  spent  some  of  the  Summer  in  Europe- 
recently  got  seven  of  the  eight  members  of  his  high  school  class 
of  1907  together  with  two  of  the  teachers  for  a  50th  anniversary 
class  reunion. 
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A  RS  I  S  A  H  t 
tan  Birmingham 

1000  times  the 
n,3S5,000  to  be 
;  this  year. 

dollar 


A  million 

•  10S6  the  Metropol 

But  m  ’  ■  ^g„,e  was 

market  m  other  way 

Loti  I",','”*’  ^VCT  two-* 


Herald 


Repie*®"*®***** 


Smith  Componv. 

_ I  9 

E  V  e  n  •  h  9 

,ABC  Pub  Stoteme^ 
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DonH  Confuse  the  China  Question! 

^^HERE  may  be  some  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rasli  action 

of  the  American  youths  going  defiantly  from  Moscow  into  Red 
China  will  throw  a  great  big  monkey-wrench  into  the  machinery 
that  has  been  grinding  slowly  tow'ard  a  revision  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  policy  against  news  reporting  from  this  Communist  country. 

Putting  it  plainly  on  the  basis  of  patriotism,  we  believe  the  young 
delegates  to  Moscow’s  Festival  of  Youth  and  Students  have  no  right 
to  take  the  law  and  their  country’s  foreign  policy  into  their  own 
hands.  As  Under  Secretary  Christian  Hc'rter  said,  these  inexperienced 
travelers  could  easily  become  “willing  tools  of  communist  propa¬ 
ganda.”  Ry  a  coincidence  that  is  not  entirely  strange,  in  the  Oriental 
mood,  the  Peiping  masters  are  keeping  silent  on  whether  their  bid  for 
American  reporters  still  stands.  Thc'v’re  grinning,  no  doubt,  as  the 
world  watches  the  embarrassment  of  our  State  Department. 

We  hope  the  incident  with  the  youths  does  not  muddle  the  main 
issue  between  the  Press  and  the  State  Department.  The  business  of 
making  independent  news-gathering  subservient  to  foreign  policy  is 
cjuite  different  from  imposing  a  protective  passport  limitation  on 
citizens  generally.  These  impetuous  youths  are  doing  precisely  what 
Secretary  Dulles  has  wanted  to  block— a  mass  pilgrimage  of  sight¬ 
seers  into  a  C(Amtry  which  shows  no  respect  for  American  citizens. 

The  Press,  on  the  other  hand,  desires  to  send  into  China  some 
well-trained  reporters  who  can  objectively  evaluate  what  they  see 
and  hear  and  thus  ki-ep  the  .American  public  informed  on  a  dangerous, 
undemocratic  regime  that  beckons  for  admirers  in  the  Far  Eastern 
sphere. 

In  his  warning  to  the  youths  to  stav  away  from  China,  lest  they 
subvert  the  foreign  policy  and  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Hertcr  went  farther  than  Mr.  Dulles  has  ever  gone  in  his  reasons 
for  barring  traxel  there.  “The  existence  of  a  quasi  state  of  w'ar  and 
the  continued  application  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  .Act”  were 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Herter.  This  strong  threat  may  have  been  needed 
to  make  the*  kids  mind.  We  trust,  how'ever,  that  it  will  not  be  flaunttxl 
to  the  extent  that  .Mr.  Dulles  w'ill  back  dow’ii  altogether  from  his 
offer  of  last  May  to  consider  some  plan  for  .American  reporters  to 
cover  the  new's  in  China. 


Blackout  in  Boston 

1~^E1  ROIT  .  .  .  Xew  York  .  .  .  Cleveland  .  .  .  and  now  Boston  joins 
the  list  of  metropolitan  cities  which  have  experienced  newspaper 
blackouts  in  recent  years.  In  each  case  a  small  group  of  workers  has 
subjected  the  community  to  untold  business  losses,  inconvenience, 
rumors,  and  lack  of  vital  information.  Some  300  mailroom  employes 
w'ho  demanded  an  unrealistic  pay  raise  in  the  face  of  a  pattern  set 
and  accepted  by  other  crafts  w'ere  responsible  for  closing  the  Boston 
dailies.  How  can  responsible  Labor  condone  such  disregard  for  the 
public  w'elfare? 
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In  your  patience  posgess  ye  your 
soulg.  —Luke,  XXI  i  19. 
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CONESFORD’S  ‘CRIMES’ 

llav  Erwin  reports  Lord  Conesford’s 
indictment  of  Americans  for  their  crimes 
against  the  English  language.  The  haron’s 
attack  might  have  carried  a  little  more 
weight  if  he  had  written  it  a  little  better. 

Paragraph  1:  “as  regards.”  peculiar 
phrase  to  use  when  he  means  “on”  or 
“about”  and  when  a  little  later  on  he 
himself  protests  against  circumloeution  and 
adds  that  English  is  rich  in  .sersa'ceable 
monosyllables. 

Same  paragraph:  “the  first  three  of  these, 
rtf  awf  rate,  has  been,  I  think,  iiniversallv 
approved.”  (My  italics.)  flow  clumsy  can 
you  get? 

Paragraph  2:  “Quiller-Couch  added  the 
excellent  advice  to  use  transitive  verbs,  to 
use  them  in  the  active  voice  and  to  us(' 
few  adjectives,  since  hv  his  use  of  the 
straight  verb.  .  .  .”  Only  two  confusing 
lines  later  do  you  realize  that  “his”  refers 
not  to  Quiller-Couch  hut  to  anv  undefined 
writer. 

Paragraph  3:  What  the  hell  is  a  “neuter” 
writing  style? 

Paragraph  -5:  “.  .  .  .  if.  .  .  .  short  words 
are  made  the  backbone  of  speech  and 
writing,  thci/  can  give  them  simplicitv.  .  .  .” 
Ugh!  ‘  ■ 

Ivon  SMri.i.F.N 

18  New  Street, 

Worcester,  England 


LARGEST  COMPANIES 


Student  trainees  ring  doorbells  50 

Courts  respect  public's  interest  .  51 

Adela  St.  John's  meditations  . 57 

Fleet  Street  eyes  off — beat  prose  .  60 

Art  Buchwald  on  humorous  beat  61 


Headlines : 

Fight  Occurs  At  Boxing  Arena. — 
Biloxi-Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald. 

Killed  Boy  to  Use  Head  in  Love  Po¬ 
tion. — .Allentoicn  (Pa.)  Hveniny  Chrorti- 
cle. 


Exjrectant  Father  Making  Recovery. 
— ll  if.sow  (N.C.)  Daily  Times. 


Maternity  Group  to  Gain  By  Dance. — 
•Ven-  York  Times. 

• 

How’s  Your  Health?  Call  If  Widow 
Bites. — Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  Daily 
^fntinel-T  tribune. 

editor  6C  publisher  for  August 


The  editorial  entitled  “Statistical  Non¬ 
sense”  (.Aug.  3)  indicates  its  writer  failed 
to  note  the  stati.stics  for  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  presented  in  the  series  of  .statistical 
tables  prepared  bv  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  at  the  request  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  were  for  companies 
and  not  for  individual  plants.  This  Census 
report  ( enclosed  herewith )  and  the  at¬ 
tached  covering  memorandum,  dated  Julv 
12,  were  made  available  to  the  press  at 
the  time  the  Senate  committee  report  was 
olficiallv  released. 

The  tables  in  the  Census  report  pres(‘nf 
statistics  for  the  four,  eight,  and  twenty 
largest  newspap<'r  companies.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  statistics,  a  company  is  d('- 
fined  to  include  all  newspaper  plants  owned 
by  the  company  plus  all  newspaper  plants  of 
subsidiaries  or  affiliates  over  which  the  com¬ 
pany  has  acknowledged  control.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  is  stated  in  the  introduction  ( Page  1 ) 
to  the  enclo.sed  Census  report. 

The  Census  report  in  Tahl<-  .5,  Page  81 
states  that  the  four  largest  newspaper 
companies  shared  17  percent  of  receipts 
from  advertising  and  2.5  percent  of  receipts 
from  subscriptions  and  sales  of  all  news¬ 
paper  companies  in  1934.  These  are  the 
same  figures  as  those  for  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  presented  in  Table  37,  Page  49,  of 
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the  Senate  Suheominittee  report  on  “C<m- 
centration  in  .American  inefustry.”  Thes<' 
proportions  are  derived  from  the  rejTorts 
filed  with  the  Censps  Bureau  In  the  com¬ 
panies  covered  in  the  1954  Cf'nsus  of 
Manufactures.  Obviously;  some  or  all  of 
these  companies  arc  iiiwspaper  chains. 
Thus  the  average  receipts  per  newspaper 
as  eompiled  by  the  writer  of  the  <ditorial 
are  misleading. 

.A.  W.  \<>N  Srni  vK  • 
Public  Information  Office. 

Bureau  of  the  Cen.sus, 

Washington,  D.C. 

POST-CONVENTION 

Problems  of  the  great  P.icific  area-wit!) 
reference  to  a  possible  fut)ire  war— wert' 
discussed  candidly  at  a  three-day  session 
here  adjourned  from  the  annual  convention 
of  the  .American  Society  of  Newspapt  r 
Editors  at  San  Fraiuisco. 

.ASNE  memlK'rs  and  tlu-ir  wives  flew 
here  after  the  San  Francisco  lonventiou 
July  11-13.  The  post-convention  or  ad¬ 
journed  sessions  were  held  in  Honolulu 
|uly  Ifi,  17,  and  18.  .More  than  30  .ASNE 
memlw'rs  and  foreign  editors  and  managing 
editors  attended.  Journalism  in  .Australia, 
Indonesia,  the  Philippines  and  Japan  was 
represented  directly,  and  other  .Asian 
countries  indirectly. 

Ravmond  Coll,  editor  of  the  llonohihi 
Advertiser,  and  Biley  If.  Allen,  editor  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  had  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  large  group  of  reprc'sentativc's  of 
newspapers,  pn-ss  as.scx-iations,  travel  agen¬ 
cies,  the-  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau  and  others 
especiallv  interested  in  entertaining  the 
visitors. 

A  highlight  of  the  three-dav  session  was 
a  morning  spent  at  Pearl  Harbor.  First  the 
group  gathered  at  tfie  headcpiarters  of 
.Admiral  Felix  B.  Stump,  Commander  in 
f!h'ef  Pacific.  He  gasf  them  i  frank  in¬ 
formative  and  pomtc'd  briefing. 

Then  the  group  wen'  taken  on  tlic 
■Admiral’s  launch  on  a  tour  of  Pc-arl  Harfior 
and  Chief  Petty  t)ffic»'r  “Cfniek”  I.eahev, 
who  was  at  Pearl  Harl)or  that  fatefid 
morning,  Dec.  7  1911.  desenhed  the 

Japanc'.se  attack  and  its  dc'vastating  results. 

■Admiral  Stump’s  briefing  left  no  clineht 
in  the  minds  of  the  .A.SN'E  hearers  that  tlx- 
L’nited  States  has  far-reaching  defenses  in 
the  Pacific— also  “defc-nses  in  depth.” 

Most  of  the  .ASNErs  toiirc'd  toe  major 
i.slands  of  the  Hawaiian  group  immediatelv 
alter  the  inc'c-tings.  Sevc-ral  staved  over 
for  10  cl.ivs. 

Entertainment  iiiclnded  not  only  lunch¬ 
eons  and  ecK-ktail  partic-s,  hut  a  Hawaiian 
"liiau”— a  native  fc-ast  held  at  a  handsome 
and  spaciou.s  private  home— that  of  .Mr.  and 
.Mrs.  Alht-rc  Perkins.  Here-  the  gin-sts  h-astc-d 
on  Ilia))  pig,  lomilomi  salnion,  eoeonut 
pudding  and  other  dc-licacies. 

Bll  KY  11.  .Aii.en 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
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There  comes  a  time  in  every  business  when 
buying  slacks  off  ...  or  seems  to.  It’s  the 
same  in  the  financial  field.  Just  about  every¬ 
body  knows  that  investors  shy  off  w’hen  the 
market  goes  soft. 


“Greatest  number 
of  inquiries 
we  have  ever 
received  from  a 
single  advertisement" 


Rcyholds  Research  Believes 
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Reyfiolds  it  Gx 


Or  do  they?  Not  if  you  take  the  experience 
of  Reynolds  &  Co.,  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
member  firm. 

Reynolds  ran  this  advertisement— prepared 
by  Doremus  &  Co.  advertising  agency— in 
The  New  York  Times  on  Sunday,  January 
13,  repeated  it  the  following  Saturday. 

It  w'as  a  time,  says  Reynolds  general  partner 
Robert  M.  Gardiner,  when  it  was  “no  secret 
that  the  market  w’as  indecisive.”  And  not  a 
time,  one  would  think,  when  an  advertise¬ 
ment  like  this  would  pull  strongly.  But  with¬ 
in  a  matter  of  days,  here’s  what  happened. 

“This  330-line  advertisement  in  The  Times,” 
Mr.  Gardiner  reveals,  “resulted  in  over  5,500 
people  asking  for  the  booklet  .  .  .  plus  hun¬ 
dreds  more  asking  by  telephone.  This  is  by 
far  the  greatest  number  of  inquiries  we  have 
ever  received  from  a  single  advertisement. 

“It  also  adds  up  to  the  lowest  cost  per  inquiry 
in  our  26-year  history.  Including  space  and 
production  costs,  a  mere  21  cents.” 

Here  is  another  graphic  illustration  of  the 
power  of  The  New  York  Times  to  attract 
interested,  alert,  fact-seeking  readers.  Their 
interest  builds  up,  carries  over  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  they  read  in  The  Times,  giving  it  the 
strong  impact  that  creates  attention,  re¬ 
sponse,  action. 

See  for  yourself  what  advertising  in  The 
New  York  Times  can  do  for  you,  whatever 
your  product  or  service. 


ebc  Nctw  Hark  Simcjs 

“All  the  Neive  That'*  Fit  to  Print” 

For  38  years  first  in  advertising  in  the  world's  first  market 
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Editor  St  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884> 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PARER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Boston  Dailies  Closed  a  Week, 
Settlement  Is  Believed  Near 

Mailers’  Bid  for  Wage  Increase 
Above  Pattern  Creates  an  Impasse 

Boston’ 

Settlement  of  the  mailers’  strike  that  has  closed  down 


article  by  Vicepresident  Bailey 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Journal  referring  to 
the  publishers’  “strike  insur¬ 
ance.” 

The  Boston  papers  subscribe 
to  a  business  suspension  fund 


which  provides  nominal  pay¬ 
ments  after  a  plant  has  been 
closed  seven  days. 

“The  mailers,”  said  Mr.  Mil- 
stein,  “are  holding  out  for 
something  between  $98.63  and 
$110.  But  this  figure  does  not 
include  fringe  benefits.  The 
publishers  have  included  these 
benefits  in  their  calculations  as 
part  of  salary-practice  not  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  union  or  by  the 
ANPA.” 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


all  of  Boston’s  dailies  except  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
since  Aug.  10  was  anticipated  as  E&P  went  to  press  Thurs¬ 
day,  Aug.  13. 

This  held  out  a  possibility  of  resuming  publication  of 
the  six  papers— //croW  and  Traveler,  the  Globe  (morning 
.md  evening)  and  the  Record  and  American— by  Saturday 
or  Sunday. 


A  state  conciliator  continued 
his  activity  while  leaders  of  the 
various  unions  tried  to  work 
out  a  solution  to  the  problem 
which  the  mailers’  pay  demands 
created.  The  publishers  were 
obliged  to  stand  on  the  sidelines 
in  these  maneuvers  since  the 
mailers’  parent  union,  the  In- 
ternational  Typographical 
Union,  had  virtually  set  the 
pattern  for  a  wage  increa.se 
here  several  weeks  ago. 

$8  Pattern  Set 

The  contracts  already  signed 
by  the  major  unions,  except  the 
mailers  and  the  stereotypers, 
provides  an  $8  package  over 
two  years.  Belatedly,  the  mail¬ 
ers  held  out  for  $7.75  this  year 
and  negotiations  on  another 
rise  in  1958. 

While  Bostonians  and  many 
New  Englanders  went  without 
their  daily  papers  and  some 
5,000  newspaper  employes  were 
thrown  out  of  work  for  the 
week  by  the  walkout  of  300 
mailroom  workers,  the  nub  of 
the  difficulty  appeared  to  date 
back  to  the  1942-49  period  when 
wages  were  under  wartime  con¬ 
trols.  The  mailers  fell  behind 
the  scales  of  other  unions  and 
never  caught  up  in  postwar 
agreements.  An  added  element 
to  the  pre.sent  strike  temper  of 
the  mailers  is  the  fact  that  the 
drivers,  under  a  new  contract, 
obtain  higher  pay. 

Joseph  P.  Bailey,  the  ITU’s 
mailer  vicepresident,  said  the 
Boston  members  “have  been 


seeking  to  boost  their  wage 
scale  closer  to  the  national 
average  of  $110  a  week.”  Their 
present  average  is  $94.13.  The 
publishers’  offer  w’ould  bring  it 
to  $103.13. 

The  contract  with  the  print¬ 
ers  gives  a  $4.50  wage  hike  ret¬ 
roactive  to  Jan.  1,  1957,  and 
$3.50  additional  on  Jan.  1,  1958, 
plus  25c  a  week  paid  by  the 
publishers  into  a  health  and 
welfare  fund. 

‘A  Complete  Impasse’ 

Robert  B.  Choate,  publisher 
of  the  Herald-Traveler,  said  in 
a  statement  that  Mr.  Bailey 
himself  had  termed  this  agree¬ 
ment  “a  good  contract.” 

“A  complete  impasse  has 
been  reached  that  defies  any 
solution  by  the  publishers  and 
the  conciliation  services,”  Mr. 
Choate  said.  “It  is  my  hope  that 
the  union  will  find  some  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  they  them¬ 
selves  have  created.” 

Max  Milstein,  business  agent 
for  the  mailers,  expressed  little 
belief  that  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  union  representatives  and 
publishers  in  the  conciliation 
offices  at  the  Statehouse  on 
Thursday  afternoon  (Aug.  15) 
would  bring  about  a  settlement. 
Neither  the  local  nor  the  ITU 
leaders  would  agree  to  arbitra¬ 
tion,  he  insisted. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the 
ITU  authorized  the  strike.  It  is 
costing  the  International  be¬ 
tween  $75,000  and  $100,000  a 
week  in  assistance,  Mr.  Milstein 
said.  He  called  attention  to  an 


Publishers’  Statements 

TO  THE  PUBLIC:  TO  EMPLOYES: 


Since  Nov.  1,  1956,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Boston  daily 
newspapers  have  been  attempt¬ 
ing  to  negotiate  a  new  contract 
to  become  effective  Jan.  1,  1957, 
w’ith  the  Boston  Mailers’  Union 
No.  16  which  represents  their 
mailing  room  employes. 

The  publishers  have  offered 
an  increase  which  w’ould  be  ef¬ 
fective  back  to  Jan.  1,  1957, 
of  12  cents  per  hour  and  a 
further  increase  effective  Jan. 
1,  19.58,  of  9  1/3  cents  per  hour. 

Since  1950  Boston  newspaper 
contracts  have  been  settled  on 
the  basis  of  the  same  hourly 
increase  for  all  unions.  The 
wage  increase  offered  to  the 
mailers  is  the  same  increase 
w’hich  has  been  accepted  by 
other  unions  representing  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
newspaper  employes. 

The  inciease  proposed  by  the 
publishers  would  make  the 
mailers’  new  weekly  wage  for 
1957  $103.13,  as  compared  with 
an  average  of  $103.23  for  the 
nation’s  20  largest  cities.  These 
figures  include  negotiated  wel¬ 
fare  and  pension  contributions 
where  they  exist. 

The  publishers  have  proposed 
arbitration  but  this  has  not 
been  accepted  by  the  mailers. 

The  publishers  regret  the 
great  inconvenience  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  caused  by  the  mailers’  strike. 
They  are  doing  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  everything  possible 
to  bring  about  a  settlement 
which  will  be  fair  and  equitable 
for  their  approximately  5,000 
employes. 


Boston  Mailers’  Union  No.  16 
has  begun  a  strike  against  the 
Boston  daily  newspapers,  the 
Bouton  Record,  American  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  the  Boston  Herald 
Traveler,  and  the  Boston  Globe. 
Negotiations  between  the  mail¬ 
ers  union  and  the  Boston  daily 
newspapers  have  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  agreement,  even  though 
the  basis  for  such  an  agreement 
has  been  clearly  established  in 
contracts  negotiated  with  other 
unions  representing  the  great 
majority  of  our  employes. 

As  a  consequence,  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  print  our  paper  and 
must  shut  down. 

Since  there  is  no  work  for 
you  to  perform  w’hile  publica¬ 
tion  is  suspended,  you  are  no 
longer  required  to  report  for 
work.  And  your  compensation 
ceases  with  the  completion  of 
your  w’ork  on  this  date  (Aug. 
9).  As  soon  as  we  find  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  resume  full  scale  or 
limited  publication  we  will  noti¬ 
fy  those  employes  whose  serv¬ 
ices  are  required. 

Meanw’hile  the  services  of  a 
limited  number  of  employes 
during  tbe  period  of  shutdown 
will  be  required  to  maintain 
our  property  and  carry  on  es¬ 
sential  tasks  and  they  will  be 
notified  individually  concerning 
their  assignments. 

This  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  notice  of  termination  of 
your  employment.  It  is  intend¬ 
ed  only  as  a  notice  of  a  period 
during  which  there  will  be  no 
work  to  be  performed. 

We  regret  that  this  action 
has  been  forced  upon  us  by  the 
strike  of  the  mailers’  union. 
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Boston  Strike 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Union  printers  were  ordered 
to  honor  the  mailers’  picket  line 
which  was  established  Friday 
night,  Aug.  9,  and  Saturday 
and  Sunday  editions  were 
halted.  Non-striking  employes 
were  notified  by  the  publishers 
not  to  report  for  work. 

As  the  public  began  to  pay 
“scalpers’  prices’’  for  out-of- 
town  newspapers,  the  Boston 
blackout  was  deplored  by  Ken¬ 
neth  J.  Kelley,  secretary-trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Labor  as  “doing 
nobody  any  good.”  He  added,  in 
a  letter  sent  to  publishers  and 
the  union,  that  by  “nobody”  he 
meant  the  general  public,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  craft  unions  and 
“particularly  the  economic  life 
of  Boston  which  is  being  ad¬ 
versely  atfected  by  the  strike.” 
He  urged  arbitration. 

Guild  ‘Concerned’ 

The  Newspai)er  Guild,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  president,  John 
H.  Thompson,  was  going  ahead 
with  plans  to  set  up  a  news¬ 
paper  as  it  has  done  in  other 
city  wide  shutdowns  of  recent 
years.  Also,  Mr.  Thompson  of¬ 
fered  the  temporary  services  of 
guild  members  (foi*  pay)  to 
broadcast  stations  and  news 
services  to  gather  local  items. 

“Members  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild.”  said  Mr.  Thompson, 
“ai'e  seriously  concerned  about 
the  blackout  of  news  brought 
about  by  the  failure  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  mailers’  union 
to  reach  agreement.  We  are 
also  concerned  about  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  newspaper  workers  ar¬ 
bitrarily  suspended  from  work 
and  denied  salaries  and  liveli¬ 
hoods  by  the  publishers.  We 
believe  the  public  is  entitled  at 
all  times  to  full  access  to  the 
news.” 

The  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  which  was  not  affected  by 
the  strike,  withheld  copies  from 
street  sale  within  a  30-mile 
radius  of  Boston.  Suburban 
dailies  and  weeklies  reported 
jumps  as  high  as  100%  in  cir¬ 
culation.  Presscott  Low,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Quincy  Patriot- 
Ledger,  said  he  was  “trying  to 
be  reasonable”  as  far  as  in¬ 
creasing  circulation;  he  would 
not  increase  Boston  sales  but 
would  service  readers  in  the 
paper’s  own  area. 

Newsprint  Held  Back 

Kadio  and  TV  stations  multi¬ 
plied  their  newscasts  and  also 
had  some  personnel  act  out  the 
comic  strips.  Department  stores 
turned  to  broadcasts  and  truck 


posters  to  advertise  their  wares. 

The  bigge.st  front-page  news 
denied  to  regular  newspaper 
readers  was  the  Fenway  Park 
battle  of  the  batsmen  —  Ted 
Williams  versus  Mickey  Mantle. 
The  word  got  around  somehow 
and  Fenway  had  its  biggest 
baseball  crowd  in  years  when 
the  Yankees  came  to  town. 

As  newsprint  piled  up  unused, 
Boston  publishers  notified  sup¬ 
pliers  to  hold  back  on  deliveries. 
One  mill,  St.  Croix,  in  Maine, 
cut  operations  to  five  days  a 
week. 

• 

NAM  to  Fight 
Anti-Ad  Rules 

Eagle  River,  Wis. 

A  counter  attack  to  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  advertising  was  de¬ 
vised  at  the  34th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  Newspaper  Association 
Managers,  Inc.  here  this  week. 
Plans  were  discussed  which 
would  reduce  or  eliminate  au¬ 
thority  of  state  boards  and 
commissions  to  establish  regula¬ 
tions  forbidding  advertising  in 
such  fields  as  funerals,  optome¬ 
try,  dentistry,  watch  reiair 
and  others. 

In  leading  discussion  on  this 
topic,  William  Oertel,  secretary 
of  Ohio  Newspaper  Association, 
jjointed  out  several  methods  to 
deal  with  efforts  of  various 
trade  groups  to  eliminate  ad¬ 
vertising  by  commission  or 
board  fiat. 

NAM,  which  has  as  its  mem¬ 
bers  the  executives  of  regional, 
national  and  state  newspaper 
associations,  meets  each  year 
for  five  days  when  members 
compare  notes  on  problems  they 
face  individually  and  on  a  na¬ 
tional  level. 

The  1957  meeting  opened 
with  an  address  by  Miss  Minita 
Westcott,  an  expert  in  conven¬ 
tion  management. 

Paul  F.  Wagner,  assistant 
administrator  of  Federal  Civil 
Defense,  said  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  is  counted  upon  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  the 
most  important  way  to  get  es¬ 
sential  survival  information  to 
the  public  in  case  of  attack. 

He  said  wire  services  can 
supply  vital  data  faster  than 
any  other  way;  that  daily 
newspaper  staffs  will  probably 
have  to  use  production  facilities 
of  weeklies  near  the  affected 
areas. 

Mr.  Wagner  urged  that  news¬ 
paper  executives  make  their 
own  disaster  plans  now,  so  that 
they  would  be  prepared  to  main¬ 
tain  publication  of  their  news- 
paper.s  under  an  emergency. 


JTU  Convenes 
In  New  York 

Tke  International  Typo- 
graphiral  Union  convention, 
in  New  York’s  (ioliseuni, 
Aug.  18-23,  will  receive  a 
new'  proposal  for  a  substan¬ 
tial  defense  fund.  The 
mailers’  vieepresident,  Joe 
Bailey,  carried  the  torch  for 
the  idea  in  the  July  issue 
of  the  Typographical  Jour¬ 
nal,  reporting  on  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers’  “strike 
fund.’’ 

ITU  officers,  in  New  York, 
were  in  close  touch  with  the 
Boston  situation. 

Mailers  in  Miami  and  De¬ 
troit  have  been  drawing 
strike  assistance  funds  for 
some  time. 

Since  the  mailers  com¬ 
prise  the  “balance  of  power’’ 
in  favor  of  ITU  President 
Woodruff  Randolph,  the 
Boston  strike  might  develop 
into  a  major  political  issue 
at  the  convention. 

Newsmen  See 
Thugs  Caught 

A  reporter  and  a  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News  this  week  were  eyewit¬ 
nesses  to  the  arrest  of  two  dope 
addicts  caught  about  to  crack 
a  safe  in  a  Queens,  N.  Y.,  home. 

Tipped  off  by  a  police  radio 
message,  Thomas  Pugh,  report¬ 
er,  and  cameraman  Tom  Gal¬ 
lagher  arrived  simultaneously 
with  the  police.  The  newsmen 
followed  one  of  the  officers  to 
the  rear  of  the  house.  They 
entered  and  went  to  the  living- 
room  where  they  surprised  the 
thugs  trying  to  open  the  safe. 

• 

Mother  of  Three 
Newspapermen  Dies 

Hamilton,  Ont. 
Mrs.  Helen  Dulmage,  81,  the 
widow  of  a  newspaper  editor 
and  the  mother  of  three  news¬ 
papermen,  died  Aug.  13  after 
a  brief  illness.  Her  husband 
was  the  late  Mark  B.  Dulmage, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Owen 
Sound  Siin-Times. 

Her  three  surviving  sons  are: 
Elmer  B.  Dulmage,  publisher 
of  the  Canaan  (N.H.)  Advo¬ 
cate  Press;  George  Dulmage, 
sports  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram,  and  Jack  R.  Dul¬ 
mage,  associate  sports  editor 
of  the  Windsor  Star.  A  grand¬ 
son,  Paul  Dulmage,  is  a  report¬ 
er  with  Timmins  Daily  Press. 


Move  to  Kill 
Civil  Rights 
‘Censorship’ 

Washingtov 

A  parliamentary  move  by 
Rep.  Albert  Thomas  of  Texas 
seeks  to  strike  from  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill  the  “press  censor¬ 
ship”  provision  which  both 
houses  adopted. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  he  will  in¬ 
troduce  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  kill  a  section  which  sets  up 
heavy  penalties  for  release  ov 
use  of  information  developed  at 
executive  sessions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commi.ssion. 

Split-second  timing  is  neces¬ 
sary,  Under  the  rules  the  reso¬ 
lution  must  be  adopted  by  both 
Houses,  after  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  action  on  the  measure 
and  have  sent  it  to  the  White 
House, — but  before  the  Presi¬ 
dent  signs  the  bill. 

Congressman  Thomas  drafted 
the  resolution  after  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  Edward  Jamieson  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  a  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  National 
Press  Club. 

Protests  against  the  censor¬ 
ship  clause  had  been  filed  by 
V.  M.  Newton  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  freedom  of  information 
committee  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi; 
Mason  Walsh,  chairman  of  a 
similar  group  of  Associated 
Press  managing  editors;  and 
Herbert  Brucker,  chairman  of 
the  freedom  of  Information 
committee  of  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  rejects 
the  suggestion  that  newsmen 
would  be  punished  and  contends 
the  purpose  of  the  provision  is 
to  insure  that  there  be  no 
“leaks”  from  within  the  com¬ 
mission. 

Paragraph  E  provides  that: 

“If  the  commission  deter¬ 
mines  that  evidence  or  testi¬ 
mony  at  any  hearing  may  tend 
to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi¬ 
nate  any  person,  it  shall  receive 
such  evidence  or  testimony  in 
executive  ses.sion  ...” 

Paragraph  G  is  the  enforcer, 
as  fol low’s: 

“No  evidence  or  testimony 
taken  in  executive  session  may 
be  released  or  used  in  public 
sessions  without  the  consent  of 
the  commission.  Whoever  re¬ 
leases  or  uses  in  public  w’ith- 
out  the  consent  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  evidence  or  testimony  taken 
in  executive  session  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or 
be  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year.” 
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Jliss  Muir  told  E&P  that  her 
husband  was  on  the  Confiden¬ 
tial  payroll  for  several  months 
doing  research  in  court,  legis¬ 
lative  and  congressional  records 
concerning  testimony  regarding 
communist  activity  of  Holly¬ 
wood  people.  No  stories  resulted 
from  his  work,  she  said. 


Newsmen  Too  Cautious 
For  ‘Confidential’  Stuff 


Not  the  Best  .Sources 

In  enlarging  on  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son’s  attitude  toward  reporters, 

Mr.  Rushmore  testified: 

“Mr.  Harrison  told  me  that 
he  thought  newspapermen  were 
not  the  best  sources  for  stories. 

He  told  me  that  they  were  too 
concerned  with  documents  and 
court  records  and  the  type  of 
proof  that  lawyers  would  de¬ 
mand. 

“He  told  me  that,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  case  of  Hollywood 
personalities,  facts  generally 
known  about  personalities  could 
be  printed  without  complete 
documented  proof  that  he 
thought  reporters  were  trained 
to  seek. 

“Newspapermen  by  their  very 
training  in  obtaining  facts  and 

.  -  -  were  men. 

guarantee  against  By  order  of  Judge  Walker, 
only  report<‘rs  identified  by  let- 

Mr.  Rushmore  said  he  quit  as  ter,  telegram  or  cable  from 
editor  of  Confidential  in  late  their  paper  or  service  are  ad- 
Summer  1955  because  of  “in-  mitted  to  the  reserved  press 
creasingly  repulsive  material”  section  and  only  those  actually 
being  published.  He  described  a  working  the  story  may  be  ad- 
story  about  Kim  Novak,  the  mitted  to  the  court.  Photogra- 
being  “pornogra-  phers  and  their  cameras  arc 


editor  of  Confidential,  testified  Names  of  the  newspaper  peo- 
he  ran  into  trouble  with  pub-  pie  came  up  when  Mr.  Rush- 
lisher  Robert  Harrison  on  the  more,  a  witness  for  the  prose- 
.score  of  trained  newsmen  par-  cution,  was  telling  the  court  the 
ticularly  when  trying  to  get  background  of  his  employment 
the  work  of  Florabel  Muir,  as  editor.  He  was  an  anti- 
Hollywood  correspondent  for  Communist  specialist  for  the 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  and  New  York  Journal  -  American 
her  husband,  Dennis  Morrison, 
accepted  for  publication. 

“He  said  this  kind  of  .stuff  became  editor  “for  the 
can  be  used  in  the  Daily  News  part 
and  the  New  York  Times,”  Mr 
Rushmore  testified, 
is  not  hot  and  won’t  sell  my 
magazine’. 

“I  told  him  I  thought  that 
two  competent  reporters  were 
good  to  have  writing  for  us  be¬ 
cause  of  their  reliability  and 
their  ability  to  provide  proof 
for  the  stories  they  wrote.” 

Upshot  of  the  argument  was, 

Mr.  Rushmore  said,  that  Mr. 

Harrison  ordered  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Morrison  fired. 


previously. 

He  said  that  when  he  first 
most 

newspaper  men  would 
come  up  with  ideas  for  stories,” 

He  said  ‘it  but  after  a  time  Mr.  Harrison 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sults. 

Reporters  on  List 
When  he  first  came  to  Holly¬ 
wood,  he  testified,  Mr.  Harrison 

gave  him  a  list  of  persons  to  documentation  and  proof 
see  to  try  to  get  stories  re-  Qur  best 
vealing  the  intimate  lives  of  libel.” 

Hollyw’ood  personalities. 

On  the  list,  he  testified,  w’ere 
Agness  Underw'ood,  city  editor 
of  the  Herald  and  Express; 

Aline  Mosby,  Hollyw’ood  re¬ 
porter  for  United  Press;  Ken- 
dis  Rochlen,  Holly^^'ood  column-  actress  as 
ist  for  the  Mirror-News;  Jerry  phy  ” 

McCarthy,  Herald  and  Express  ‘  Wechsler  Mentioned 
had  ever  reporter;  Jlike  Connolly,  re- 

tial  or  sold  Porter  for  Hollywood  Reporter,  Another  reason  for  leaving, 
lagazine.  daily  movie  trade  paper;  and  Mr.  Rushmore  testified,  was 
sychopathic  that  Mr.  Harrison  tried  to 

T  to  that,”  Only  Miss  Muir  and  Mr.  Mor-  “make  deals  with  a  person  he 
roR  &  Pub-  rison  ever  did  any  work  for  had  exposed  twice.”  He  identi- 
the  magazine  after  he  came  to  fied  this  person  as  James  A. 
le  so  testi-  Hollyw’ood,  he  said.  Wechsler,  editor  of  the  New 

before  the  Mrs.  Underwood  refused  to  York  Post. 

Grand  Jury  which  indicted  have  anything  to  do  with  the  (Mr.  Wech.sler  said  an  attor- 
Confidential  and  that  she  would  magazine,  he  said.  Miss  Mosby  ney  for  Mr.  Harrison  had  asked 
repeat  her  testimony  w’hen  she  never  wrote  anything  for  the  him  some  months  ago  if  he 
is  called  to  the  stand.  She  is  publication  and  he  never  talked  would  allow  Post  columnists 
under  subpoena,  she  said,  but  fn  Miss  Rochlen.  He  said  he  Jimmy  Cannon  and  Murray 
doesn’t  expect  to  be  called  for  never  talked  to  ^Ir.  McCarthy  Kempton  to  write  for  Confi- 
several  weeks.  ^nd  that  Mr.  Connolly  never  dential.  Mr.  Wechsler  said  he 

^  wrote  for  the  magazine.  told  the  lawyer  it  was  a  matter 


Everett  S.  Allen,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times,  and 
Mrs.  Allen  were  with  a  group  of 
New  England  newsmen  who  flew 
to  Portugal  on  a  TWA  nonstop 
Jetstream  from  Boston  recently. 


Confidential  and  its  compan-  stand  and  testified  that  he  was  non  and  Kempton.  Neither  one 
ion  magazine  Whisper,  their  employed  briefly  by  Mr.  Harri-  has  written  anything  for  the  .Arbitration  of  tl 
publisher,  Mr.  Harrison,  their  son  in  1954  “to  check  on  Joan  magazine  or  any  of  the  other  -]aims  of  the  Cleve 
alleged  Hollywood  subsidiary,  Crawford  and  whether  she  was  magazines  involved  in  the  trial,  paper  Guild  and 
Hollywood  Research.  Inc.,  and  a  cruel  to  her  children.”  Newspa-  Mr.  Wechsler  added.)  newspaper  unions 

number  of  officers  of  the  vari-  per  stories  at  that  time  told  of  v  rf  T’  k  t  Plain  Denier,  News 

ous  corporations  are  on  trial  one  of  her  adopted  daughters  1  ress  Needs  tickets  which  re.sulted  froi 

for  criminal  libel  before  a  jury  running  away  from  school,  he  When  expected  “sensations”  vember’s  shutdown, 
in  the  court  of  Superior  Judge  said.  in  the  trial  began  this  week  Robert  McIntosh, 

Herbert  V.  Walker.  He  said  he  was  paid  $.300  for  with  testimony  by  self-identified  lawyer  and  meml 

The  charges  arose  from  the  his  work  but  quit  the  job  “be-  prostitutes  and  others  who  said  American  Arbitrati 
magazine’s  accounts  of  the  inti-  cause  it  was  sort  of  a  kiss  of  they  sold  stories  to  the  maga-  tion,  is  hearing  t 
mate  lives  of  prominent  per-  death  in  Hollywood”  and  “sort  zine,  admission  to  the  trial  in  which  the  unions 
sons,  particularly  Hollywood  of  like  digging  too  far  in  a  lot  the  tiny  courtroom  on  the  eighth  papers  with  a  “lo< 
personalities.  of  dirt.”  floor  of  the  Hall  of  Justice  be-  publishers  deny  this 
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Red  China  Now  Silent  20  Would  Open 
On  Bid  for  Reporters  Peiping  Bureaus 

A  VVasiiingto: 


Red  China,  one  year  after 
Premier  Chou  En  Lai  invited 
some  American  correspondents 
for  a  visit,  is  today  maintaining 
silence. 

Editor  &  Publisher  asked 
David  Chipp,  Reuters’  resident 
correspondent  in  Peiping,  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  the 
Communists  would  welcome 
newspaper  men  should  Secre¬ 
tary  Dulles  grant  permission  to 
any  representatives  of  the  press 
to  cover  that  counti’y. 

“The  Peiping  Information 
Department  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry  would  make  no  com¬ 
ment”,  Mr.  Chipp  cabled  back. 
“Same  reply  was  given  to  ques¬ 
tions  on  whether  the  number  of 
visas  given  to  Americans  would 
be  limited  or  whether  there 
would  be  any  time  limit  to  their 
stay  if  they  came.” 

Mr.  Chipp,  who  went  to  Pei¬ 
ping  for  Reuters  early  in  1956, 
recalled  that  when  the  Chinese 
first  offered  visas  to  about  30 
Americans  a  year  ago  it  was 
understood  they  were  for  one 
month’s  duration. 

“Most  of  the  xdsiting  re¬ 
porters  from  Western  or  Asian 
countries  receive  visas  for  two 
or  at  most  three  months”,  Mr. 
Chipp  advised  E&P.  “There  ai’e 
not  usually  more  than  three  or 
four  of  these  in  China  at  one 
time. 

Expect  Outward  Welcome 

“Observers  here  think  that 
Chinese  authorities  will  certain¬ 
ly  give  an  outward  welcome  to 
any  Americans  allowed  to  come 
to  show  Asians  that  the  ‘bam¬ 
boo  curtain’  is  not  of  Chinese 
making. 

“But  administiative  difficul¬ 
ties  such  as  accommodation  and 
the  number  of  available  inter¬ 
preters  might  limit  the  number 
they  would  be  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  at  any  one  time.” 

Besides  Reuters  there  were 
three  other  non-Communist  cor¬ 
respondents  permanently  as¬ 
signed  to  Peiping,  when  Mr. 
Chipp  cabled.  One  was  French; 
two  Japanese. 

Kimpton  Rogers,  North  Amer¬ 
ican  manager  for  Reuters  in 
New'  York,  said  that  there  is 
“no  apparent  censorship  of 
stories  filed  by  Mr.  Chipp.” 

“We  move  an  average  of  3,000 
words  a  week  by  him  from  Pei¬ 
ping  and  other  parts  of  China”, 
Mr.  Rogers  said.  “He  seems  to 
have  freedom  of  movement 
throughout  the  country.  Last 


hionth  he  visited  Shanghai. 
Most  of  his  stories  are  of  a  de¬ 
scriptive  nature  such  as  telling 
about  collective  farming  and 
general  conditions  of  the  people. 
He  also  sends  us  reports  on 
major  political  speeches.  His 
stories  are  not  all  favorable  to 
Red  China  by  any  means.” 

Prior  to  expulsion  of  all  west¬ 
ern  correspondents  from  the 
Chinese  mainlaind  in  1949, 
Reuters  had  an  extensive  serv¬ 
ice  in  that  country.  In  addition 
to  five  major  bureaus  in  what 
was  then  Peking,  Tsingtao, 
Shanghai,  Canton,  and  Tientsin, 
the  service  had  stringers  in  all 
important  cities,  Mr.  Rogers 
said. 

William  Worthy,  a  Nieman 
Fellow’  studying  at  Harvard 
University,  defied  the  State  De¬ 
partment  ban  and  w’ent  to 
China  just  before  Christmas. 
He  reported  on  his  41-day  visit 
to  the  New  York  Post,  CBS, 
and  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Afro- 
Americun.  Nearly  tw’o  months 
ago  the  State  Department’s 
passport  office  recommended 
den  al  of  renewal  of  Mr.  Wor¬ 
thy’s  passport. 

Edmund  Stevens,  Look  maga- 


Washington 
The  State  Department  has 
queried  about  40  news 
agencies  and  newspapers 
which  maintain  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  and  has  learned 
that  about  20  want  to  set  up 
permanent  bureaus  in  Com¬ 
munist  China.  About  10 
others  a.sk  for  the  right  to 
send  reporters  on  special 
assignments. 

“Permanent”  within  the  dis¬ 
cussions  Secretary  Dulles  had 
with  media  representatives 
would  mean  six  months  in 
the  first  instance.  Mr.  Dulles 
tentatively  set  the  number 
that  might  be  cleared  to  go 
to  Peiping  at  12.  .Media 
representatives  held  out  at 
the  conference  for  no  numeri¬ 
cal  limit  and  have  repeated 
that  position  during  the  poll¬ 
taking  of  papers  and  bureaus 
with  representatives  in  other 
capitals. 

zine  correspondent,  and  Philip 
Harrington,  Look  photographer, 
went  into  China  from  Moscow 
and  their  report  w’as  published 
by  the  magazine  April  16. 

There  has  been  no  dispute 
concerning  their  passports. 


Official  Notice  to  Youths 
To  Stay  Out  of  China 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  let¬ 
ter  by  Christian  A.  Herter, 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  to 


Francisco.  Generally  speaking, 
it  is  not  consistent  with  the 
policy  of  the  United  States,  as 


American  youths  in  Moscow  approved  by  the  President,  that 


who  planned  to  visit  Communist 
China : 


The  Department  of  State  has 
been  informed  that  a  number 
of  United  States  citizens  pre¬ 
sently  in  Moscow  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  visit  Communist  China 
and  that  some  of  them  have 
indicated  an  intention  to  accept 
the  invitation.  This  letter  is  ad¬ 
dressed  only  to  those  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  are  con¬ 
templating  such  travel  to  or  in 
Communist  China. 

The  policy  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  commu¬ 
nism  in  China,  nonrecognition 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  re¬ 
gime,  and  related  matters  has 
been  recently  restated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  of  June  28,  1957,  at  San 


citizens  of  the  United  States 
travel  to  the  areas  of  China 
under  Communist  control. 

Many  Reasons 

There  are  many  reasons  for 
this,  and  they  are  commulative. 
They  include  the  nonrecognition 
of  the  regime;  the  existence  of 
a  quasi  state  of  war  and  the 
continued  application  of  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act; 
the  refusal  of  Communist  China 
to  renounce  the  use  of  force; 
and  the  illegal  jailing  of  Amer¬ 
icans  already  in  China  despite 
promises  to  let  them  out. 

Suffice  to  say  that  those  of¬ 
ficials  of  your  Government  who 
are  charged  with  responsibility 
in  this  matter  have  soberly  and 
definitely  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  here  expressed.  Most  of 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


‘Quasi  State 
Of  War’  Cited 
To  Tourists 

W’ashingtox 

State  Department  action  to 
permit  newsmen  to  cover  Red 
China  has  been  slowed  by  the 
defiance  of  about  40  United 
States  citizens  attending  a 
Moscow  youth  convention  who 
have  accepted  China’s  invita¬ 
tion  for  a  three-week  tour  be¬ 
hind  the  “bamboo  curtain.” 

Christian  Herter,  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  condemned  the 
defiant  youths  as  “willing  tools 
of  communist  propaganda," 
w’arned  of  passport  cancella¬ 
tion,  and  said  the  offenders 
might  be  subject  to  prosecution 
under  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act. 

Mr.  Herter  introduced  a 
thought  that  had  not  been  ex¬ 
pressed,  publicly  in  any  event, 
during  negotiation  to  permit 
media  representatives  to  go  to 
China.  The  United  States,  he 
said,  “is  in  a  quasi  state  of  war 
with  Red  China.”  This  was  a 
reference  to  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  no  formal  peace  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Korean  war. 

American  new’smen  in  Mos¬ 
cow  reported  the  departure  of 
the  41  Youth  Festival  delegates 
on  Aug.  13,  amid  blaring  of 
bands,  flower-throwing  and  pro¬ 
clamations  of  the  “right  to 
travel.”  The  group  will  be 
aboard  a  train  six  days  before 
reaching  the  border. 

The  Chinese  arranged  to  ac¬ 
cept  as  visas  mere  slips  of  pa¬ 
per  containing  essential  infor¬ 
mation,  thus  avoiding  the  pass¬ 
port  inscription  of  travel  into 
forbidden  territory.  This  same 
method,  incidentally,  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Bulgarians  when 
Carl  Hartman  of  the  Associated 
Press  went  there  recently. 

Several  youth  festival  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  U.S.  “chickened 
out”  on  going  to  China  after 
reading  the  State  Department’s 
formal  notice  of  what  may 
happen  to  them.  All  expenses  in 
China  were  guaranteed  and  15 
members  of  the  group  were 
promised  free  plane  rides  to 
Prague  after  the  tour  of  China. 
The  others  will  have  to  pay  a 
minimum  of  $70  to  get  back  to 
Russia  by  train. 

According  to  Max  Frankel, 
New  York  Times,  most  of  the 
preparations  for  the  tour  were 
made  with  the  Chinese  by  Jacob 
Rosen  and  Robert  Williamson, 
both  of  New  York  and  the  Rev. 
Warren  McKenna,  a  Boston 
Episcopalian  clergyman. 
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^Nature  GirV 


A  Stroll  in  the  Woods 
Stirs  Up  a  Stampede 

By  Vi'all  Danilofi 

t'ity  Editor,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 

Chablotte,  N.  C. 

A  walk  through  some  North  Carolina  woods  has 
catapaulted  a  pretty  girl  who  wants  an  education  to  a 
measure  of  international  fame  and  has  made  bedlam  of 
the  lives  of  several  Tar  Heel  newsmen. 

Editor  Tom  McKnipht  of  the  - - . - . - 

weekly  Mooresville  Tribune  and  s^i’ver  would  wait  until  he  had 
photographer  Fletcher  Davis  pictui’e  spread  even  at 

took  the  walk  in  nearby  Iredell  of  having  some  other 

County.  Though  not  too  many  the  story, 

miles  from  several  large  cities,  Obseiwer  Editor  C.  A.  (Pete) 
the  area  was  wooded  and  spar-  McKnight  (no  kin  to  the 
sely  settled.  Mooresville  editor)  sent  Gary 

Davis  first  spotted  the  girl,  to  Mooresville  to  bottle  up  the 
“Gosh-amighty;  look  yonder,”  story  and  pictures  for  use  after 
he  whispered  to  McKnight.  In  the  Mooresville  spread  appeared. 
McKnight’s  words:  Meanwhile  the  Detroit  Free 

Press  and  the  Miami  Herald, 
Rhapsodic  Report  the  Obsei-ver  sister  Knight  pa- 

“Slowly  winding  up  the  wind-  pers,  were  flagged  on  the  pos- 
lass  of  this  old  dilapidated  well  sibilities  of  the  story, 
is  a  statuesque  young  girl  Tom  McKnight  took  Gary  to 
caived  from  the  classical  pat-  the  remote,  unpainted  cabin 
tern  of  a  greek  goddess  .  .  .  where  the  girl,  Jimmy  Dorothy 
She  is  tall  and  lithe  and  wil-  Brown  lived, 
lowy  and  very  beautiful.  Her  Gary  discovered  she  was  one 
hair  is  deep  brown  like  the  rich  of  nine  children.  And  more  than 
earth  and  her  eyes  blue  like  anything  else  she  wanted  a  high 
the  sea  and  her  teeth  are  even  school  education.  She  had  to 
and  shine  in  the  sun.  Around  stop  school  after  the  eighth 
the  top  of  her  torso  she  is  wear-  grade.  Her  help  in  supporting 
ing  a  man’s  frayed  shirt  with  the  family  was  needed.  She  took 
the  shirttail  twisted  and  tied  a  baby  sitting  job.  She  read, 
in  a  knot  at  the  front  for  a  She  learned  manners  from 
halter  effect  and  below  it  she  magazines.  She  taught  Sunday 
is  wearing  a  pair  of  black  School.  And  she  never  lost  her 
frayed  shorts  and  this  is  all  she  hope  through  several  trying 
is  wearing  and  she  is  bare-  years  that  she  could  continue  a 
footed.”  high  school  education. 

In  his  column.  Editor  Me-  -Vn. 

Knight  continued  his  description  rpu  *  u  ■  u  • 

of  the  16-year-old  nature  girl.  ,  That  basically,  is  the  story: 


The  column  was  published  on  ^  strikingly  pretty  Rirl  whose 
a  Wednesday.  A  mail  copy  ar-  family  came  upon  difficult 
rived  in  the  Charlote  Observer  times,  living  in  a  remote  spot 
office  the  next  morning.  )ost  her  dream 

Columnist  Kays  Gary,  short  getting  a  high  school  educa- 
on  material  for  his  five-a-week  ^lon  and  who  thinks  mostly 
column,  was  poking  through  the  somebody.” 

weeklies.  He  paused,  let  out  a  Gary  checked  every  available 
yelp,  and  rushed  to  the  city  Pas*  acquaintance  of 

de.sk  with  the  McKnight  col-  girl  to  verify  all  possible 


unin. 

It  was  basically  a  Teaser.  It 
described  the  girl,  contained  a 


details. 

He  had  to.  The  standard  joke 
in  his  city  room  ran  something 


haunting  one-column  face  shot,  I*’'®  this:  “Gary,  Hollpv^  just 
and  promised  a  full  page  layout  said  to  tell  that  girl 

of  pictures  the  following  week.  come  home  now.  They  re 

ready  to  start  shooting.” 

Story  Sewed  Up  But  there  were  no  discrepan- 

Gary  wondered  aloud  about  cies  or  gimmicks  to  be  found, 
rushing  in  and  trying  to  grab  There  was  a  scare.  Charlotte 
the  story  as  soon  as  possible,  opened  a  new  press  club  be- 
but  it  was  agreed  that  the  story  fore  the  Observer  broke  the 
was  McKnight’s  and  the  Ob-  story.  Somehow  the  story  of 
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“Long  Sam”,  (A1  Capp’s  back- 
woods  girl),  as  the  girl  had 
now  been  dubbed,  spread  dur¬ 
ing  a  lively  opening  party. 

An  alert  opposition  paper 
tried  for  the  story  but  Tom 
McKnight  held  to  his  agreement 
with  the  Observer. 

And  on  the  Sunday  following 
publication  of  the  Mooresville 
picture  spread,  the  story  broke 
with  smash  treatment  in  Char¬ 
lotte,  Miami  and  Detroit. 

It  was,  thov  ght  most  of  those 
concerned,  a  fine  summertime 
feature.  While  no  funds  or  help 
were  solicited  it  was  hoped 
someone  might  become  interest¬ 
ed  in  helping  Dorothy  Brown 
get  her  education. 

It  was  the  underestimate  of 
the  year.  In  the  12  days  since 
the  story  broke  in  the  daily 
papers,  persons  wanting  to  help 
(and  also  to  promote  and  ex¬ 
ploit)  left  the  McKnights  and 
Gary  little  time  for  other  busi¬ 
ness. 

Guardianship  Set  Up 

A  guardianship  for  the  girl 
was  set  up  at  a  Charlotte  bank. 
A  prominent  resident,  solely  on 
the  strength  of  the  stories  and 
pictures,  promised  to  under¬ 
write  the  basic  cost  of  the  high 
school  education  and  perhaps 
college  if  the  girl  wanted  to  go 
on.  He  insists  on  remaining 
anonymous.  Not  even  the  girl 
knows  his  name. 

Three  complete  wardrobes 
were  promised  immediately. 

Professional  baseball  teams, 
modeling  agencies,  a  sweater 
manufacturer,  fashion  show  di¬ 
rectors  and  press  agents  for 
everything  from  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia  to  pizza  pies  bore  down 
on  Gary  and  the  McKnights. 

They  sweated  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  sifting  out  the  offers 
that  w’ould  help  the  girl  finish 
her  much  wanted  education 
from  the  attempts  at  callous  ex¬ 
ploitation. 

Dorothy  Brown  left  that 
chore  to  them  while  she  en¬ 
joyed  a  week  at  Myrtle  Beach 
and  her  first  look  at  an  ocean. 

She  had  scored  110  in  an  IQ 
test.  She  had  been  questioned 
by  experts  who  would  advise 
whether  to  send  her  to  public 
or  private  school  since  the  girl 
would  have  to  start  out  with 
students  much  younger  than 
herself. 

Girl  Must  Decide 

The  tempo  picked  up  as  U.  S. 
dailies  and  two  British  dailies 
insisted  on  new  angles  on  this 
“Cinderella”  girl.  Gary  spent 
hours  on  the  phone.  Helping  at 
the  beach,  Tom  McKnight  and 
his  wife  tried  to  protect  Doro¬ 
thy  from  the  overly  curious. 


Snapshot  of  Dorothy 

A  call  came  from  an  Ed 
Sullivan  representative  seeking 
the  girl  for  his  TV  show.  Not 
much  later  came  a  call  from 
NBC,  presumably  in  behalf  of 
the  Steve  Allen  Show. 

Gary  and  Pete  McKnight, 
weary  of  multiple  long  distance 
consultations  with  Tom  Mc¬ 
Knight  and  Dorothy,  packed  up 
and  headed  for  the  beach. 
There  they  hoped  to  find  some 
place  with  no  phone  where  they 
can  spread  before  Dorothy  a 
bewildering  array  of  offers  and 
opportunities. 

She’s  the  one,  all  insist,  who 
will  make  the  final  decisions. 


$5,000  Estate  Left 
By  Burton  Rascoe 

The  late  Burton  Rascoe, 
author,  editor  and  critic,  left  an 
estate  estimated  at  $5,000,  it 
was  learned  with  the  filing  of 
his  will  in  Surrogate’s  Court 
this  week. 

Under  terms  of  his  will, 
dated  Sept.  30,  1940,  the  entire 
estate  goes  to  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Hazel  Luke  Rascoe  of  Boise, 
Idaho. 

The  will  was  filed  under  ihe 
name  of  Arthur  Burton  Rascoe. 

Mr.  Rascoe,  who  died  March 
19  at  the  age  of  64,  wrote  a 
syndicated  television  column  for 
the  Newhouse  group  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 


Just  a  Lucky  Guy 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Powell  (Pat)  Kelly  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  staff  won 
$40,000  in  the  Libby  Frozen 
Foods  contest  drawing.  Last 
year  he  won  $1,380  in  the  Times 
Herald’s  crossword  puzzle  con¬ 
test. 


(' 


Fashion  Scribes  Feted — 
No  Time  to  Hit  the  Sack 


By  Adeline  Fitzgerald 


missed  a  collection  since  1934.) 
Barbie  with  Mama 


Paris 

American  fashion  reporters 
ai'e  stunned  by  the  thing  they’ve 
seen  coming  for  six  years — the 
sack  dress,  ending  at  the  knees. 

Here  they  were,  in  the  cou¬ 
ture  houses,  sitting  pretty  in 
their  best  clothes,  beltlines  neat¬ 
ly  cinched,  skirts  half-way  to 
their  ankles,  when  they  had  to 
break  the  story  that  the  sack  is 
here.  Here  for  them,  too,  as 
soon  as  they  have  the  courage 
to  let  themselves  go. 

A  fashion  publicist  came  to  a 
Paris  party  in  a  yellow  flowered 
chiffon  gathered  at  the  neck  like 
a  laundry  bag,  and  falling 
straight  to  her  knees.  If  every¬ 
body  hadn’t  seen  it  in  Given¬ 
chy’s  last  collection  they  would 
have  assumed  it  was  her  night¬ 
gown. 

By  Aug.  26,  when  Balenciaga 
and  Givenchy,  the  rebel  di’ess- 
makers,  have  let  the  press  in 
on  their  thinking,  everything 
should  be  in  the  bag.  Until  now. 


Reporters  who  did  get  there 
included  Carrie  Donovan  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  her  bilin¬ 
gual  Girl  Friday,  Gill  Gold¬ 
smith;  Mrs.  Winnifred  Mather 
of  the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Pro¬ 
vince,  Paul  Ghali,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  Paris  Bureau, 
the  only  man  covering  the  collec¬ 
tions  for  an  American  newspa¬ 
per;  Martha  McKenna  of  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier,  Mrs. 
Yolande  Maurer  of  the  Miami 


DRESSMAKER  Jaan  Desses  discusses  his  "bird-tail"  silhouette  with 
Mrs.  Winnifred  Mather  of  the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Province  and  Paul 
Ghali  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Paris  bureau. 


The  enormous  hand  -  made  and  Carven  was  first  to  act  on 
chandelier  of  fresh  pink  carna-  it.) 

tions  and  pink  and  white  candles  During  the  show  her  pi’etty 
(Fla.)  Herald,  Janet  Flanner  of  under  which  the  guests  were  to  mannequins  modeled  the  gold 
the  New  Yorker,  and  Mrs.  Mil-  enter  began  to  drip  hot  wax  on  nylons,  with  very  short,  full 
dred  Lensing,  woman’s  editor  of  them  and  had  to  be  extinguished  skirts,  and  a  sprinkl  ng  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-  on  orders  of  the  fire  depart-  gold  dust  on  their  heads  and 
Journal.  Mrs.  Lensing  is  the  ment,  but  it  was  a  memorable  bare  shoulders.  Very  effective, 
only  newspaperwoman  who  creation.  Christian  Dior’s  dinner  and  the  next  day  something  be- 
brought  her  understudy  to  guests  that  night  included  Eu-  yond  the  dream  of  any  press 
Europe  w'ith  her;  her  9-year  genia  Sheppai'd  of  the  New 
daughter  Barbie  is  seeing  every-  y„rk  Herald  Tribune. 


On  another  night,  the  fashion 
people  saw  St.  Cloud  en  fete  in 


only  second-hand  report  of  short  their  honor,  looking,  at  twilight 


and  straight  innovations  have 
drifted  out  of  those  two  houses 
It  is  Dior’s  collection  which  has 
confirmed  the  sack  look. 

Parties,  Parties 

Headlines  mean  headaches  for 
the  press,  but  the  girls  have 
been  having  fun,  too, — after 
working  hours.  Parties,  parties. 
Helena  Rubinstein  invited  them 
to  her  fabulous  penthouse  on 
the  He  Saint  Louis  in  the  Seine 
and  met  them  at  the  door  wear¬ 
ing  her  23-carat  emerald.  They 
browsed  among  her  treasures — 
eight  Picassos,  two  Renoirs,  a 
dozen  Chagalls  and  Miros  and 
500  carved  African  primitives. 
They  chatted  with  Dressmaker 
Jean  Desses  and  had  champagne 
and  dried  sugared  raspberries 
in  three  buffet-bars. 

But  this  was  not  all.  One 
flight  up  is  the  garden,  with  a 
fountain,  real  grass,  and  a 
panoramic  view  of  Paris  that, 
clockwise,  takes  in  the  Pan¬ 
theon,  Notre  Dame,  the  Inva- 
lides.  Tour  Eiffel,  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe  and  Sacre  Coeur.  This 
garden  is  as  valuable  as  Mad- 
ame’s  emeralds,  and  invitations 
to  it  are  seldom  regretted.  It 
was  no  fault  of  Virginia  Pope’s 
that  she  didn’t  get  there.  “I 
stood  for  an  hour  in  the  street, 
trying  to  get  a  taxi,”  she  la¬ 
mented  later.  (Miss  Pope,  now 
covering  for  Parade,  hasn’t 


as  it  does  in  a  Fragonard.  The 
Chambre  Syndicale  de  la  Cou¬ 
ture  Parisienne  took  over  the  St. 


Gayest  Soiree 

Invitations  to  Carven’s  eve¬ 
ning  press  showing  carried  a 
notation  “there  will  be  gold 
stockings”.  It  was  the  gayest 


agent  happened  to  the  house  of 
Carven:  one  of  the  mannequins 
won  4,000,000  francs  (about 
$12,000)  in  the  national  lottery. 
Her  picture  was  on  the  front 
pages  of  all  the  Paris  newspa¬ 
pers;  France-Soir's  photogra¬ 
pher  had  the  happy  idea  of 


fashion  soiree  of  the  week,  with  tying  the  stocking  around  her 

neck. 


If  you  live  in  France,  four 
million  francs  is  a  lot  of  money. 
Ask  the  girls  who  live  here: 
Nora  Martin  of  INS,  Marilyn 


Cloud  Golf  Club  for  a  supper  butler  in  tailcoats  pouring 

party  with  dancing  on  the  ter-  Scotch  as  if  it  were  champagne, 

race,  climaxed  by  fireworks  and  for  each  guest  (men,  too) 

from  the  woods  below  —  and  a  free  pair  of  $10.90  good  ny- 

Paris  twinkling  in  the  distance.  Ions,  tenderly  wrapped  in  silk. 

(The  park  was  laid  out  by  the  (With  the  new  long-legged  look,  Gerson  of  UP  Rosette  Har- 

brother  of  Louis  XIV.)  stockings  are  very  important,  gi-ove  of  NEA,  Nadine  Walker 

of  AP  and  Monique  de  Faucon 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 

the 

In  an 

covering  the  Kitty 

C-  phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  lost  some 

of  her  own  fashion.  In  a  jam- 
*  packed  session,  her  neighbor’s 

'  I  lighted  cigarette  nestled  in  Kit- 

A  "T'  i^^'nk  stole.  At  least  once  a 

'V' year,  Mrs.  Mock  covers  the 

European  collections  for  her 
^  Philadelphia  readers,  and  al- 

1  takes  home  some  Por- 

It' celaine  de  Paris  cooking  utensils 
N  New'  Jersey  farm 

4U  kitchen.  She  collects  the  rose 
hangs  her  pots  and 

-i  ^ pans  around  the  copper  hood  of 

her  which  stands 

middle  of  the  room.  Now 
Berlin  on  vacation,  Kitty  is  hap- 

TIRED  BUT  HAPPY  that  Fashion  Week  is  over.  Nadine  Walker  of 

the  AP  Paris  Bureau  and  Madame  Lucie  Noel  of  the  Paris  office  j  ■c'  •  cu  -J 

of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  sit  out  a  dance  at  one  of  the  Eugenia  Sheppard, 

numerous  parties.  Nadine  wears  gold  chinti.  (Cent  nued  on  ]Hige  56) 
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‘I  WANT  YOU  TO  BE  NOTHING  SPREADS  ROUNDUP  OF  ACCOMPLICES 


99  44/100%  PURE!’ 


LIKE  TROUBLE  TO  FOLLOW 


Ivey,  St.  Petersburg  Times 


Callahan,  United  Features 


Roche,  Buffalo  Courier  Express 


Editor  Defends  Handling 
Of  Chicago  Riot  Story 


Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  editorially  answer  the 
Columbia  (S.C.)  State,  w'hich 
had  accused  the  Tribune  of  ex¬ 
aggerating  racial  disorders  in 
the  South,  but  underemphasiz¬ 
ing  similar  occurrences  at 
home. 

The  Tribune  quoted  from  the 
State’s  editorial  referring  to  the 
Sunday  picnic  rioting  on  Chi¬ 
cago’s  South  Side  (July  29), 
charging  the  big  fight  “drew 
only  a  small  one  column  head¬ 
ing  on  page  2,  hid  under  the 
weather  map.  Said  the  startling 
headline:  ‘24  Hurt,  Seize  6  for 
Fight  in  Calumet  Park.’’  (Later 
it  developed  that  42  were  hurt.) 
And  the  story,  while  saying  that 
100  Negroes  were  in  the  object 
of  stones  thrown  at  them, 
never  did  say  that  those  making 
the  attack  were  white.’’ 

Said  the  Tribune  in  reply: 
‘‘The  writer  of  that  para¬ 
graph  must  have  seen  an  early 
edition  of  the  paper  which  was 
published  while  the  fighting  was 
still  in  progress.  He  would  have 
reached  a  different  conclusion 
if  he  had  seen  later  editions  of 
the  Tribune  in  which  the  column 
long  story  was  published  on 
page  1  under  a  five  column  head¬ 
line,  reading  as  follows: 

“South  Side  Melees;  44  Hurt; 
Bands  Stone  Autos;  2  Are  Set 
Aflame. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


“A  good  many  southern  edi¬ 
tors  share  the  curious  notion 
that  northerners  believe  or  pre¬ 
tend  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
racial  tension  in  the  cities  north 
of  the  Ohio  river.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Of  course  there  always  was 
some  tension  and  it  has  been 
heightened  by  the  waves  of  both 
white  and  Negro  migration  that 
have  swept  northward  in  recent 
decades. 

“Every  responsible  editor  in 
the  north  will  report  the  news 
of  interracial  violence,  wherever 
it  occurs,  but  with  the  greatest 
care  not  to  exaggerate  it  or  to 
inflame  a  mob.  Northern  papers 
not  only  give  news  of  local 
disturbances  as  prominent  re¬ 
porting  as  that  news  deserves, 
but  continually  support  civic 
action  to  prevent  or  to  minimize 
disturbances. 

“As  for  the  South  Carolina 
editor’s  concluding  observation, 
‘it  looks  to  us  as  if  the  Negro 
race  needs  more  help  in  Chicago 
in  defending  its  civil  rights  than 
in  the  south,’  we  can  say  this: 
Negroes  who  have  left  the  calm 
security  of  the  south  for  the 
risks  and  dangers  of  the  north 
show  no  sing  of  regretting  their 
decision  .  That  is  to  say,  they 
stay  up  here.” 

«  «  « 

The  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily 
News  of  July  31  featured  a 

(or  August  17,  1957 


page  one  picture  spread  cap¬ 
tioned  “Coming  back  home  to 
‘Home,  Sweet  Home’  ”  and 
describing  scores  of  Negroes 
“with  lips  quivering  with  fear 
but  happy  to  be  back  in  Dixie — 
refugees  from  the  reign  of  ter¬ 
ror  that  has  gripped  Chicago.” 
Officials  were  quoted  as  saying 
the  influx  of  Negroes  was  “far 
more  than  for  an  average 
Tuesday  night.” 

• 

2  Nations  Honor 
Our  Newspapers 

Washington 

Five  journalists  were  among 
a  dozen  United  States  citizens 
who  were  singled  out  for  honors 
of  the  Bolivian  Government  in 
ceremonies  here  last  week. 

Victor  Andrade,  Ambassador 
of  Bolivia,  said  the  decorations 
were,  in  effect,  “a  tribute  to  the 
entire  United  States  and,  in 
particular,  to  the  press  of  the 
United  States”  for  helping  to 
cement  a  harmonious  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  two  countries. 

Recipients  of  honors  included: 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times; 
Herbert  L.  Matthews,  a  former 
Times  correspondent  in  Bolivia; 
Drew  Pear.'jon,  coiumnist;  Cla  k 
Galloway,  U.  S.  News  &  World 
Report;  and  Robert  M.  Hallett, 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

The  Government  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  has  conferred  its  medal 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  rank  of 
commander,  on  Mr.  Sulzberger 
and  a  similar  medal,  in  the  de¬ 
gree  of  officer,  on  Robert  Aura 
Smith  of  the  Times’  editorial 
staff. 


550  Non-Dailies 
Are  Over  5,000 

The  1957  Directory  of  Week¬ 
ly  Newspaper  Representatives, 
Inc.  shows  550  weekly,  semi¬ 
weekly  and  tri-weekly  papers 
with  circulations  of  5,()00  or 
more.  376  are  published  in 
towns  of  under  50,000  popula¬ 
tion  and  174  in  larger  cities. 

Topping  the  list  is  the  Comp¬ 
ton  (Calif.)  Herald  American 
with  a  reported  circulation  of 
152,000.  The  Jeyerson  City 
(Mo.)  Farm  Bureau  News  is 
second  v/ith  49,257.  Of  those 
that  are  ABC-audited,  Ridge¬ 
wood  (N.J.)  Sunday  News 
leads  with  15,845. 

An  analysis  of  the  list  made 
by  Don  Robinson,  editor  of  the 
American  Press,  shows  that 
90%  of  the  7,494  towns  in 
which  non-daily  newspapers  are 
published  support  only  one 
newspaper.  There  are  6,720  one- 
paper  towns,  694  tv.o-paper 
towns,  47  three-paper  towns 
and  23  with  more  than  three 
papers. 


Editors  Promoted 

Erie,  Pa. 

Joseph  Meagher  was  pro¬ 
moted  from  managing  editor  to 
executive  editor,  and  Robert 
Barrett  from  news  and  picture 
editor  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Erie  Daily  Times  and  Sun¬ 
day  Times-News,  and  Ben 
Jones  was  promoted  from  news 
editor  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Erie  Morning  News  in  re¬ 
cent  staff  changes. 
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What  Has  to  Be  Done 
To  Stay  Basic  Medium 


By  (irorfie  Spcase 

General  Advert ising  Manager, 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel 


(Part  of  a  talk  to  the  Neus- 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  of  the  Cnrolinas.) 

Practically  every  newspaper 
in  the  country  is  taking  a  beat 
ing  on  National  Linage 
year. 

How  can  we  keep  newspapers 
the  basic  advertising  medium? 

First  of  all — we  should  take 
a  good  look  at  ourselves. 

Have  we  sold  our  markets 
and  the  circulation  coverage  of 
our  markets? 

Are  we  selling  jobbers, 
brokers,  distributors,  district 
managers,  regional  managers, 
companies  and  agencies  on  the 
merits  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing? 

Are  we  servicing  and  mer¬ 
chandising  the  business  w’e  are 
getting? 

We  have  to  reach  more  and 
more  of  the  top  executives  in 
companies.  This  should  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  and  toft  executives 
from  our  newspapers,  including 
publishers. 

A  BETTER  RATE  STRUC¬ 
TURE! 

The  differential  between  re¬ 
tail  and  national  rates  has  been 


20  to  25%  discounts  offered  by 
television,  radio  and  magazines. 

There  is  one  thing  certain 
in.snfar  as  rates  are  conceimed. 
Whatever  nowspajjers  do  in 
this  regard  to  bulk  discounts,  con-  were 
tracts  or  cash  refunds,  IT 
SHOULD  RE  UNIFORM. 


Central  .Agency 
CENTRAL  BUYING 


We  know  that  less  than  half 
of  the  advertisers  use  the  mar¬ 
ket  data  and  other  information 
which  we  furnish.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  continue  to  supply  it. 

Reasonable  merchandising  re¬ 
quests  should  be  honored  when¬ 
ever  possible,  but  we  should  not 
let  this  aspect  of  service  be 
abused. 

ROP  COLOR  is  helping  to 
glamourize  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  Last  September  the  first 
Color  Conference  was  held  in 
Chicago.  Approximately  300 
expected  and  over  840 
registered.  This  meeting  gen¬ 
erated  more  enthusiasm  for 
newsi)aper  advertising  than 


everything  else  I  have  seen  in 
the  past  10  years.  What  hap¬ 
pened? 

We  all  came  home  with  high 
hopes  that  we  had  finally  found 
something  to  combat  the  glam¬ 
our  of  TV  and  increase  our 
linage.  It  soon  faded,  because 
the  simple  truth  was  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  us  were  not  really 
set  up  to  produce  the  kind  of 
color  advertising  that  adver¬ 
tisers  wanted  —  when  they 
wanted  it.  So  advertisers  lost 
interest  too.  We  will  have  to 
buy  the  proper  equipment  to 
handle  ROP  color. 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  many 
that  newspapers  are  pricing 
(Continued  on  pai/c  <>21 


A 

AGENCY  FOR  NEWSPA¬ 
PERS  has  been  di.scussed  for 
years.  It  was  even  tried  by  a 
group  of  larger  papers  several 
years  back.  We  know  agencies 
would  like  to  issue  one  order 
for  a  cami)aign  in  a  selected 
group  of  newspapers — and  pay 
for  it  with  one  check. 

HOW  COULD  THIS  RE  AC¬ 
COMPLISHED?  A  separate 
department  could  be  set  up 
within  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  or  by  NAEA.  Even  an  out¬ 
side  organization  such  as  Media 
Records  could  take  care  of  this 
job. 

Naturally  a  i)lan  of  this  type 
would  cost  money,  but  it  would 
pay  handsome  dividends  over 
the  years. 

INTER  -  NEWSPAPER 


National  Ad 
Appeal  Gets 


Discount 

Louder 


.Asheville,  S.C. 

Admen  of  the  Carolinas  went 
away  from  their  summer  meet¬ 
ing  here  Aug.  10  more  con¬ 
scious  than  ever  of  the  grounds- 
well  for  discounts  on  national 
linage. 

They  also  heard  vociferous 
appeals  from  agency  spokesmen 
for  better  local  research,  read¬ 
ership  studies,  special  position 
for  ads,  improved  color  print¬ 
ing  and  merchandise  support. 

All  of  these  are  recurring 
themes  at  ad  managers’  confer¬ 
ences  but  they  were  accentuated 
in  panels  on  retail  and  national 
adveitising  that  kept  the  Caro¬ 
linas  NAEA  on  a  talkative 
basis. 

George  Spease,  general  adver 


ped,  the  dollar  figure  has  risen 
considei  ably  as  new  media  have 
come  into  the  picture.  He  sur¬ 
veyed  13  agency  executives  and 
rated  their  suggestions  for 
newspapers:  Four  for  bettor  re¬ 
search,  specifically  readershi]) 
studies;  nine  for  discount  struc¬ 
tures;  seven  for  better  position¬ 
ing  of  national  ads;  eight  for 
stiindardization  in  color;  two 
for  bettor  merchandising  su])- 
1)0  rt. 

Tntroductorv  Ad’  Kainbon 


COMPETITIVE  SELLING  has 
getting  greater.  More  and  more  been  a  controversial  question, 
national  advertising  money  is  We  believe  the  more  often 
coming  in  the  back-door,  dis-  newspaper  advertising  is 

guised  as  co-op  advertising,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  _  _ _  _ _ 

And  the  differential  within  ones  responsible  for  spending  tising  manager  of  the  Winston- 
RETAIL  contract  rates  in  advertising  dollars  the  larger  Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel, 

share  we  will  receive.  voiced  general  agreement,  from 

LET’S  LET  THE  ADVER-  the  newspaper  side,  with  most 
TISER  KNOW  WE  ARE  IN-  of  the  suggestions  put  forth  by 
TERESTED  AND  WANT  HIS 
BUSINESS!  However,  we  do 
not  believe  w'e  should  antago¬ 
nize  agencies  and  companies  in 
trying  to  “break  the  list’’  after 


many  instances  is  just  as  great 
as  between  national  and  retail 
rates. 


Open  Rate  As  Basis 
A  few  larger  newspapers  are 
experii.'enting  with  discount 
rates  for  ROP  color  advertis¬ 
ing  while  othei’s  have  a  sliding 


agencymen.  (His  talk  appears 
elsewhere  on  this  page.) 


Advertisers  Suggest 


In  summary,  here  are  some 


scale  rate  which  affects  mostly  the  schedule  has  been  set  up.  of  ideas  expressed  in  the 


large  volume  advertisers. 

Why  shouldn’t  we  give  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  the  same 
privilege  as  retailers?  Why  not 
offer  him  a  similar  contract, 
using  the  open  rate  as  a  basis? 

Regional  agenev  m'-n  have 
told  us  if  we  would  offer  con¬ 
tract  rates  for  national  adver¬ 
tisers,  they  would  start  selling 
newspaper  advertising  in  ear¬ 
nest.  An  advertising  manager 


As  for  SERVICES  REN-  panels 
DERED  BY  NEWSPAPERS,  Robert  H.  Leslie,  Sears,  Roe- 
are  we  giving  the  advertiser  buck  &  Co. — Department  stores 


too  few  or  too  many  services? 
Does  the  advertiser  utilize  the 
services  av’ailable?  Frankly,  I 
don’t  believe  we  are  giving  the 
advertiser  enough  information 
about  our  newspapers  and 
markets.  We  need  to  know 
more  about  the  characteristics 
of  our  newspaper  readers  as  to 


of  a  national  milling  company  age  groups  and  income  groups, 
told  us  his  company  would  We  need  to  give  the  adver- 
spend  from  2  to  3  million  dol-  tiser  more  information  about 
lars  additional  in  newspapers  his  sales  and  distribution  pat- 
each  year  if  they  could  get  the  tern. 


need  newspaper  circulation 
growth,  editorial  strength  and 
service  by  high-calibre  person¬ 
nel. 

Walter  J.  Klein,  agency  presi¬ 
dent  —  Newspapers  should  re¬ 
cognize  agencies  in  the  retail 
field;  they  should  grant  com¬ 
missions,  discounts,  etc.  on  re¬ 
tail  business. 

William  W.  Neal,  Atlanta 
agencyman — Although  the  per¬ 
centage  of  advertising  budgets 
going  to  newspapers  has  drop- 


Oliver  Crawley,  retailer  — 
store  allocates  70''/^  of  its 
budget  to  newspapers.  He 
urged  ad  salesmen  to  stop  fear¬ 
ing  other  media;  it  makes  them 
waste  time  on  “being  clever  and 
not  showing  the  product.”  Poor 
rate  structures,  he  .said,  lead  to 
“double  billing”  practices;  he 
would  have  retail  and  national 
departments  co-ordinated. 

Fiske  Lochridge,  Katz  Agen¬ 
cy  —  He  believes  newspapers 
should  make  a  pitch  for  the 
“pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
manufacturers’  ‘introductory’ 
rainbow.”  Jlore  research  is 
needed,  but  newspapers  are  in 
be.st  position  to  get  new  prod¬ 
uct  advertising  and  the  milline 
rate  is  of  less  concern  to  the 
advertiser  than  it  is  on  a  sus¬ 
taining  campaign.  To  encourage 
the  latter  business  he  proposed 
discounts  and  better  “adjacen¬ 
cies” — positioning  ads  by  fea¬ 
ture  or  category. 

Carl  W.  Pollock,  advertising 
director  of  the  Charleston  Post- 
News  and  Courier,  presided  at 
the  business  and  luncheon  ses¬ 
sions.  The  panel  moderators 
w’ere  Robert  J.  Alander,  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  and  Robert  H. 
Lampee,  Charlotte  News. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Golden  Dozen  VIII 


Why  Not  Ads  with  Pay -TV? 
Lewis,  K&E  President,  Asks 


Leader  Points  to  Newspapers, 

Says  Public  Likes  Paid  Space 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

“Why  can’t  television,  in  the  development  of  its  system 
of  remuneration,  explore  those  used  by  newspapers  and 
magazines  instead  of  copying  the  system  used  by  radio?” 

William  B.  Lewis,  president,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc., 
raised  that  question  the  other  day  in  the  course  of  a 
“Golden  Dozen”  interview.  Discussion  of  increased  costs  of 
advertising  in  all  media,  with  top  honors  going  to  TV, 
had  lead  to  the  recent  debate  on  the  TV  subscription  idea 
before  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

“What  has  interested  me  as  a  TT;  1  TZ  7Z  7  7 
,  dollars  and  not  5  or  10  cents  for 
by-stander  in  all  this  argument  ...  ,  ...  . 

•  tu  i  -ii.  -j  u  their  daily  newspapers  without 

IS  that  neither  side  has  con-  ,  ...  i.  « 

,  .,  -u  iM  ^  advertising  support.  Magazine.s, 

sidered  the  possibility  of  com-  .  ij  1  u 

...  •  11  j  too,  would  cost  as  much  as  ex- 

bining  commercially  -  sponsored  .  u  u 


uuMiig  honks 

TV  with  pay-TV”,  he  com-  Pensive  dooks. 
mented.  “Why  not  run  advertis- 
ing  with  pay-TV?  That  seems 
logical,  and  certainly  worthy  of 
.study. 

‘•I.ook  at  new'spapers  and 
magazines.  In  their  case,  the 
public  has  long  considered  ad¬ 
vertising  as  part  of  the  whole 
information  sought  and  bought. 

Surveys  show  that  people,  far 
from  resenting  TV  commercials, 
also  like  those  that  are  w'ell 
done. 

TV  “Too  Expensive” 

“It  is  getting  too  expensive 
for  advertisers  to  pay  all  the 
cost  of  bringing  TV  entertain¬ 
ment  and  information  into  the 
homes.  Lever  Brothers  is  now 
sharing  costs  with  other  spon¬ 
sors.  RCA  will  be  advertising  its 
TV  sets  with  others  helping  to 
pay  the  bill  on  the  Fisher  and 
the  Gobel  show’s.  And  so  it  goes 
with  all  important  shows. 

“Sponsors  may  not  be  able  to 
heep  on  carrying  the  full  load, 
if  the  trend  tow’ard  increased 
talent  costs  continues. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  TV, 
like  the  print  media,  should  not 
receive  income  both  from  com¬ 
mercial  interests  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  they,  the  producers, 
are  serving. 

“It  would  cost  people  several 
editor  &.  PUBLISHER  for  August  17,  1957 


“People  do  not  dislike  ad¬ 
vertising.  What  they  resent  is 
simply  bad  advertising.  It  is  a 
complete  fallacy  that  people  will 
not  pay  for  something  that  has 
advertising  in  it.” 

Modern  Manager 

Mr.  Lewis  was  selected  one  of 
the  12  outstanding  agency  men 
of  1957  because  of  the  modex-n 
management  methods  he  intro¬ 
duced  to  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
when  he  became  president  in 
1951.  By  so  doing,  he  has  gi’eat- 
ly  increased  the  value  of  serv¬ 
ices  I’endered  to  adveitisers, 
and  the  effectivenes  of  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  clients’  advertising  genei-- 
ally. 

His  views  on  the  immediate 
situation  in  TV  advertising 
weie  given  prominence  in  this 
leport,  both  because  of  their 


^Golden  Dozen* 

Following  are  leaders  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  business  who  have 
been  interviewed  in  the  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  "Golden  Dozen"  series 
to  date: 

Norman  H.  Strouse,  president,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  J«n.  26; 
Robert  D.  '  Holbrook,  chairman, 
Compton  Advertising,  Feb.  23;  Ma¬ 
rion  Harper  Jr.,  president,  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  April  13;  Lawrence 
Valenstein,  chairman.  Grey  Advertis¬ 
ing,  June  22;  John  P.  Cunningham, 
president  and  chairman,  Cunningham 
&  Walsh  Inc.,  July  20;  Fairfax  M. 
Cone,  chairman.  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Inc., 
July  27. 


William  B.  Lewis 


timeliness  and  because  of  the 
distinction  earned  by  Mr.  Lewis 
in  the  past  when  he  was  with 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem. 

While  he  began  his  career  as 
an  advertising  copywriter,  Mr. 
Lewis  was  associated  with  CBS 
from  1935  until  the  war  in 
charge  of  radio  programs,  and 
then,  after  the  war,  he  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  same  network  a 
surwey  of  attitudes  towards 
America’s  system  of  broadcast¬ 
ing  which  was  regaided  as  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the 
industry.  During  World  War  II, 
he  headed  the  Office  of  War  In- 
foi-mation’s  Domestic  Radio  Bu- 
I’eau. 

President’s  Job 

In  1944  he  joined  K&E  as 
vicepiesident  in  charge  of  radio 
and  a  member  of  the  plans 
boai’d.  He  was  elected  president 
in  October  1951. 

“As  pi’esident”,  Mr.  Lewis 
said,  “I  consider  my  most  im¬ 
portant  job  is  to  furnish  the 
organization  and  climate  in 
which  the  specialists  assembled 
by  the  agency  can  w’ork  effec¬ 
tively,  efficiently  and  happily 
for  our  clients. 

“If  this  job  is  done  at  all 
well,  it  makes  selling  new  ac¬ 
counts  and  holding  those  we 
have  already  easy.” 

One  of  Mr.  Lewis’s  first  acts 
as  president  was  to  prepare 
with  his  top  executives  a  “Book 
of  Procedures”.  That  book, 
while  subject  to  constant  revi¬ 
sion,  is  the  guide  for  agency 
operations.  Thei’e  are  250  copies 
distributed,  all  numbered.  Any 
executive  leaving  the  firm  must 
return  his  numbered  copy  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  final  pay  check. 

“We  didn’t  prepare  this  book 
and  hand  it  down  ready-made 
to  the  department  heads  and  ac- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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count  management  groups”,  Mr. 
Lewis  said.  “We  asked  our  de¬ 
partment  heads  to  write  it 
themselves. 

“We  asked  them  to  set  down 
on  paper  precisely  how  they 
wanted  to  operate  with  other  de¬ 
partments  and  groups  within 
the  basic  philosophy.” 

Basic  Philosophy 

That  basic  philosophy,  com¬ 
prising  the  introduction  of  the 
Book  of  Procedures,  reads: 

“To  operate  successfully  at 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  you  must 
understand  clearly  that  you  are 
now  pait  of  a  group  operation. 
Individual  operations — no  mat¬ 
ter  how  brilliant — do  not  fit  the 
K&E  concept. 

“We  believe  that  clients  pi’ofit 
from  our  full  resoui’ces  only 
when : 

“1.  The  skills  and  experience 
of  all  the  agency’s  key  people 
are  made  available  to  the  client 
(not  just  the  people  assigned  to 
the  account). 

“2.  The  client  receives  inte¬ 
grated  programs  of  marketing 
and  advertising  wherein  all 
facets  complement  one  another, 
and  work  not  in  several  un¬ 
related  directions  but  tow’ard 
one  desired  and  conunon  goal. 

“Group  effectiv'eness  cannot 
be  achieved  by  isolated  account 
management  groups  operating 
as  agencies  within  agencies, 
not  by  one-man  dictatorial  oper¬ 
ations  (no  matter  how  strong 
and  capable  the  man),  nor  by 
strong  individual  departments 
dictating  their  own  account 
strategies  without  relation  to 
the  work  of  other  departments. 
It  can  be  achieved  by  careful 
organization,  by  efficient  oper¬ 
ating  procedures,  by  group 
meetings  and  other  practical 
forms  of  inter-office  communi¬ 
cations.” 

$84  Million  Billing 

Mr.  Lewis  summed  up  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  book  and  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  modern  management  it 
has  brought  to  the  agency  by 
.saying: 

“We  don’t  w'ant  to  be  the  big¬ 
gest  advertising  agency  in  the 
world.  We  just  want  to  be  the 
best.  Our  aim  is  to  serve  a  limi¬ 
ted  number  of  important  clients. 
Our  estimate  right  now  is  not 
more  than  25.  All  of  them  must 
be  large  enough  as  far  as  ap¬ 
propriation  is  concerned  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  render  all  the  extra 
services  now  required  by  adver¬ 
tisers.” 

K&E  has  20  clients,  or  19, 
depending  upon  whether  Ford 
Institutional  and  Mercury  are 


considered  one  or  two  accounts. 
These  accounts  represent  billing 
that  should  add  up  to  $84  mil¬ 
lion  when  the  agency’s  fiscal 
year  ends  in  September. 

Of  the  total,  the  K&E  account 
groups  and  media  associates  in¬ 
vested  (according  to  figures  for 
eight  months  of  this  year) 
24.7%  in  newspapers;  25.1%  in 
magazines;  7.4%  in  radio; 
44.8%  in  TV  and  1%  in  out¬ 
door.  During  the  past  three 
years  this  pattern  of  investment 
has  nearly  stabilized,  with  radio 
winning  back  a  little  money  lost 
to  TV  and  the  others  remaining 
in  about  the  same  ratio,  Mr. 
Lewis  said. 

K&E  has  climbed  to  its 
present  rate  of  billing  through 
the  following  steps  since  1930: 

1930,  $1,962,000;  1935,  $2,- 
390,000;  1940,  $4,300,000;  1945, 
$14,200,000;  19.50,  $33,800,000; 
1955,  $60,000,000;  1956,  $80,000,- 
000;  and  1957,  84,000,000. 

15%  Commission? 

Mr.  Lewis  was  a.sked  his 
views  on  the  present  15%  com¬ 
mission  method  of  agency  com¬ 
pensation. 

“When  you  consider  that  from 
an  exceedingly  good  year  an 
agency  will  make  only  between 
2  and  2*4%  on  total  billing, 
and  that  it  can  go  down  to  as 
low  as  1  and  l*/i%,  I  believe  you 
will  agree  that  15%  is  not  ex- 
horbitant,”  he  replied. 

“At  K&E  we  sometimes 
charge  fees  in  addition  to  the 
commission.  We  try  to  spell  out 
individual  contract  terms  with 
each  client.  We  work  under  a 
system  of  cost  controls,  and  we 
can  determine  equitable  charges 
either  on  a  yearly  or  a  per  job 
basis. 

“What  has  confused  the  issue 
of  agency  compensation  is  the 
fact  that  the  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  has  gone  up  tremendous¬ 
ly,  and  rates,  likewise,  are 
higher.  This  has  enabled  agen¬ 
cies  to  give  some  extra  services 
they  othenvise  could  not  have 
offered. 

“My  guess  is  that  however 
the  advertiser  is  charged  what 
is  paid  to  advertising  agencies 
will  tend  to  go  up  if  the  adver¬ 
tisers  wish  to  receive  top-grade 
service.” 

In  answ'er  to  a  direct  ques¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Lewis  expressed  his 
opinion  it  would  be  “extremely 
wasteful  for  advertisers  to  set 
up  their  own  departments  to 
take  the  place  of  advertising 
agencies.” 

“I  think  one  of  the  greatest 
stumbling  blocks  in  agency 
practice  is  the  tendency  to  try 
to  be  all  things  to  all  kinds  of 
clients”,  he  continued.  “In  the 
desire  for  grow’th,  or  in  the 


pleasure  of  the  hunt  for  new 
business,  many  agencies  accept 
assignments  from  clients  whom 
they  are  not  set  up  to  serve,  or 
whose  demands  for  specialized 
and  extraordinary  service  will 
wreck  the  normal  service  to  the 
agency’s  other  clients,  or  ■whose 
method  of  operation  will  never 
jell  with  the  agency’s  method  of 
operation. 

“These  mismatches  lead  to 
trouble  for  the  client,  loss  of 
business  for  the  agency,  and  loss 
of  prestige  for  the  entire  adver¬ 
tising  agency  business.” 

Newspaper  Advertisers 

Among  K&E’s  important 
newspaper  advertisers  are  Ford 
Institutional,  Mercury,  Pepsi¬ 
cola,  Chase  National  Bank, 
Shell  Oil,  RCA,  Beechnut,  and 
Canadian  Pacific. 

“We  consider  all  media  as 
local  media”,  Mr.  Lewis  said. 
“In  that  connection  it  is  hard 
for  us  to  justify  and  understand 
the  differential  between  news¬ 
papers’  national  and  local  rates. 
It  would  seem  to  us  to  be  more 
in  line  with  w’hat  other  media 
are  doing,  if  the  ntwspapers 
would  allow  discounts  for  quan¬ 
tity,  rather  than  by  making  a 
distinction  between  so-called 
local  and  national  advertisers. 
Since  all  business  is  local,  all 
advertisers  must  also  nece.ssari- 
ly  be  local. 

“We  are  getting  discounts  for 
quantity  from  TV  and  radio 
networks  and  from  the  maga¬ 
zines.  In  the  newspaper  field, 
we  are  glad  to  note  that  ROP 
color  and  the  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  have  now  started  this 
policy. 

“The  single  discount  hold-out 
in  newspaper  advertising  is 
black  and  white.  This  traditional 
stand  is  outmoded  today.  It  is 
beginning  to  hurt  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  I  honestly  believe.” 

Mr.  Lewis  said  that  while  he 
greatly  appreciated  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  .Advertising, 
ANPA,  in  selling  newspapers  as 
a  medium,  what  advertising 
agencies  need  to  serve  clients  is 
complete  detail  on  local  coverage 
by  individual  newspapers. 

“Here  is  the  local  market  and 
here  is  how  we  cover  it”,  he  con¬ 
cluded,  was  the  “real  story  for 
newspapers  to  tell.” 


Family  Portrait 

Philadelphia 
The  sixth  annual  “Delaware 
Valley,  U.S.A.  1957”,  a  roto¬ 
gravure  supplement  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  will  be 
published  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  24. 
The  supplement  will  be  a  docu¬ 
mentary  on  the  families  of  the 
area. 


Agency  Booms 
With  Billings, 
Larger  Staff 

Burke  Dowling  Adams,  Inc., 
with  headquarters  in  Atlanta  is 
booming.  Billings  in  less  than 
one  year  have  jumped  from 
about  $8  million  to  $17.5  mil¬ 
lions. 

A  New  York  office  was 
opened  last  May.  There  the  staff 
has  been  increased  from  60  to 
100  in  the  past  60  days.  Other 
branches  are  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  , 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  Panama 
City,  Panama. 

.Anthony  Alduino  was  la.st 
week  appointed  vicepresident 
and  comptroller,  responsible  for 
finance  and  business  adminis¬ 
tration.  He  was  comptroller  for 
-Meldrum  &  Few-smith,  Inc.. 
Cleveland,  and  previously  held 
a  similar  position  at  Buchanan 
&  Co. 

New  on  the  New  York  staff 
are  Joseph  A.  Romanello,  mar¬ 
ket  research  department;  and 
Michael  Fleming,  copy. 

The  New  York  office  is  han¬ 
dling  such  accounts  as  Stude- 
baker-Packard,  Mercedes-Benz, 
Curtiss-Wright,  and  Scandi¬ 
navian  Airlines  System. 

*  *  ♦ 

.Vgency  Personnel  Changes 

Cary  Neale,  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  at  Seklemian  &  North, 
Inc.,  where  he  has  been  art 
director  since  1955  ....  Ralph 

C.  Tenner,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector,  Anderson  &  Cairns,  Inc., 
appointed  chairman  of  agency’s 
creative  board  ....  Leonard 
Gold.sen,  formerly  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  to  project  director 
research  depai’tment,  Fletcher 

D.  Richards  .  .  .  William  J. 
Gillilan  promoted  to  marketing 
director  Ketchum,  MacLeod  & 
Grove,  Pittsburgh  ....  Frank 
J.  Byrne,  formerly  vicepresi¬ 
dent  L.  E.  .McGivena  Agency 
and  mo.st  recently  with  Metro 
Sunday  Newspapers,  to  New 
York  sales  staff  U.  S.  News  & 
World  Report  ....  Emmett 
Bates  Faison,  formerly  with 
Benton  &  Bowles,  to  New  York 
office,  H.  B.  Humphrey,  Alley 
&  Richards,  Inc.,  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  ....  Robert  Milford, 
from  William  Esty  Co.,  Inc.,  to 
Kudner  Agency  as  a  TV-pro- 
ducer  and  director  ....  Doro¬ 
thy  Davis  Smith  to  Emil  Mogul 
Co.,  Inc.,  as  assistant  to  ac¬ 
count  supervisor  on  Revlon  cos¬ 
metics. 
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You  always  sell  MORE  NEW  CARS 

where  more  people  can  afford  to  buy  them 


mar- 

and 


When  you  sell  anything  it’s  important  to  know 
exactly  who  is  your  best  prospective  customer.  In 
Greater  Cleveland  most  new  cars  sold  last  year  were 
delivered  to  homes  in  the  economic  sectors  of 
Cleveland  where  the  Plain  Dealer  is  most  widely 
read.  Sales  of  new  cars  in  the  26  adjacent  counties 
(covered  by  the  Plain  Dealer)  were  equal  in  dollars 
to  the  Cleveland  market. 


The  whole  Cleveland  market  is  one  of  the  most  compact 
in  America.  Your  Plain  Dealer  advertising  reaches  your 
Cleveland  customer  and  gives  you  the  very  real  bonus  of 
26  adjacent  counties,  to  boot. 

If  you’d  like  to  know  more  about  how  new  cars  are  sold 
in  Greater  Cleveland,  write  for  our  Automotive  Report.  It 
details  sales  by  MAKE,  MODEL,  DEALER  AND  AREA 
and  may  be  helpful  to  you  in  planning  promotion  on  the  58s. 


You  sell  two  great  RETAIL  MARKETS 
in  The  PLAIN  DEALER  Cleveland  ^2  ^ 


billion 

26  adjacent  Counties  ^2  billion 
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It’s  a  MARKET 
larger  than  each  of 
36  entire  States 


RETAIL  SALES  IN  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  COUNTIES 


CIEVEIAND 
CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 

_ (000) _ 


26  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 


TOTAL 

(000) 


COMMODITY 


Total  Retail  Sales 


Retail  Drug  Sales 


Automotive 


The  ONLY 
Cleveland 
Newspaper 
that  sells  the 
WHOLE 
Cleveland  Market. 


Gas  Stations 


Furniture,  Household  Applionces 


(Source,  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10,  1957} 


*  Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown's  Counties  are  not  included  in  above  Sales, 


The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc,,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta, 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network. 
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RETAILING 


Department  Store  Finds 
Laughter  Boosts  Sales 


People  like  to  laugh. 

Norman  Wilner,  advertising 
manager  of  L.  M.  Blumstein, 
Inc.,  71-year-old  New  York  de¬ 
partment  store,  reached  that 
conclusion  when  he  “kidded  the 
pants”  off  merchandise  placed  on 
sale  and  advertised  in  the  Neiv 
York  News. 

“Sales  went  up  25  and  30% 
over  the  same  two  days  a  year 
ago,”  Mr.  Wilner  said. 

Mr.  Wilner  had  a  hard  time 
selling  his  boss.  Jack  Blumen- 
stem,  president,  when  he 
brought  him  the  rough  copy  for 
the  “Krazy  Daze”  sale,  to  be 
approved. 


“You’ll  never  get  away  with 
it,”  Mr.  Blumenstein  said.  Re¬ 
luctantly  he  finally  gave  his 
consent.  But  he  made  Mr.  Wil¬ 
ner  insert  this  italic  line  right 
under  the  ad’s  heading: 

“To  the  Public:  The  boss  is 
away  on  vacation  so  I  am  tak¬ 
ing  full  responsibility  for  this 
ad.  Signed  the  AD.  MGR.” 

“I  wanted  an  out,”  Mr.  Blum¬ 
stein  confessed.  “I  was  never 
so  certain  in  my  life  that  an 
advertisement  would  fail  as  I 
was  this  one.  But  I  guess 
people  enjoy  laughing.  Not  only 
did  sales  increase,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  very  many  favorable 


64%  of  oil  grocery  newspaper  advertising,  both 
notionol  and  local  in  Buffalo  in  1956,  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  combined,  was  published  in 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  a  six  day  newspaper. 

Far  the  details  of  this  use  of  linage  by  Chain  Stores, 
Independents,  Grocery  Departments,  Notional  Food 
Advertisers  and  Grocery  Store  Products  by  classifi¬ 
cations,  write  for  our  new  booklet,  “Grocery  Adver- 
tising  Linage",  bosed  on  the  reports  of  Medio 
Records,  Inc. 

SELL  THE  NEWS  READERS  AND  YOU 
SELL  THE  WHOLE  BUFFALO  MARKET 
OF  OVER  1,600,000  PEOPLE 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

KEllY'SMITH  CO.  —  National  Representotives 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


comments.  We’ll  try  the  same 
idea  again,  you  can  count  on 
that.” 

The  advertisement  in  question 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  a  hot 
spell,  Sunday,  July  28.  The  air 
conditioning  hadn’t  been  in¬ 
stalled,  and  the  ad  admitted 
that  sad  fact  as  a  starter.  Then 
the  copy  continued: 

“You’ll  say  Blumstein  is 
Krazy  to  sell  merchandise  at 
these  KRAZY  prices.  The 
KRAZY  sale  will  last  until  we 
get  rid  of  this  merchandise.  So 
take  your  time,  don’t  rush — it’s 
too  hot  and  if  we’re  not  in  busi¬ 
ness  next  week,  you’ll  under¬ 
stand.  And  remember  your 
credit  is  good  unless  it’s  bad 
and  if  it’s  bad  go  somewhere 
else.  Sorry,  no  mail  or  phone 
orders  because  our  telephone 
operator  just  quit.” 

Hot  Merchandise 

Under  .summer  furniture.  Mr. 
Wilner  wrote  that  the  beach 
umbrellas  on  sale  at  $12.12  were 
“A  Steal!” 

“This  happens  to  be  hot 
merchandise,”  the  text  contin¬ 
ued.  “The  gentlemen  we  bought 
it  from  is  now  under  lock  and 
key.  Adjustable  to  many  posi¬ 
tions  if  you  can  figure  out  how 
to  do  it.  Colorful  duck  cloth 
j  made  from  genuine  live  ducks.” 

I  Under  a  sub-head  of  “Nutty 
Notions”  the  store  offered  for 
I  sale  shoe  cabinets  “holds  8 
!  pairs  of  sneakers  but  you’ll  have 
a  lot  of  trouble  with  .shoes; 
shoe  bags  that  holds  142  pr. 
galoshes.  All  ouilted;  chair 
pads  that  were  “like  sitting  on 
,  a  rock.” 

!  Then  there  was  some  “banged- 
.  up  steelware.”  Readers  were 
;  warned  “maybe  you’ll  be  electro¬ 
cuted  when  you  plug  in  the  elec¬ 
tric  outlet  and  6  foot  cord”  in 
the  base  cabinet, 
j  Mr.  Blumstein  blushed  and 
blanched  when  Mr.  Wilner 
showed  him  what  he  wanted  to 
i  put  under  Space  Savers.  It  ran, 
and  the  item  was  sold  out.  The 
copv  .stated : 

“If  your  wife  insists  on  eat¬ 
ing  out  and  spending  your  hard- 
i  earned  money  in  restaurants 
tell  her  this  will  make  more 
room  in  her  kitchen.  If  she  still 
I  insi.sts  on  eating  out,  give  her 
a  belt  in  the  mouth.  Ventilated 
breadbox  in  case  you  have  any 
bread  to  ventilate.” 

!  Why  Girdles? 

There  were  summer  pajamas 
“smartly  styled  by  a  top  de- 
!  signer  who  shot  himself.”  The 
denim  pants  at  $2.39  were 

“smartly  tailored  in  an  out-of- 
town  sweat  shop.”  Girls  were 

told  if  they  have  “dimples  in 

your  knees”  buy  these  $2.39 

Bermuda  shorts;  otheinvise  stay 
away.” 


More  Ad  Funds 
To  Sell  Apples  , 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Practically  every  city  of 
20,000  population  or  larger  in 
the  11  states  of  this  four-state 
belt’s  main  market  area  will  be 
well  “covered”  for  apples  by  the 
80-city  advertising  campaign 
which  the  Appalachian  Apple 
Service,  Inc.  directors  has  ap¬ 
proved. 

The  early-season  campaign 
is  the  largest  ever  launched  by 
Appalachian  in  its  21  years.  It 
will  use  over  $43,000.  Of  this, 
$29,000  will  be  for  radio  time  i 
on  80  stations.  Forty  of  the  big¬ 
gest  dailies  of  the  11-state  area 
will  take  more  than  $11,000  for 
three  column-by-five-inch  ads 
weekly  on  “food  days”  for  three 
weeks. 

Apples  nationally  this  Fall 
will  have  behind  them  the  big¬ 
gest  public-education  program 
ever,  by  far.  In  addition  to  Ap¬ 
palachian  in  the  East,  the  New 
York-New  England  Apple  In¬ 
stitute,  whose  members  pay  3( 
per  bushel,  is  budgeting  $200,- 1 
000  as  follows:  Radio,  $100,000:^ 
newspapers,  $20,000:  'TV,  $50,- 
000:  trade  papers,  $10,000:  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  markets, 
$20,000.  This  is  about  double 
N.  Y.-N.  E.’s  biggest  previous 
effort. 

Washington  State  growen 
will  have  a  minimum  of  over 
$l-million. 


Rugs  were  of  such  colors 
“we  are  ashamed  to  describe 
them.”  There  were  Kleinert 
girdles  at  $1.99  described  as 
“Rubber.  Hot  and  Uncomfort¬ 
able.  Why  should  women  wear 
girdles  anyway?”  Playshoes  at 
$2.99  were  “ideal  for  you  lovely 
ladies  with  flat  feet.” 

Fiberglaze  curtains  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  “gorgeous  ‘filthy- 
white,”  the  color  that’s  guaran¬ 
teed  to  horrify  your  friends,” 
while  plisse  bed  spreads  were 
said  to  be  “ideal  for  your  guest 
room  if  you  wish  to  discourage 
overnight  visits.”  The  pillow 
cases  were  being  offered  at 
“rock  bottom  prices  to  people 
with  rocks  in  their  heads.” 

“The  buyer  bought  these 
while  he  was  drunk,”  the  ad 
said  about  some  Tots’  Sunsuits. 
Then  there  were  “Baby  Poll 
Pajamas”  which  were  “from 
the  picture  of  the  same  name 
a  real  stiff.” 

In  boldface  italics,  Mr.  Wilner 
wrote: 

“We  may  joke  about  our 
merchandise.  But  we  guarantee 
satisfaction  or  your  money  bafl> 
with  a  phony  smile.” 
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Admiral  TV  Steps  Up 
Co-op  Ads  in  Dailies 

Chicago  through  distributors  of  our 
Admiral  Corp.  will  make  pioducts,”  explained  Mr.  Eger. 


will  be  the  use  of  newspaper  Lriffcfjfla  Ao'^fir*v 
ROP  full  color  for  Admiral 
color  TV  sets.  This  advertising 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  test 

program  in  selected  markets,  Miami 

Announcement  of  the  inc 
told  E&P.  _ -  „  XT _  rs*.„ 


V  A|-1)U  /ALlh  111  rycllllt;^  m  Miami,  Fla. 

VJV^  i  111  begmnmg  m  October,  Mr.  Eger  Announcement  of  the  incorpo- 

Chicago  through  distributors  of  our  .  ,,  t>v  * 

,  .  ,  „  ,  nrodiiets  ”  exnlained  Mr  Ftrer  Admiral  has  been  in  color  TV  Mandell  advertising  agency,  and 

.\dmiral  Corp.  will  make  I  >  -  P  x-  ’  '  right  from  the  beginning,”  he  election  to  the  board  of  O  W 

ample  use  of  newspaper  co-  Newspaper  cooperative  adver-  <.but  we  haven’t  poured  a  H^s  as  vicepLident’ 

operative  advertising  in  dailies  tismg  does  the  work  at  the  re-  TV  pro-  has  been  made  by  Se  A 

and  weeklies  tail  level  in  bringing  the  cus-  ..  .  „t  •  <.  j  ^  ijesiie  A. 

IT  n  ^  tomer  into  the  store”  motionwise.  Me  intend  to  use  a  stem,  president, 

this  Fall  and  tiv-  ,  ,  conservative  approach  in  our  jjj.  Havs  ioined  the  agencv 

M’inter  to  snark  r  This  year  S  co-op  program  has  ,  T,r»T>  »  nays  joineu  me  ageiity 

\Mntei  to  spaik  r  y.  /  •  .  ,  use  of  newspaper  ROP  color.  as  art  director  last  year. 

Its  sales  drive  [  |  special  .signiticance,  he  said,  be  ^  together  with  W.  stem  is  a  veteran  of 

on  television  ^  cause^Adnn^^^^^^^^  ^  vicepresident  in  th^  years 

^^ts  nart  of  V  ‘  twice-^nce  to  the  dealer  and  ^“'*7 

its^  steJSLiJ^l!  once  to  the  customer.  “The 

advertising  pro¬ 
gram,  lejiresent- 
ing  an  overall 
increase  of  20Vc 
over  last  year. 


This  year’s  co-op  program  has 
special  significance,  he  said,  be¬ 
cause  Admiral  is  convinced  that 
a  television  set  has  to  be  sold 


win.fr  cw  f-iicr  V,  uotwiiic;!  •  x  Jicr  •  i 

dealer  nlavs  a  verv  hie-  nart  ’newspapers  in  key  cities  across  dell,  a  Floridian  since  194fi, 
in  the  selecting  of  a  high  tkket  has  been  in  the  newspaper. 


item,”  said  Mr.  Eger.  “Co-op 
advertising,,  therefore,  has  a 
special  interest  for  the  dealer 


More  Continuity 


public  relations  and  advertising 
field  for  more  than  a  quarter 
century.  Stuart  G.  Newman 


over  last  year,  u  Jf-  aeaier  <  advocating  to  u  „  u  active  in  newsnaner 

nevvspapers  will  account  for  ^torl ‘Ilfd  o'tLrlpSnSl”^  to  recommend  public  relations  and  advertising 

oO^c  of  Admiral  s  total  ad  bud-  atOTS  and  other  appliances.  to  dealers  smaller  ads,  but  more  loqa  „_d  has  resided  in 

get,  Edmond  I.  Eger,  vicepresi-  Jhe  new  approach  of  double  them,  to  provide  a  consistent  pr^^da  S;  32  vears 

dent  in  charge  of  advertising,  ’“’d  customer  campaign  at  the  local  level,  be-  Newman  Stern  &  Mandell 

told  E&P.  The  balance  will  be  huilt  around  a  campaign  to  ginning  after  Labor  Day,”  said  has  been  identified  with  resort 

spent  in  national  magazines,  toiw  wiU  coJer'^the  suggested  transportation  and  area  de- 

outdoor  billboards,  radio  and  S^^^^fg^^fgaturg®  th®  to  distributors  to  space  out  their  velopment  clients  in  the  Florida 

trade  publications,  with  some  i-  features  of  the  cooperative  advertising  m  news-  and  Caribbean  areas. 

local  co-op  money  for  spot  tele-  f  ^  line:  papers  so  as  to  assure  greater 

vision.  Thin  as  a  dime  styling  continuity  by  the  dealers.”  • 

Co-op  Ads  Do  Job  ^  possible  y  ^e  new  110-  Eger,  who  has  been  han-  •!  Wll  FI"  t 

-The  bulk  of  OUT  udvertiein.  ,'™e“hTgh 

money  has  always  been  spent  j^^ide  possible  by  an  8-watt  high  company  s  incep-  -  irlllies  Advertising 

in  CO  -  op  advertising,  placed  fidelity  amplifier  and  multiple  ^  ^  ”  Reorganization  of  American 

siieaker  system;  (3)  Admiral’s  of  medm  and  not  in-  Airlines  Merchandising  Depart- 

e.xclusive  Son-R  (sonar)  remote  ^ announced  by 
control  for  operating  TV,  FM  major  medium.  He  has  been  Yigg  President 

and  AM  radios,  and  phono-  vicepresident-advertising  at  Ad-  •  ghg^^..^  gpink. 

graph;  (4)  joltproof  portable  Henry  O’Neil 

TV  models.  had  previously  been  vicepresi-  \  has  been  ap- 

I  Tint  Media  I  redominate  Chicago  ad  agency,  and  prior  to  tor.  Advertising, 

The  cainjiaign  to  sell  the  Ad-  that  he  operated  his  own  agen-  Meek  How- 

I  miral  product  image  is  the  cy,  Cruttenden  &  Eger,  which  he  jg^j.  Director, 

I  creation  of  Henri,  Hurst  &  Me-  opened  after  graduating  from  »^||r  Sales  Pronio- 

1  Donald,  Chicago  ad  agency,  the  University  of  Chicago.  ^  ^  tion. 

j  which  took  over  the  Admiral  Asked  about  lack  of  factory  V  ,  .i||i  Mr.  O’Neil 

;  account  a  year  ago.  It  is  based  copy  as  national  advertising  in  O'Neil  '"’ill  be  responsi- 

^5%  of  the  neonle  in  the  V®®  newspapers,  Mr.  Eger  ivas  ble  for  directing 


in  greater 
los  angeles 

SELL  THEM 
WHERE 
THEY  LIVE! 


control  for  operating  TV,  FM  one  major  medium  He  has  been  _ 

and  AM  radios,  and  phono-  vicepresident-advertising  at  Ad-  •  ghg^^..^  gpink. 

graph;  (4)  joltproof  portable  Henry  O’Neil 

TV  models.  had  previously  been  vicepresi-  \  has  been  ap- 

I  Tint  Media  I  redominate  Chicago  ad  agency,  and  prior  to  tor.  Advertising, 

The  cainjiaign  to  sell  the  Ad-  that  he  operated  his  own  agen-  Meek  How- 

I  miral  product  image  is  the  cy,  Cruttenden  &  Eger,  which  he  jg^j.  Director, 

I  creation  of  Henri,  Hurst  &  Me-  opened  after  graduating  from  »^||r  Sales  Pronio- 

1  Donald,  Chicago  ad  agency,  the  University  of  Chicago.  ^  ^  tion. 

j  which  took  over  the  Admiral  Asked  about  lack  of  factory  V  ,  .i||i  Mr.  O’Neil 

;  account  a  year  ago.  It  is  based  copy  as  national  advertising  in  O'Neil  'vill  be  responsi- 

ujion  almost  100%  use  of  print  newspapers,  Mr.  Eger  ivas  ble  for  directing 

,  media.  Admiral  having  dropped  frank  to  say  the  rate  differen-  advertising  in  the  various 

1  its  participation  in  “Today”  and  tial,  in  his  opinion,  works  a  media,  including  newspapers, 

!  “Tonight”  on  NBC-TV.  The  handicap  on  newspapers.  and  for  the  advertising  budget. 

Augu.st  issue  of  Harper  s  Ba-  “The  difference  between  local  He  will  ccKirdinate  the  program 
,  zanr,  for  instance,  carried  seven  national  rates  is  too  ex-  with  Lennen  and  Newell,  AA’s 

j  pages  of  fashion  ads  showing  tj.gme,”  he  added.  “M’e  would  be  advertising  agency.  He  was  for- 
modols  wearing  Junior  Accent  ^  channel  more  money  in-  mc-rly  Manager,  Space  Adver- 

fashions  and  displaying  Admiral  so-called  factory  copy  if  tising,  and  has  been  with  Ameri- 
television  and  hi-fi  sets.  The  newspapers’  local  and  national  can  17  years, 

seven-page  promotion  in  a  ^^^g^  ^.g^g  gig^g^  together.  I 

^  ^riow  this  is  an  old  storv,  but  it 

fir.st  for  the  TV  industry,  ac-  represents  one  of  the  big  disad-  Lilldslroni  lo  R&R 
coix  mg  to  the  ad  agency.  vantages  of  using  newspapers,  Chicago 

fp',tiirpH^in  ^  medium,  as  Donald  E.  Lindstrom  has 

fnllmvll  I V  ’’’’^’cated  by  our  heavy  use  of  joined  the  media  department  of 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  H.  B. 

fbown  -iDo  in  tor-dealer  organization.”  Groseth,  executive  vicepresident 

shown  al.so  in  Holiany,  The  New  ,  .i  l  •  .  r  /'■u- 

Yorker,  Seventeen,  Sports  Ulus-  wherever  we  go  that  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office, 

trated.  Living  for  Young  Home-  newspaper  co-op  ads,  backed  by  announced.  He  wdl  be  the  media 

nwkers,  Esquire  and  Sunset.  national  advertising  in  map-  buyer  for  the  Brown-Forman 

zines,  make  a  preat  impression  account.  Before  cominp  to 
To  Test  ROP  Color  on  the  dealer,  who  naturally  R&R,  Lindstrom  was  in  the 

An  added  phase  of  Admiral’s  asks,  ‘M’hat  are  you  doing  for  media  department  of  Iaio  Bur- 

1  "high  fashion”  selling  program  me?’”  nett  Co. 
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graph;  (4)  joltproof  portable 
TV  models. 

Print  Media  Predominate 


NEWSPAPERS 

Served  by  the  COPLEY 
Washington  Bureau  and  the 
COPLEY  Nevi/s  Service 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY 
WEST.HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC 


rt--/,  r  xi  1  •  aI  uiniJi  aiiiiust  xwuvr?  ustJ  01  prim 

2o*  01  the  people  in  the  r  aj-iu  -  i  i 

^  ,  *  I  I  media,  Admiral  havinj^  dropped 

Greater  Los  Angeles  .  larket  i  participation  in  “Today”  and 
live  in  areas  covered  by  !  “Tonight”  on  NBC-TV.  The 

Copley  “Hometown  Augu.st  issue  of  Harper's  Ba- 

N'evvspapers!  !  zanr,  for  instance,  carried  seven 

j  pages  of  fashion  ads  showing 
ALHAMBRA  POST-ADVOCATE  '  models  Wearing  Junior  Accent 

BURBANK  DAiiY-REViEw  fashions  and  displaying  Admiral 

CULVER  CITY  EVENING  STAR-NEWS  I  television  and  hi-fi  sets.  The 
GLENDALE  NEWS-PRESS  seven-page  promotion  in  a 

MONROVIA  DAILY  NEWS-POST  fashion  magazine  marked  a 

REDONDO  BEACH  -  DAILY  BREEZE  “first”  for  the  TV  industry,  ac- 

SAN  PEDRO  NEWS-PILOT  cording  to  the  ad  agency. 

VENICE  EVENING  VANGUARD  Arlmirnl’c  lOr.R  TV  lirio  will 


in 


^4  .  .  . 


retail  sales Ri  Jin  our 


market  are  greater  than 


those  of  Houston  d?  and 


Dallas  combined! 


More  than  1 ,550,000  Canadians  daily  read,  believe  and  act  on 
the  advertising  that  appears  in  the  8  Southam  Newspapers. 

As  proof— last  year  retail  sales  recorded  in  the 
communities  served  by  the  8  Southam  Newspapers 
totalled  over  2  BILLION,  248  MILLION  dollars!  That’s 
a  retail  sales  figure  greater  than  that  recorded 
last  year  in  Houston  and  Dallas  combined. 

So  in  selling  Canada,  make  sure  you  include  all  8  Southam 
Newspapers.  Together  they  give  you  the  only  effective 
coverage  of  this  2  billion,  248  million  dollar  retail  market. 

YOU  GET  ACTION  WHEN  YOU  ADVERTISE  IN 

THE  SOUTHAM  NEWSPAPERS 


OTTAWA  •  HAMILTON  •  NORTH  BAY  •  WINNIPEG 

Citizen  Spectator  Nugget  Tribune 

CALGARY  •  MEDICINE  HAT  •  EDMONTON  •  VANCOUVER* 

Herald  News  Journal  Province 


UNITED  STATES  REPRESENTATIVE 

Cresmer  &  Woodward  Inc.  (Con.  Div.) 

New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago, 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 


*Publithmd  for  Pacific  Prmu  Ltd, 
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/  Advertisers  in  New  York  News,  1956 

^  /  Spent  more  money  in  The  News  than  in  any  other  New  York  City  newspaper. 


/  1  General  Motors  Corp. 

✓  /  2  Ford  Motor  Co. 

✓  /  3  Chrysler  Corp. 

/  /  4  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.. 
//  5  Distillers  Corp.— 
Seagram’s  Ltd. 


Total  U.S.  Spent  in  New$% 
Expenditure  N.Y.News  in  N.Y. 

$53,778,652  $788,338  16.8 
25,366,292  422,917  24.3 
17,946,196  350,595  23.3 
12,335,541  550,763  47.3 

..  11,751,216  598,862  33.2 


/  /  6  Lever  Bros.  Co . 

✓  /  7  General  Electric  Co. 

//  8  National  Distillers 
Products  Corp. 

//  9  Schenley  Industries,  Inc. 
/  /  10  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 


10,576,501  423,071  57.6 
10,292,387  401,986  45.6 

8,628,760  196,069  34.3 
7,365,790  146,494  36.9 
7,141,885  243,746  56.8 


/✓  11  National  Dairy 
Products  Corp. 

// 12  General  Foods  Corp. 

//  13  R.J.ReynoldsTobaccoCo. 
//  14  American  Tobacco  Co. 

//  15  Philip  Morris  &  Co.,  Inc. 


7,107,153  434,393  46.1 
6,701,455  269,629  53.0 
6,517,893  183,255  31.3 
6,033,100  279,191  32.7 
5,975,055  198,313  27.0 


/ 16  Studebaker-PackardCorp.  4,495,716 

/  /  17  National  Biscuit  Co .  4,281,819 

/  18  Shell  Oil  Co .  4,215,509 

/  /  19  Armour  &  Co .  3,998,486 

/  /  20  Campbell  Soup  Co.  3,854,537 


30,516  10.4 
246,500  71.5 
43,888  12.4 
138,000  58.9 
372,710  76.6 


// 21  Eastern  Airlines,  Inc. 

/  /  22  Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.) 

//  23  General  Mills,  Inc . 

// 24  Nestle  Co.,  Inc.,  The 
✓  /  25  Swift  &  Co . 


3,604,034  279,242  21.0 
3,442,246  123,234  29.5 
3,432,583  144,259  58.8 
3,319,632  234,896  53.3 
3,223,682  74,594  78.4 


/  26  Westinghouse  Elec.  Corp.  3,137,028 
/  27  American  Airlines,  Inc.  .  3,044,602 

// 28  Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc .  2,969,334 

//  29  Standard  Brands,  Inc .  2,963,542 

/  /  30  American  Motors  Corp.  2,895,365 


56,304  27.5 
139,172  20.5 
139,715  60.0 
117,324  24.7 
51,052  26.4 


//  31  Gillette  Co .  2,809,071  163,919  62.6 

//  32  Hiram  Walker— 

Gooderham&  Worts  Ltd.  2,758,014  116,610  32.5 


Total  U.S.  Spent  in  News% 
Expenditure  N.Y.News  in  N.Y. 

//  33  Pepsi-Cola  Co.  .  $2,699,739  $122,953  30.2 


//  34  Quaker  Oats  Co . 

2,681,805 

152,028  55.7 

/  ✓  35  Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 

2,519,640 

114,576  46.7 

// 36  Sterling  Drug,  Inc. 

2,518,287 

166,641  59.0 

/  /  37  Socony-Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

2,501,197 

67,676  21.6 

/  38  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc. 

2,452,387 

75,110  17.1 

/  39  Radio  Corp.  of  America 

2,441,853 

152,033  25.3 

/  /  40  Continental  Baking  Co. 

2,436,771 

74,027  54.2 

/  41  Sun  Oil  Co. 

2,344,121 

58,540  24.7 

✓  /  42  Gulf  Oil  Corp. 

•2,218,484 

74,413  29.4 

✓  /  43  GoodyearTire&RubberCo. 

2,206,072 

105,320  76.5 

/  44  Standard OilCo.(lndiana) 

2,203,736 

9,342  35.0 

//  45  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 

2,203,603 

118,574  56.3 

✓  ✓46  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc. 

2,182,757 

176,822  23.3 

✓  ✓  47  Coca-Cola  Co . 

2,116,391 

49,725  23.2 

✓  ✓48  Liebmann  Breweries,  Inc. 

2,085,240 

353,456  24.9 

✓  ✓49  Bristol-Myers  Co. 

2,032,580 

99,604  46.4 

✓  50  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 

2,025,928 

42,644  6.6 

✓  ✓  51  Clorox  Chemical  Co. 

2,008,429 

50,303  25.2 

✓  ✓52  Publicker  Industries  Inc. 

2,005,438 

172,059  42.5 

✓  53  United  Airlines  Inc. 

1,939,951 

71,579  20.2 

54  Carnation  Co. 

1,902,320 

—  — 

55  Wm.  Wrigley  Jr.  Co. 

1,878,405 

—  — 

✓  ✓56  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 

1,835,290 

48,256  53.9 

✓  ✓57  American  Home  Prod.Corp 

1,811,087 

87,340  50.4 

✓  ✓58  Liggett&MyersTobaccoCo 

1,755,772 

99,025  35.9 

✓  ✓59  G.F.Heublein&Bros.,lnc. 

1,746,033 

85,182  27.3 

✓  ✓60  Sinclair  Refining  Co. . 

1,733,642 

52,161  21.5 

✓  ✓61  Stanley  Warner  Corp. 

1,731,153 

47,081  50.4 

✓  ✓62  Hunt  Foods,  Inc . 

1,705,759 

116,627  44.2 

✓  ✓63  Kellogg  Co. . 

1,635,515 

47,249  54.1 

✓  ✓64  Brown-Forman 

Distillers  Corp . 

1,628,882 

28,327  60.7 

✓  ✓  65  P.  Lorillard  Co. . 

1,607,420 

60,832  20.0 

✓  66  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

1,589,630 

69,316  20.0 

✓  ✓67  Greyhound  Corp... . 

1,588,763 

37,107  25.8 

✓  ✓68  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Calif.).. 

1,543,433 

5,024  65.4 
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U.  S.  market.  The  News  does  the  biggest  selling  job  for 
idvertiser . . .  delivers  more  volume  because  it  has  more  to  d^verl 
If  you  wao&more  sales,  go  to  The  News  for  most  prospects! 


1fT956“f  tfie  IW  leacli 
[general  advertisers  In  newspapers’ 

98  ran  in  New  York  City 
^  /  95  used  the  New  York  News 
/if  74  spent  more  in  the  News 

\  than  in  any  other  New  York  City  newspaper 


V.Of  every  dollar  spent  in  all  seven  New  York  City  newspapers 
thirty-two  cents  went  to  The  News.  In  the  biggest 


Total  U.S. 

Spent  in 

News% 

Expenditure 

N.Y.News 

in  N.Y. 

69  Glenmore  Distilling  Co. 

$1,518,079 

- 

- 

✓  70  Renfield  Importers,  Ltd. . 

1,495,075 

46,609 

17.2 

✓  /  71  Helene  Curtis  Industries 

1,485,355 

99,557 

63.9 

72  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

1,446,058 

•k 

— 

//  73  FirestoneTire&RubberCo. 

1,401,266 

9,570 

32.3 

✓  /  74  Pabst  Brewing  Co. 

1,392,270 

129,058 

45.9 

//  75  National  Airlines,  Inc. 

1,384,476 

143,795 

24.3 

✓  /  76  Borden  Co. 

1,380,333 

124,631 

35.5 

✓  /  77  Chesebrough-Pond’s,  Inc. 

1,362,158 

93,436 

65.6 

//  78  Canada DryGingerAle, Inc. 

1,346,181 

86,441 

28.3 

✓  79  Time,  Inc.  . 

1,344,516 

10,852 

2.3 

✓  80  American  Iron 

&  Steel  Institute 

1,342,300 

30,155 

18.1 

✓  ✓81  Best  Foods,  Inc . 

1,341,486 

102,872 

55.5 

✓  82  Pan  American 

World  Airways  . . 

1,334,910 

62,522 

10.9 

✓  ✓  83  Beacon.  Co . 

1,299,611 

130,471 

34.5 

✓  ✓84  New  York  Central  System 

1,284,260 

101,961 

23.3 

✓  ✓85  Allstate  Insurance  Co . 

1,271,224 

69,816 

74.7 

Total  U.S. 
Expenditure 


Spont  in 
N.Y.News 


✓  86  Reader’s  Digest  Assn.,  Inc. 
V/  87  CornProductsRefiningCo. 

✓  /  88  H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 

✓  /  89  Eversharp  Inc. 

//  90  Carter  Products,  Inc. 

/  91  Helena  Rubinstein,  Inc. 
/  92  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

//  93  B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc. 

✓  /  94  Grove  Laboratories,  Inc. 

✓  / 95  Texas  Co. 


$1,269,422  $  32,161 
1,264,122  45,450 

1,264,076  161,379 
1,253,321  38,250 

1,244,671  52,413 

1,241,852 
1,230,743 
1,219,638 
1,213,458 
1,210,317 


News% 
in  N.Y. 

19.8 

64.3 
63.7 
36.0 

36.3 


V  96  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc.  1,208,840 
/  97  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  1,173,383 
98  Continental  Oil  Co.  1,172,955 

//  99  Sunbeam  Corp. .  1,141,303 

✓  /  100  Sunshine  Biscuit,  Inc .  1,135,499 


319 
31,926 
100,468 
54,814 
36,462 

57,146  26.1 
15,312  20.4 


21.3 

10.4 

60.5 
40.8 
35.4 


34,481 

49,429 


85.3 

65.2 


Total 

*  Not  in  New  York  Newspapers 
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Media  Director  Tells 
What  Makes  Buyers  Tick 


By  l*lnli|)  Schuyler 

What  makes  a  good  media 
buyer? 

Edward  A.  Fonte,  director  of 
media  in  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Joseph  Katz  Company, 
Baltimore,  has  assembled  his  list 
of  qualities  after  spending  two 
years  building  up  a  new  dapart- 
ment. 

The  department  is  still  in 
])rocess  of  expansion.  Mr. 
Fonte,  however,  is  already 
proud  of  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  since  John  T.  McHugh, 
the  agency’s  president,  engaged 
him  in  July  1955  from  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  where  he  was 
manager  of  media.  In  epitome, 
the  instructions  then  were  to 
“make  media  selection  the  crea¬ 
tive  job  it  should  be.” 

President  Favors  Media 

^Ir.  McHugh  himself  is  a  for¬ 
mer  media  director.  He  believes 
media  selection  should  be  held 
in  equal  importance  with  all 
other  agency  assignments. 

“We  set  out  to  build  in  New 
York  a  media  department  to 
meet  the  president’s  policy,”  Mr. 
Fonte  said.  “A  fundamental  de¬ 
cision  on  which  there  was  agree¬ 
ment  was  that  no  plan  should 
ever  be  started  for  any  client 
without  the  media  department 
being  included  in  the  discus¬ 
sions.  To  give  our  clients  hon¬ 
est  returns  for  their  advertising 
investments,  where  his  money 
was  to  be  spent  was  of  para¬ 
mount  importance. 

“We  consider  our  buyers  are 
key  agency  executives,  not  sim¬ 
ply  order  placers.  We  believe 
they  should  be  equally  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  all  media.  We  have 
media  buyers,  not  a  buyer  for 
space,  another  for  time.  We 


have  a  feeling  that  bias  is  apt 
to  follow  specialization  on  one 
kind  of  medium.  What  we  want 
to  give  clients  is  not  one  man’s 
favorite  medium,  but  the  best 
medium  for  the  job  to  be  done.” 

From  this  basic  consideration, 
•Mr.  Fonte  listed,  but  not  in  any 
particular  order,  what  he  con- 
sidei  ed  were  10  important  quali¬ 
ties  to  be  sought  in  media  buy¬ 
ers.  Here’s  his  list ; 

10  Qualities 

1.  A  liking  for  a  basic  knowl¬ 
edge  of  people. 

2.  An  interest  in  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  American  markets. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  media 
available  in  the  different  mar¬ 
kets,  with  an  understanding 
where  facts  can  best  be  obtained 
on  them,  as  well  as  experience 
of  what  different  media  can 
deliver,  and  at  what  cost. 

4.  Be  mathematically  in¬ 
clined,  with  a  fondness  for  fig¬ 
ures,  an  ability  to  analyze  them 
and  present  the  results  clearly 
and  concisely  both  verbally  and 
in  writing. 

5.  Be  a  man  of  ideas,  one 
who  can  participate  in  meetings 
and  make  worth  while  contribu¬ 
tions  to  group  thinking. 

6.  Be  able  to  concentrate  and 
make  thorough  research  assem¬ 
bling  and  presenting  facts  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

7.  Be  willing  to  contribute  to 
outside  activities  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  field,  particularly  those 
related  to  media. 

8.  Be  the  sort  who  constant¬ 
ly  keeps  his  sights  ahead,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  there  is  nothing  so 
certain  as  change,  and  therefore 
anticipating  and  being  always 
ready  for  a  change. 


MEDIA  GROUP — Edward  A.  Fonte,  right,  director  of  media  at  the 
New  York  office  of  Joseph  Kati  Company,  confers  with  buyers 
Arthur  E.  Hemstead,  left,  and  Vincent  D.  Bennett,  center. 
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9.  Be  able  and  like  to  work 
with  others. 

10.  Possess  what  might  be 
called  the  plus  factor — a  will¬ 
ingness  to  accept  any  assign¬ 
ment  with  confidence,  and  in 
working  on  it  exerting  more 
than  might  be  expected,  and 
having  a  desire  to  follow 
through  to  the  best  possible  con¬ 
clusion. 

Personal  Background 

Mr.  Fonte  himself  has  been 
in  the  advertising  agency  field 
since  1946,  always  in  media. 
His  first  experience  was  Doher¬ 
ty,  Clifford,  Steers  and  Shen- 
field.  He  went  there  following 
his  graduation  from  City  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  York  and  extra 
study  at  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Next  he  spent  two  years  with 
what  was  then  the  Biow  Com¬ 
pany,  where  the  large  accounts 
were  Whitehall  Pharmacal, 
Gunther  and  Jacob  Ruppert 
beers.  Just  before  coming  to 
Katz,  he  w’as  manager  of  the 
media  and  time  buying  division 
of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan.  There  he 
helped  select  media  for  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  American  Air  Lines, 
Sun  Oil,  and  Packard  among 
others. 

Amoco  Account 

The  largest  Joseph  Katz 
Company  account  handled  from 
the  New  York  office  is  the 
American  Oil  Company.  Amoco 
is  in  reality  three  accounts; 
namely,  Amoco,  itself;  the  Pan- 
American  Southern  Division ; 
and  American  Oil  Company — 
Texas  City,  Tex. 

Currently  the  newspaper  list 
numbers  more  than  700.  On 
TV,  the  big  Amoco  program  is 
Ed  Murrow’s  “  Per  son-to- Per¬ 
son”  every  other  week  over  the 
CBS  network. 

Other  New  York  office  ac¬ 
counts  include  the  radio  and 
TV  campaigns  for  Bond  stores 


(newspaper  advertising  is 
placed  locally  by  the  store  man¬ 
agers)  ;  Executone,  Inc. ;  Dor¬ 
man  &  Co.,  makers  of  Endeco 
cheese ;  Rose-Lux  Chemical 
Corp. ;  and  WITH,  Baltimore, 
and  WLEE  and  WXEX-TV, 
Richmond,  Va.,  stations  owned 
by  Tom  Tinsley. 

17  in  Department 

There  are  17  in  the  New  York 
media  department  of  Katz.  Two 
media  buyers  are  Vincent  D. 
Bennett  and  Arthur  E.  Hem- 
stead.  The.se  two  have  Thomas 
Mason  as  an  assistant. 

There  are  three  field  men, 
who  work  closely  with  media 
and  the  client  to  get  the  great¬ 
est  possible  merchandising  sup¬ 
port.  The  three  divide  the  ter¬ 
ritory  between  them  and  are 
constantly  in  the  field.  They 
keep  in  close  touch  with  all 
media  on  the  clients’  schedules 
and  call  on  the  clients’  division 
managers.  The  balance  of  the 
department  is  concerned  with 
estimating,  contracting,  check¬ 
ing  and  billing. 

“One  certain  thing  in  our 
business  is  that  all  media  are 
in  a  constant  state  of  flux,” 
Mr.  Fonte  concluded.  “It  is 
most  important  to  keep  up  with 
media  changes  as  fast  as  they 
take  place. 

“One  of  the  best  helps  in  this 
direction  are  the  media  repre¬ 
sentatives.  We  are  always  glad 
to  see  them,  particularly  when 
they  bring  us  news  of  con¬ 
structive  changes  in  the  media 
or  the  markets  they  represent, 
or  when  they  have  specific  ideas 
to  contribute  to  help  us  help 
our  advertisers. 

“Just  like  a  doctor,  a  media 
man  must  keep  up  to  date  with 
all  developments  in  his  field.” 

Mr.  Fonte  serves  on  both  the 
broadcasting  and  the  newspaper 
committees  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 
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IT  TAKES  A 

FORT  WORTH  NEWSPAPER 
TO  SELL  THE 
FORT  WORTH  MARKET 


li  takes  a  Fort  Worth  newspaper  to  sell  the  Fort  Worth  market. 
Newspapers  published  in  cities  other  than  Fort  Worth  do  not 
penetrate  the  Fort  Worth  market  with  ample  coverage  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  merchandisable.  The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  combined 
daily  and  Sunday  influences  virtually  every  home  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area,  and  reaches  over  20%  of  the  families  in  48  counties 
combined  daily,  and  20%  or  more  in  55  counties  on  Sunday. 


Fort  Worth 


AMON  G.  CARTER,  Jr.,  Prmsident  and  National  Advertising  OirdE^o^^'v 


LARGEST  COMBINED  DAILY  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 


without  the  use  of  schemes,  premiums  or  contests 
"Just  a  good  newspaper" 
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Petroleum  Week  Editor  Covers  12  Arabian  Countries  and  Sheikhdoms 

to  Get  the  Story  First-Hand 


WANDA  JABLONSKI  spends  more  than 
half  her  time  in  the  field.  Because  of 
the  increasing  importance  of  the  Middle 
East,  her  latest  visit  to  this  area  lasted  4 
months.  Wanda  is  one  of  the  few  Westerners 
ever  to  have  entered  some  of  the  remote 
sheikhdoms  she  visited. 

Traveling  to  distant  comers  of  the  earth 
to  get  a  story,  and  being  recognized  as 
an  authority,  are  standard  practices  for 
McGraw-Hill  editors.  But  Wanda  is  the  only 
senior  editor  in  the  industry  who  is  both  a 
hard-working  authority  and  a  woman. 

Wanda  has  been  “up  to  her  neck  in  oil” 
since  a  rambunctious  Texas  goat  catapulted 
her  into  an  open  oil  storage  pit  when  she  was 


three.  She  grew  up  traveling  the  world  with 
her  geologist  father.  After  becoming  a  busi¬ 
ness  reporter  specializing  in  petroleum,  she 
joined  PETROLEUM  WEEK  during  its 
formative  stages  in  1954  and  became  a 
Senior  Editor  soon  after.  Today,  Wanda 
ranks  as  an  outstanding  journalist  and  top 
authority  on  petroleum. 

There  are  485  McGraw-Hill  editors,  plus 
the  far-flung  staff  of  the  World  News  Service, 
covering  the  events  that  put  business  and 
industry  in  the  news  with  accurate,  on-the- 
spot  reporting.  That  is  why,  whenever  in¬ 
dustry  does  make  news,  you  can  expect  us 
to  know  what  puts  it  there  and  help  you 
make  the  most  of  it. 


If  you  have  a  question  about  any  McGraw-Hill  news  release  or  about  any  phase 
of  McGraw-Hill’s  Information  Service,  write  to  Julian  Boone,  Director  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Publicity,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


McGraw-Hill  Publications 


McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Incorporated 
330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York 
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Petroleum  Week  Senior  Editor  Wanda  Jablonski  interviews  Sheikh  Shakhut,  ruler 
of  the  small  Arabian  sheikhdom  of  Abu  Dhabi,  former  Persian  Gulf  pirate  lair. 
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Inquiry  Aims  to  Snuff 
Cigarette  Publieity  Fire 


Washington 

Rep.  Frank  C.  Osmers  has 
called  for  an  end  to  “the  battle 
of  press  releases”  over  the 
harmful  effects  of  cigarette 
smoking  by  launching  an  official 
study  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare. 

“If  legislation  is  needed,” 
Mr.  Osmers  said,  “it  must  not 
be  based  upon  statements  by 
press  agents  and  so-called  ex¬ 
perts  whose  views  are  molded 
by  their  pay  checks  rather  than 
by  scientific  checks.” 

The  Congressman  urged  an 
immediate  start  on  the  inquiry 
and  utilization  of  available 
data  from  studies  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  the 
tobacco  industry,  and  any  other 
reputable  source. 

FTC  W'orks  on  Ads 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  is  not  being  stampeded 
into  drastic  action  by  publicity 
in  Congress  and  elsewhere  over 
the  conflicting  claims  concern¬ 


ing  the  effect  of  cigarette  smok¬ 
ing  on  human  health. 

Said  Robert  T.  Secrest,  acting 
FTC  chairman: 

“The  Commission  believes  its 
industry-wide  approach  to  ciga¬ 
rette  advertising  and  its  adop¬ 
tion  of  advertising  guides  have 
served  to  eliminate  completely 
all  health  implications  from 
cigarette  advertising,  thus 
achieving  a  marked  and  prompt 
improvement  in  the  advertising 
of  cigarettes.” 

However,  Mr.  Secrest  said, 
the  Public  Health  Seiwice  an¬ 
nouncement  suggesting  a  direct 
link  between  excessive  cigarette 
smoking  and  the  incidence  of 
cancer  has  raised  another  ques¬ 
tion:  Does  the  public  under¬ 
stand  the  terminology  used  in 
advertisements  for  filter  tip 
cigarettes?  FTC  is  conducting 
a  consumer  survey  to  find  the 
answer. 

The  Commission  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  a  substantial  number 
of  cases  involving  health  claims 
for  cigarettes.  Prolonged  inves¬ 
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CHERCHEZ  LA  FEMME! 

Yes,  look  for  the  woman  .  .  .  the  modern 
woman  whose  varied  and  eager  interests 
should  be  served  in  the  pages  of  your  news¬ 
paper.  NEA's  complete  Women's  Page  pack¬ 
age  can  help  with  seven  stimulating  pages 
of  news  and  information  that  today's  woman 
wants  to  read  and  know. 


NEA  SERVICE  INC. 

1200  West  Third  Street  Cleveland  IS,  Ohio 


tigation  and  litigation  has  gone 
into  each.  In  addition  to  seven 
formal  complaint  cases,  17 
others  were  settled  by  stipula¬ 
tions  from  the  companies  to 
stop  objectionable  advertising. 
FTC  was  reversed  by  the  court 
in  an  effort  to  speed  proceed¬ 
ings  through  use  of  the  injunc¬ 
tive  processes. 

Frequent  Changes 

Problems  confronting  the 
Commission  include  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  the  text  of 
advertising,  and  slogans,  are 
changed,  and  the  appearance  of 
new  brands  and  new  types  of 
filters  on  the  market.  FTC  has 
no  testing  facilities  and  the 
scientific  reports  sometimes  con¬ 
tain  much  conflict  and  no 
guidance. 

In  September,  1954,  the  Com¬ 
mission  began  work  on  a  code 
of  standards  for  cigarette  ad¬ 
vertising.  Consultations  with 
company  representatives  and 
medical  authorities,  as  well  as 
ad  agency  people,  resulted  in 
issuance  of  Cigarette  Advertis¬ 
ing  Guides,  Sept.  15,  1955.  Not 
all  problems  were  solved  but. 
Commissioner  Secrest  said,  “the 
adoption  and  administration  of 
the  Guides  resulted  in  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  advertising 
of  all  cigarettes  including  that 
of  filter  tip  cigarettes. 

“Prior  to  the  issuance  of 
the  Guides  cigarette  advertising 
generally  involved  health  claims. 
Since  their  issuance,  the  theme 
of  all  such  advertising,  including 
that  for  filter  tips,  has  centered 
around  taste  and  flavor.” 

Phony  Filter  Claims 

Rep.  John  A.  Blatnik,  chair¬ 
man  of  a  subcommittee  which 
heard  testimony  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  cigarette  smoking  to 
lung  cancer  agreed  that  these 
aspects  should  be  gone  into 
thoroughly.  He  said: 

“Our  principal  area  of  con¬ 
cern  is  the  regulation  of  false 
and  misleading  advertising — 
and  the  cigarette  industry  has 
had  plenty  of  it. 

“The  evidence  given  the  sub¬ 
committee  exposed  filter  ciga¬ 
rettes  as  being  completely 
phony.  The  cigarette  industry 
spent  millions  to  advertise 
them  and  the  public  spent 
millions  to  buy  them.  It  was 
money  wasted.  It  was  shown 
that  filter  tip  cigarettes  yield 
as  much  or  more  tar  and  nico- 
tene  as  the  regular  cigarettes. 

“We  have  had  testimony  that 
a  reasonably  safe  cigarette  can 
be  produced  with  a  proper 
blend  of  tobacco  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  really  effective 
filter.  I  hope  the  cigarette  in¬ 
dustry  goes  to  work  on  it.” 


Car  Dealers  Support 
Advertising  Code 

Chicago 

Enthusiasm  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News’  “Honestly  Adver¬ 
tised  Car  Code”  was  voiced  by 
some  50  dealers  out  of  nearly 
250  who  signed  the  code  a 
month  ago. 

Voluntary  endorsement  came 
in  letters  received  by  the  Daily 
News  from  dealers  who  have 
signed  the  code,  expressing  their 
complete  accord  with  its  objec¬ 
tives.  After  nearly  a  month  of 
screening  auto  ads  under  code 
regulations,  the  Daily  News 
finds  that  not  only  do  readers 
feel  more  confident  when  they 
read  the  ads,  but  that  dealers 
themselves  find  it  increases  the 
effectiveness  of  their  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  code  requires  all  auto 
ads  appealing  in  the  Daily 
News  give  completely  honest 
and  accurate  descriptions  of 
the  cars  advertised,  along  with 
the  actual  delivery  price  when 
price  is  mentioned.  Readers  are 
asked  to  call  the  News  if  at 
any  time  they  should  find  an 
advertiser  misrepresenting  his 
cars.  Any  complaints  will  be 
promptly  acted  upon  and  the 
reader  notified  of  the  result. 


Barnes  Heads  Up 
Sears  Retail  Ads 

Chicago 

Thomas  L.  Barnes  has  been 
named  retail  sales  promotion 
and  advertising  manager  in  the 
national  headquarters  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
He  replaces  Hugh  L.  Ray  who 
has  been  transferred  to  Sears 
sporting  goods  and  luggage 
merchandising  department. 

John  W.  Ingold,  formerly 
retail  sales  manager  for  Sears 
plumbing  and  heating  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  appointed  to 
Mr.  Barnes’  former  post  as 
supervisor  of  the  kitchens  de¬ 
partment. 


Kaplan  Joins  Weiss 

Chicago 

Phil  Kaplan  has  joined  the 
media  department  of  Edward 
H.  Weiss  and  Company.  He 
will  seiwe  as  a  buyer  of  print 
advertising  for  the  advertising 
agency’s  Helene  Curtis,  Stag 
beer  and  Perk  Dog  Food  ac¬ 
counts.  For  the  last  two  years 
Mr.  Kaplan  has  been  a  media 
buyer  for  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Chicago.  Previously  he  was 
with  Beaumont  &  Hohman. 
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How  community  service  can 
benefit  your  newspaper,  too 

This  little  girl  having  her  teeth  examined  helped  put  the  of  a  series  of  ventures  into  photo-journalism  which  has 

school  system  of  Hobbs,  New  Mexico,  in  the  news.  She’s  boosted  this  progressive  newspaper’s  circulation  50%  over 

part  of  a  special  school  photo  section  put  out  by  the  Hobbs  the  past  3  years. 

News-Sun.  This  insert  not  only  performed  a  valuable  com-  More  and  more  newspapers  like  the  Hobbs  News-Sun 

munity  service  by  showing  taxpayers  exactly  where  their  are  using  the  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver  to  turn  out  low  cost 

money  was  going,  but  it  was  also  used  later  by  the  school  special  editions  on  a  variety  of  local  conditions— the  real 

board  as  a  brochure  to  attract  competent  new  teachers.  estate  and  home  building  situation,  industrial  growth  of 

The  insert  paid  off  for  the  Hobbs  News-Sun  too— as  one  the  area,  school  and  youth  activities,  and  so  on. 


Extensive  use  of  photo-advertising  and  photo-journalism,  made  pouible  by 
Scan-A-Graver's  controlled,  economical  reproduction,  can  help  boost  your 
lineage  and  circulation  too.  Special  photo  editions  like  this  help  you  build  cir¬ 
culation  and  give  your  advertisers  exciting  new  slants  and  pegs  on  which  to 
hang  more  and  bigger  ads.  For  exomples,  write  for  copies  of  "Photo  Adver¬ 
tising"  and  "Impreuions"  —  Fairchild's  two  publications  that  repart  new  and 
successful  ideas  for  using  local  pictures.  Address  Fairchild  Graphic  Equip¬ 
ment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica,  New  York,  Dept.  I00-48AI. 


Clothier’s 


Awards  Spur 
Ad  Careers 


Detroit 

Harry  Suflfrin,  Detroit’s  larg¬ 
est  clothier  and  operator  of  one 
of  the  largest  men’s  clothing 
stores  in  the  country,  on  the 
basis  of  volume,  is  trying  to 
get  more  college  students  to 
seek  careers  in  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising. 

For  the  second  year  he  has 
divided  $5,000  in  cash  awards 
among  13  students  from  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Detroit  and  Wayne 
State  University. 

Harry  Suffrin  “Scholarship 
in  Advertising”  awards  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  regular 
newspaper  advertisements  sub¬ 
mitted  by  students.  There  are 
four  classifications  for  the  ads: 
merchandise,  institutional,  serv¬ 
ice  and  “Dress  Right”  theme. 
The  winner  in  merchandising 
takes  $500  and  the  other  thi’ee 
classifications  $250  each. 

It  is  possible  to  win  all  four 
categories  at  one  university,  but 
this  year  only  two  students  took 
more  than  one  prize.  Lawrence 
H.  Doyle  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  took  $1,000  for  first 
honors  in  mei’chandise,  service 
and  dress  right  categories. 

Former  Druggist 


Diane  L.  Dahlquist,  a  senior 
in  advertising  at  Michigan 
State,  took  $500  for  firsts  in 
serA^ce  and  dress  right, 

Joseph  Paonessa,  a  Wayne 
senior  in  advertising,  took  the 
$500  award  in  merchandise. 
Last  year  he  won  a  $400  prize. 

Another  top  winner  was 
Lewis  E.  Weeks,  a  journalism 
senior  at  Michigan  State.  He 
won  $500  in  the  merchandise 
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category.  A  50-year-old  former 
druggist,  he  sold  his  drug  store 
three  years  ago  and  decided  to 
pursue  an  advertising  career. 
He  completed  his  college  train¬ 
ing  in  two  years  and  plans  to 
do  post-graduate  work. 

Harry  Suffrin  is  quick  to  give 
advertising  much  of  the  credit 
for  his  success  and,  as  a  spokes¬ 
man  said,  “99  44/100  of  that 
advertising  is  in  newspapers.” 

He  uses  heavy  space  in  the 
three  Detroit  dailies  every  day. 
Quite  often  he  is  in  all  three 
papers  the  same  day,  and  most 
of  the  time  runs  ads  in  two  of 
them  at  one  time. 

Several  years  ago  he  became 
concerned  because  of  the  lack 
of  advertising  and  retail  talent 
coming  out  of  the  colleges.  He 
decided  that  talking  was  not 
enough,  so  he  established  the 
scholarship  fund. 

The  contest  is  supervised  by 
James  P.  Chapman,  Inc.,  public 
relations  counsel.  The  Adcraft 
Club  of  Detroit,  local  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  advertising 
professors  of  the  four  partici¬ 
pating  schools  contribute  ideas. 

• 

District  Manager 

Minneapolis 

William  J.  Brady  has  been 
appointed  district  manager  of 
the  Northwest  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  it  was  announced  here 
by  Raymond  C.  Rode,  executive 
secretary.  Mr.  Brady  has  a 
radio  advertising  sales  back¬ 
ground. 


On  Goodyear  Aoconnt 

James  F.  Black  has  joined 
Kudner  Agency,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  account  manager  on 
the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company  account,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  J.  H.  S.  Ellis,  presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Black  was  formerly 
vicepresident  and  account  super¬ 
visor  at  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 
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'SUPERMAN'  among  reporters 
(so  the  citation  said),  Ernie 
Gross  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  receives  the  Sattler  Award 
for  Journalistic  Merit  from  Rob¬ 
ert  S.  Cornelius,  vicepresident  of 
department  store  that  annually 
salutes  the  newspaper  business. 


Newspapers  Termed 
Best  for  Food  Ads 

Chicago 

Newspaper  advertising  was 
termed  the  “bargain  media”  for 
food  store  ads  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Retail  Meat  and  Food 
Dealers’  annual  convention  here 
last  week. 

The  resolution  presented  by 
Charles  H.  Bi’omann,  secretary 
of  the  association,  urged  food 
stores  to  “make  full  use  of  daily 
newspapers  in  order  to  build 
your  business  on  the  firmest  of 
foundations,”  adding: 

“With  competition  at  the 
highest  peak  in  food  store  his¬ 
tory,  retailers  must  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  every  promotional 
weapon  to  maintain  sales  vol¬ 
ume.  Newspaper  advertising  is 
a  bargain  media  that  will  re¬ 
turn  many  times  its  original  in¬ 
vestment.  No  other  form  of  ad¬ 
vertising  reaches  the  home 
faster  nor  has  greater  reader- 
ship  than  the  daily  newspaper.” 

• 

Kemper  Tie-in  Ads 
For  Football  Scores 

Kemper  insurance  companies 
(Lumbei’mens  Mutual  Casualty 
Co.  and  American  Motorists  In¬ 
surance  Co.)  will  use  newspa¬ 
per  tie-in  ads  (via  John  W. 
Shaw  Co.,  Chicago)  in  October 
in  connection  with  sponsorship 
of  the  15-minute  football  score- 
board  show  on  NBC-TV  this 
Fall.  Newspaper  ads,  featuring 
fire  insurance,  will  he  run  in 
the  regular  115  Kemper  Ap¬ 
proved  Insurance  Advisor  mar¬ 
kets,  according  to  Robert  P. 
Palmer,  advertising  manager. 
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Retailer  Salutes 
Newspaper  Ads 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Battler’s  department  store 
last  week  paid  tribute  to  the 
pulling  power  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  with  its  “Sattler- 
Extra”  promotion,  a  salute  to 
the  newspaper  industry. 

President  Aaron  Rabow 
kicked-off  the  store-wide  promo¬ 
tion  with  praise  for  newspaper 
ads. 

“Newspapers  give  us  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  reach  a  mass 
audience,”  he  said.  “The  mass 
buying  by  this  audience  enables 
our  store  to  pass  substantial 
savings  on  to  consumers. 

“If  it  were  not  for  this 
quick  and  economical  way  of 
bringing  news  of  Battler’s  daily 
merchandise  offerings  to  the 
public,  I  am  sure  our  distribu¬ 
tion  costs  would  be  much  higher 
so  that  we  could  not  begin  to 
offer  the  values  for  which  we 
believe  our  store  is  so  well 
known.” 

The  firm  presented  awards 
for  journalistic  merit  to  three 
reporters:  Mrs.  Margaret  Wynn 
Lillich,  Courier-Express;  Ernie 
Gross,  Evening  News,  and  Dick 
Hirsch,  Courier-Express. 

• 

Canada  Dailies  Gel 
Half  of  Ad  Budget 

Toronto 

Canadian  daily  newspapers 
received  $23,754,392  in  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  of  the 
total  of  $45,647,132  spent  by  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  week-end  pa¬ 
pers  and  farm  publications,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  linage  audit  of 
Elliott-Haynes  Ltd.  Newspaper 
national  advertising  was  up 
6.67%  over  the  first  half  of 
1956,  as  compared  with  4.52^® 
for  the  four  print  media. 

Week-end  papers,  which  are 
affiliated  with  the  dailies,  had 
$8,638,452  in  national  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  first  six  months,  up 
5.39%. 

Automotive  advertisers  larg¬ 
est  single  group  with  $8,476,810 
in  all  four  media,  spent  $6,562,- 
122  in  dailies  and  $349,510  in 
week-end  papers. 


Regular  Advertiser 

Anderson,  S.  C. 
The  Gallant-Belk  Co.  store 
has  had  a  display  advertisement 
in  both  the  Independent  and 
Daily  Mail  each  day  for  over 
38  years.  The  total  linage  is 
figured  in  excess  of  10  million- 
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at  both  ends  of  an  adman's  vacatio 


Behind  you  is  another  year 
Of  big  campaign  creation 
So  you  decide  to  pack  your  gear 
And  take  a  long  vacation 
You  yearn  to  take  it  easy 
And  to  let  your  whiskers  grow 
You  just  want  some  quiet  fishing 
And  some  relaxation  So  — 


You  pack  a  gross  of  fishing  rods 
And  twenty  million  flies 
You  throw  away  your  razor 
And  you  toss  out  all  your  ties. 
You  pack  martini  makings 
To  soothe  the  inner  man 
And  fifteen  kinds  of  lotion 
To  get  sincerely  tan.  Then  — 


You  pack  your  special  fishing  hat 
And  all  your  favorite  reels 
Your  leaders,  line,  and  stringer  twine 
And  several  wicker  creels. 

By  now,  to  get  your  luggage  shut 
You  find  that  It  Takes  2 
Yes,  on  the  square,  it  takes  this  pair: 
An  elephant  and  you. 
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Your  wife  and  kiddies  are  outraged 
They  raise  an  awful  fuss 
‘  For  you,  this  sporting  kick  is  fine,’ 
They  cry,  “But  not  for  us!’’ 

So  instead  of  restful  fishing 
And  the  kindred  types  of  sport 
You  get  sandbagged  into  going 


To  a  fancy-pants  resort. 


You  retrieve  your  ties  and  razor 
From  the  friendly  garbage  men 
You  dump  the  junk  that’s  in  your  trunk 
And  start  to  pack  again. 

When  next  you  make  vacation  plans 
You’ll  know  that  It  Takes  2: 

Your  wife  picks  where  you’re  going 
And  the  tab’s  picked  up  by  you. 


And  when  you’ve  taken  your  three  weeks 
.  Mine  Host  has  taken  you 

You  come  back  home,  a  bankrupt  man 
Your  credit  to  renew. 

To  renovate  your  fortunes 
Here  is  all  you  have  to  do 
\  Just  remind  your  grateful  clients 


“In  Chicago  It  Takes  2! 


In  Chicago  It  Takes^ 


/I 
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Growing 
with  Chicago  .  .  . 
tho  new  Sun-Timet 
building  now 
nearing  completion 
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*As  verified  by  Publication  Research  Service  studies  of  Chicaqo  Dally  News 
■"*  paper  Coverage  and  Duplication  made  in  1*49.  1951.  1953.  1955  and  1957 


ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil 


Triggering  the  starts  that  save  lives 


On  what  happens  in  the  next  second  or  so,  hinges  the  fate  of  someone’s  property— perhaps  even 
someone’s  life!  A  switch  is  turned,  a  starter  is  pressed— an  engine  takes  hold  instantly! 

Fast  starting,  anti-stalling  and  many  other  qualities  of  gasoline  which  today  add 
to  your  safety  and  driving  pleasure  were  pioneered  by  Esso  Research. 

In  this  and  hundreds  of  ways,  ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil! 
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High  Dollar  Discount 
Hits  Newsprint  Firms 


Major  newsprint  firms  are 
reporting  a  depressed  profit  pic¬ 
ture  for  the  first  half  of  1957, 
but  the  causes  generally  are  un¬ 
related  to  the  softening  of  the 
newsprint  market. 

In  fact,  most  companies  re¬ 
port  their  sale  of  newsprint 
ahead  of  those  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1956  and  at  a  higher 
price  since  March.  But  their 
other  products  are  not  finding 
as  good  a  market  as  newsprint 
enjoys. 

Earnings  statements  made  to 
stockholders  point  the  finger 
particularly  at  the  high  rate 
of  exchange  which  puts  a  dis¬ 
count  loss  as  high  as  5%  on 
U.S.  dollars  received  for  news¬ 


for  Powell  River  in  the  six 
months.  Indications  of  “a  mod¬ 
erate  over-supply  position  in 
newsprint”  were  described  but 
Powell’s  contracts  cover  the  sale 
of  the  entire  output  of  nine  ma¬ 
chines  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Despite  continuation  of  “a 
consumer  inventory  adjustment 
period,”  M&O  shipments  of 
newsprint  were  25%  ahead  in 
the  Jan.- June  period  over  last 
year.  It  was  the  low  rate  of 
residential  construction  that 
hurt  M&O  with  a  big  drop  in 
sale  of  Insulite  board.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  blamed  its  dip  in 


earnings  on  an  exchange  loss — 
$879,000  before  taxes  this  year 
against  $98,000  to  the  end  of 
June  1956. 

Below  Capacity 

Abitibi’s  president,  D.  W.  Am- 
bridge,  advised  stockholders 
that  the  decline  in  net  earnings 
was  due  “to  a  great  extent  to 
the  very  unfavorable  exchange 
rate  .  .  .  and  to  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  which  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  despite  vigorous  efforts 
made  to  reduce  them.” 

During  the  first  six  months 
of  1956,  Mr.  Ambridge  cited, 
the  average  discount  on  U.S. 
funds  was  .49%.  This  year  the 
average  discount  was  4.27%. 

On  the  subject  of  newsprint, 
Mr.  Ambridge  said:  “While 
the  Company  is  marketing  very 
large  tonnages  of  all  its  prod¬ 


ucts,  its  capacity  to  produce 
newsprint  has  not  been  fully 
utilized  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  and  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  the  full 
capacity  of  all  its  newspriht 
mills  will  be  required  for  some 
months  to  come.  There  is  now 
in  the  world  an  abundant  supply 
of  newsprint  for  publishers 
everywhere  who  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  pay  for  their  supplies 
in  dollars.” 

Railroads  also  will  take  a 
bigger  bite  out  of  the  newsprint 
companies’  income  when  they 
put  into  effect  the  rate  increases 
allowed  this  week  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  In 
the  east-west  zones  rates  will  be 
7%  higher;  in  the  southern 
areas  4%,  top  of  7%  and  5% 
raises,  respectively,  allowed  a 
year  ago. 


qou'Hg,  oh  MICRO  PHOTO 


print. 

The  dip  in  manufacturers’  l 
profits  began  to  show  up  in  the 
first-quarter  reports.  It  has 
been  accentuated  in  the  first- 
half  accounting  to  shareholders 
with  these  major  examples: 

Some  Reports 

Crown  Zellerbach  —  net  down 
from  $24  million  to  $18  million; 
from  $1.76  to  $1.31  per  share.  ^ 

Great  Lakes  —  net  down  from 
$1.6  million  to  $1.1  million; 
from  $1.29  to  89c  a  share. 

Donohue  Bros.  —  net  down 
from  $498,000  to  $438,000;  from 
83c  to  73c  a  share. 

Minnesota  and  Ontario  —  net 
down  from  $4.1  million  to  $3 
million;  from  $1.61  to  $1.17  a 
share. 

Powell  River  —  net  down  ■ 
from  $5.7  million  to  $4.2  million; 
from  $1.37  to  $1.02  a  share. 

Consolidated  —  net  down  ■ 
from  $7.8  million  to  $6.9  mil- 
lion;  from  $1.53  to  $1.35  a  ; 
share. 

Abitibi — net  down  from  $7.9 
million  to  $6.5  million;  from  ; 
$1.85  to  $1.51  a  share. 

Dividend  payments  are  being 
maintained  but  there  have  been 
fewer  declarations  of  extras 
this  period  than  was  the  case 
last  year. 

Production  Costs 

Powell  River’s  drop  in  net 
income  was  attributed  “mainly”  \ 
to  increased  production  costs, 
the  weakness  in  the  log  and 
lumber  markets,  and  the  dis-  !  = 
count  on  U.S.  funds.  The 
amended  Logging  Tax  in  British  ■ 
Columbia  has  placed  a  further 
burden  on  the  forest  products 
industry  there.  ' 

Production  and  sale  of  news-  t 
print  reached  an  all-time  high  ^ 


The  unquestioned  excellence  of  newspaper 
microfilming  by  Micro  Photo  is  doubly 
guarded  by  two  developing  machines.  The 
unit  above  (left)  is  used  only  for  processing 
negative  film,  while  the  one  to  the  right  is 
used  exclusively  for  making  positive  prints. 
The  reason  for  this  division  in  production  is . . . 

Our  experience  has  proven  that  optimum 
clarity  and  permanency  con  be  obtained 
only  by  processing  negative  prints  at  a 
slower  speed  than  that  required  for  making 
positive  prints.  The  use  of  just  one  machine  (as 


is  common  practice)  at  a  single  set  speed  for 
both  types  of  film,  would  naturally  result  in  a 
compromise  with  quality...  a  compromise  that 
has  been  completely  eliminated  at  Micro  Photo. 
This  scientific  separation  in  film  processing  is 
just  one  example  of  the  many  "firsts"  pio¬ 
neered  by  our  organization  ...  an  organiza¬ 
tion  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  news¬ 
paper  microfilming. 

Want  proof?  Then  let  us  microfilm,  without 
obligation  to  you,  an  issue  of  your  own 
publication. 


MICRO  PHOTO  INC. 

1700  Shaw  Avenue  Cleveland  12,  Ohio 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 

\HoME>'s  Wear  Daily  received 
33.500  words  by  cable  on  the 
European  fashion  openings  and 
on-the-spot  buyer  reactions  during 
the  fortnight  that  ended  August 
2nd.  What  women  wear  is  big 
business  and  speed  of  news  is 
vital  to  the  industry. 


News  of  the  Paris  openings  led 
the  parade,  covered  exclusively  by- 
staff  members.  Headed  by  John 
B.  Fairchild,  European  Director, 
they  included  Mme.  M.  D.  de  la 
Prade,  Marie-Jacques  Perrier,  El¬ 
len  De  Talance  and  A.  D.  Gallo¬ 
way  of  Paris  bureau,  Mary  Neale 
from  London  bureau,  and  Matilda 
Taylor,  New  York  ofiBce. 


The  Rome  openings  were  report¬ 
ed  by  John  B.  Fairchild,  Mme. 
Elisa  V.  Massai,  head  of  our  Milan 
bureau,  and  Mary  Neale  of  Lon¬ 
don  bureau.  The  same  news  and 
fashion  team  covered  the  Florence 
openings. 


The  London  openings  were  re¬ 
ported  by  Grace  Burrows,  London 
bureau,  and  Ermina  Stimson  of 
New  York  office. 


Yancey  Gilkerson,  head  of  Fair- 
child  bureau,  Greenville,  S.  C., 
will  cover  the  National  MAC  con¬ 
vention  at  Grove  Park  Inn,  Ash- 
ville,  N.  C.,  Aug.  18-21,  for  Daily 
News  Record. 


Nathan  R.  Abelson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  Fairchild 
Directory  Division.  succeeding 
Charles  W.  Call,  who  retires  Oct. 
1.  For  the  past  ten  years  Mr. 
Abelson  has  been  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  Daily  News 
Record. 


J.  W.  Cohn.  Associate  European 
News  Director,  now  on  assignment 
in  Russia,  in  a  series  of  articles 
appearing  in  Women’s  Wear 
Daily  says  Western  fashions  being 
enthusiastically  received  there. 
Layout  of  photos  reflecting  West¬ 
ern  style  influence  in  Russia  last 
week  illustrated  these  trends. 


Louis  Goodenough,  editor  Home 
Furnishings  Daily,  opines  in  his 
daily  column  now  appearing  from 
Italy,  what  will  happen  to  Ameri¬ 
ca  if  the  scooters  take  over  in  this 
country  as  they  have  in  Italy. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  nth  St.,  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 
fubHthsrs  of 

Doily  News  Rscerd,  Swpsrmarkst 
Newt,  Woman's  Wear  Dolly,  Eloc- 
Ironic  Nows,  Homo  Furnishings 
Dolly,  DIractorlos,  Mon’s  Woor,  Foot- 
woor  Nows,  Books. 


Linotype  Appoints 
Gen’l  Sales  Manager 

E.  L.  Tabat,  formerly  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  director 
of  Old  Town  Corporation, 
Brooklyn,  has 
been  appointed 
general  sales 
manager  of 
M  e  r  g  e  n  - 
thaler  Linotype 
Company,  it  was 
announced  by 
J.  W.  Reid, 
vicepresident  in 
charge  of  sales. 

Mr.  Tabat, 
prior  to  his  Old 
Town  position,  w’as  general 
sales  manager  of  A.  B.  Dick 
Company,  manufacturer  of  du¬ 
plicating  machines  and  allied 
products. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  he  also  attended 
the  Harvard  Advanced  Manage¬ 
ment  School  and  during  World 
War  II  served  in  the  Navy  in 
the  Office  of  the  Management 
Engineer. 

*  *  * 

Everett  Wilson,  formerly 
with  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Joiimal-Every  Evening — to  the 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin  as  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Paul  L.  Rowell,  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  picture  editor 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler 
— now  travel  editor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Herald-Traveler. 

*  *  * 

Clayton  J.  Beaver,  former 
circulation  director,  Portland 
Oregon  Journal — to  factory  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  Central  States 
area  for  Continental  Bag  Co., 
Mexico,  Mo. 

*  «  * 

Robert  E.  Hood — from  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  —  to 
general  manager  of  the  Nassau 
(Bahama)  Guardian. 

*  *  • 

Ed  B.  Scott,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger  —  now 
advertising  director  of  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  and 
Herald. 

♦  *  * 

R.  B.  Spencer,  publisher  of 
the  Fort  Morgan  (Colo.)  Times 
for  50  years — given  honorary 
life  membership  in  the  Colorado 
Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Hess  Jr.,  assistant 
sports  director,  WICA,  Ashta¬ 
bula,  Ohio — to  sports  editor, 
Ashtabula  (Ohio)  Star-Beacon. 


Tabat 


personal 


Albert  E.  Andelmann,  for 
the  past  25  years  a  funeral 
director — to  classified  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  to  handle  funeral  and 
special  service  advertising. 


Stephen  Nordlinger,  Meri¬ 
den  (Conn.)  Journal — named 
associate  editor.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Binghamton 
(N.Y.)  Press  as  reporter  and 
with  Newsweek  magazine  as 
copy  editor. 


Mrs.  Helen  Farlow,  for¬ 
merly  staff  writer  for  the 
Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Cour¬ 
ier — to  the  extension  division  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  as  a 
specialist  in  journalism. 

«  *  « 

Don  Reeder — from  the  staff 
of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal 
and  Courier  to  the  Associated 
Press  at  Indianapolis,  replacing 
Bob  Novak — transferred  to  the 
Washington  AP  bureau.  Larry 
Stoddard — to  the  Indianapolis 
staff  as  photographer,  replacing 
George  Facik. 


Redmond  A.  Callahan,  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  executive  with 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald- 
Traveler  —  retiring  after  38 
years  with  the  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

William  R.  Swing,  for  three 
years  news  director  and  public 
affairs  director  at  KPTV,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. — to  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian.  Peter  N.  Tugman,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard  and  for  three 
years  editor  of  the  Pacific 
Power  and  Light  company 
house  organ — to  the  Oregonian 
editorial  staff. 
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4  Executives  Chosen 
For  Company  Board 

Portsmouth,  N.H. 

Four  executives  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  Herald  have  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Herald  Publishinfj  Co.,  Inc. 
They  are  Richard  Blalock,  man¬ 
aging  editor;  William  E.  Col¬ 
well,  production  manager;  J. 
R.  Morrissey,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor;  and  David  A.  Tober,  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

J.  D.  Hartford  was  re-elected 
president  and  treasurer  of  the 
publishing  company  and  also 
reelected  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  newspaper.  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Hartford  continues  as  comptrol¬ 
ler  and  assistant  treasurer. 

*  «  * 

Alice  O’Meara,  woman’s 
page  editor  for  the  Berkshire 
Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and 
Louis  De  La  Haba,  Eagle 
county  staffer — married. 

*  «  * 

Joseph  M.  Callahan,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  editorial  staff, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  for 
seven  years  —  to  engineering 
editor.  Automotive  News. 

*  *  * 

Keith  Hansen,  former  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian — to  Sunday  editor, 
replacing  John  Armstrong — 
in  Boston  for  his  year  as  a 
Nieman  Fellow.  Ted  Wagoner, 
former  editor  of  the  Oregon¬ 
ian’s  Home  and  Garden  maga¬ 
zine — filling  in  for  Mr.  Hansen. 
Mr.  Wagoner  is  replaced  by 
Anna  Olds.  Fred  White,  re¬ 
cently  assistant  Sunday  editor 
— to  the  copy  desk.  Dewey  Ray 
— leaves  the  desk  for  reporting 
assignments.  David  Lobb — takes 
over  the  county  court  house 
beat  replacing  Charlie  Myers 
retired  after  47  years  of  re¬ 
porting  for  the  Oregonian. 
Ge.ne  Klare — takes  over  the 
Mr.  Lobb’s  night  police  beat. 

*  *  * 

Deane  B.  Probert  —  from 
Northwestern  Insurance  Co.,  to 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  Steubenville  (Ohio)  Herald- 
Star. 

♦  •  * 

Dario  Politella,  instructor 
at  the  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Journalism  for  the 
last  two  years — to  managing 
editor  of  Skyways  magazine. 


Marian  Kittell,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tucumcari  (N.M.) 
Daily  News  and  Tucumcari 
(N.M.)  American  Leader — to 
the  staff  of  the  Eddy  County 
News  as  managing  editor. 
Patricia  Dunning,  formerly  of 
the  Farmington  (N.M.)  Daily 
Times  —  to  the  Eddy  County 
News  as  advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

George  McCann,  former  re¬ 
porter,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une — to  public  relations  for  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway. 

•  *  * 

Boston 

Homer  Jenks  is  the  new  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Boston 
Traveler.  He  was  city  editor 
of  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News, 
1931-35;  United 
Press  staffer  in 
Boston,  1935-39; 
UP  staffer  in 
New  York  and 
London,  1939- 
1952 ;  associate 
editor  of  Col¬ 
lier  s,  1952-56 ; 
associate  editor, 
Newsweek,  1956  up  to  the  time 
of  joining  the  Traveler  where 
he  replaces  Joe  Levine,  who 
left  to  become  news  and  film 
director  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
^Traveler’s  new'  television  sta¬ 
tion,  WHDH-TV,  Channel  5. 

«  *  « 

Brian  Duff,  formerly  with 
the  Associated  Press  bureau  in 
Sacramento,  Calif. — to  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter. 

*  m  * 

Thomas  D.  Davis,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette, 
Little  Rock — to  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press. 

•  «  « 

Gene  Wirges,  news  editor  of 
the  Paragould  (Ark.)  Daily 
Press — resigned. 

•  «  « 

Earl  King,  copy  reader  for 
the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little 
Rock — to  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News. 

*  *  « 

Anthony  Day — to  the  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin. 


Horace  F.  Brodie,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press  and  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Pontiac 
Press  Co. — retiring  from  active 
duty  after  nearly  40  years  of 
service  with  the  Press.  He  will 
continue  to  act  as  a  director  of 
the  publishing  company  and 
consultant.  He  is  replaced  by 
Russell  Bassett,  who  has  been 
general  advertising  manager 
and  treasurer.  Mr.  Bassett  has 
been  with  the  Press  since  1915. 
John  A.  Riley,  promotion  man¬ 
ager — to  assistant  advertising 
manager. 

•  *  * 

D.  William  Han  way,  former 
reporter  and  field  representative 
for  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican — awarded  an  Army 
certificate  and  $262  for  “sus¬ 
tained  superior  performance”  in 
Japan  as  senior  civilian  infor¬ 
mation  specialist  in  the  Army’s 
Information  Office. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Etheridge,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald,  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier,  and  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman-Times  —  to 
sports  editor  of  Carlsbad 
(N.M.)  Current-Argus,  succeed¬ 
ing  John  D.  Alexander. 


Timber  Editor 

Washington 

The  American  Institute  of 
Timber  Construction  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  Washington  informa¬ 
tion  office  with  Edwin  R.  Butler 
in  charge.  Mr.  Butler  is  a 
former  real  estate  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

«  *  « 

Robert  T.  Hollister  —  re¬ 
signed  from  advertising  staff, 
Santa  Fe  (N.M.)  New  Mexi¬ 
can  to  become  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  Summit  County  Medical 
Society,  Akron,  Ohio. 

*  «  « 

George  Hunsley  —  now  on. 
photography  staff  of  the  Santa 
Fe  (N.M.)  New  Mexican. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Hampton,  recent 
University  of  Tulsa  graduate — 
to  editor  of  the  Okemah  (Okla.) 
Daily  Leader,  succeeding  H.  C. 
Neal,  resigned  to  return  to 
Oklahoma  City. 

*  «  « 

Mrs.  Becky  Walker,  wife  of 
Preston  Walker,  publisher  of 
the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Daily  Sentinel — to  executive  di¬ 
rector  and  manager  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  Printing  Co. 


^ - 

I 

I  America’s  greatest  invention . . .  | 

■  “(^uite  possibly  the  TV  A  idea  is  the  greatest  single  I 

H  American  invention  of  this  century,  the  biggest  con-  I 

*  tribution  the  United  States  has  yet  made  to  society  in  ■ 

I  the  modern  world.” 

I  That’s  the  way  a  noted  author,  John  Gunther,  . 
I  described  TVA.  ■ 

I  TVA  is  much  more  than  a  regional  agency.  It  is  a  * 
H  national  asset — and  an  international  symbol  of  democ-  | 

•  racy  in  action.  Last  year  alone,  representatives  of  80  | 

■  nations  came  to  study  TVA!  I 

That’s  why  we  feel  that  people  all  over  America  I 

■  should  fight  to  preserve  TVA  for  the  nation’s  benefit  m 

I  against  the  attack  of  selfish  interests  which  seek  to  _ 

■  undermine  and  destroy  it.* 

I  *fF rite  us  for  facts 

■  on  TV  A' s  benefits  to 

m  the  nation. 

\ _ 


TENNESSEE  VAllEY 
PUBLIC  POWER 

ASSOCIATION 

C^dttd''oogd  2  Tennessee 
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CIKCULATION 

Tells  Need  for  Proper 
Operation  Proeedures 


By  Jack  F.  Patterson 

CM,  Washington  Post  and 

A  standard  chart  of  the  man¬ 
agement  structure  of  a  circula¬ 
tion  department,  will  vary 
fundamentally  from  your  type 
of  operation  only  in  relation  to 
scope,  but  very  little  in  princi¬ 
ple. 

A  study  of  such  a  chart  will 
serve  a  very  specific  purpose — 
to  show  you  the  magnitude  of 
the  operation.  Usually  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  is  the  larg¬ 
est  single  department  of  the 
newspaper,  embracing  more  em¬ 
ployes  than  any  other.  It  is  a 
vast  service,  collection  and  pro¬ 
motion  department  which  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  basic  operation  of 
the  newspaper.  Why?  Among 
other  things,  because  the  reve¬ 
nue  from  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  small  concern  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  Instead  it  is  vital  to  the 
actual  existence  of  most  proper¬ 
ties.  Usually  it  represents 
somewhat  more  than  25%  of 
the  gross  receipts. 


Times  Herald 


(Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son’s  article  is  based  upon  a 
talk  before  the  Inter-State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
meeting  in  Baltimore.) 


Now  your  publisher  is  more 
circulation  conscious  than  ever 
before.  He  wants  to  know  what 
percent  coverage  of  your  city 
zone,  metropolitan  zone  and  re¬ 
tail  trading  zone  you  have  today 
with  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.  Total  circulation  growth 
is  not  enough. 

Complaints!  —  how  many  do 
you  have  per  thousand  home 
delivery — daily?  Sunday?  Do 
they  exceed  one  per  thousand 
daily?  Two  per  thousand  Sun¬ 
day?  And  collections — what  is 
your  net  wholesale  rate?  Is  it 
going  up  or  down  over  last 
year?  What  is  your  percentage 
of  loss?  These  are  things  you 
as  a  circulation  manager  must 
know. 

A  Good  Sales  Manager 


%  Coverage  Important 

How  good  a  circulation  man¬ 
ager  are  you?  This  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  must  frequently  be  an¬ 
swered  to  your  publisher  in  your 
daily  achievements.  No  longer 
is  it  satisfactory  to  simply  rend¬ 
er  service,  even  though  service 
is  first  above  all  else.  No  longer 
will  your  publisher  be  content 
with  what  appears  to  be  steady 
circulation  growth  on  your  ABC 
publisher’s  statement! 


We  put  it  on  the  porch  to  see 
if  they  would  lop  it  up  ... . 


New  Orleans'  Families  Like  It  Best! 


NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Louisiana's  Largest  Evening  Newspaper 


No  longer  is  a  newspaper 
the  next  thing  to  a  give-away. 
As  the  retail  prices  of  newspa¬ 
pers  continue  to  climb,  it  is  in¬ 
creasingly  apparent  they  must 
be  merchandised  and  sold  like 
any  other  competitive  product — 
like  insurance,  automobiles  or 
soft  drinks.  So,  a  circulation 
manager  must  be  an  able  ad¬ 
ministrator,  a  good  personnel 
manager  and  above  all  a  sales 
manager. 

How  are  we  to  accomplish  all 
this?  First,  we  must  not  delude 
ourselves!  We  must  keep  con¬ 
stantly  aware  of  conditions  as 
they  currently  exist — ^we  must 
know  how  many  complaints  we 
had  to  day,  last  week  and  last 
month,  and  how  it  compared  to 
a  year  ago.  We  need  this  same 
information  for  our  circulation 
totals  by  division — city — retail 
trading  zone  and  country. 

With  this  information  it  is 
possible  to  properly  evaluate — 
to  determine  weakness  and  to 
assess  responsibility.  Only  in 
this  way  can  you  recognize 
areas  of  potential  trouble,  or 
sources  for  circulation  growth. 

It  is  a  circulation  managers 
responsibility  to  hold  his  losses 


to  a  minimum  as  revenue  is  not 
only  important  but  vital  in 
these  days  of  constantly  rising 
costs.  You  can  accomplish  this 
provided  you  exercise  prudent 
judgment  in  your  selection  of 
personnel  and  conduct  adequate 
on-job  training  as  well  as 
properly  bond  your  dealers 
and/or  carriers. 

77  Boys  Get  $65,000 
In  Scholarships 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Seventy-seven  youths  have 
been  awarded  more  than  $65,000 
in  scholarships  through  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune’s 
1957  International  Scholarship 
program  for  carrier  salesmen. 

This  is  the  largest  number  of 
students  to  receive  awards  in 
the  15  years  the  program  has 
been  in  existence,  M.  E.  Fisher, 
Star  and  Tribune  circulation 
director,  said. 

“This  annual  program  has 
grown  to  be  the  largest  in¬ 
dividual  newspaper  scholarship 
program  in  the  country,”  Mr. 
Fisher  said.  “It  is,  I  believe, 
quite  a  tribute  to  the  quality  of 
more  than  11,000  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  carrier  sales¬ 
men  throughout  the  Upper 
Midwest.” 

• 

Fire  Ruins  Supply 
Of  Roto  Newsprint 

Cleveland 

A  fire  destroyed  $250,000  in 
newsprint  owned  by  Forest  City 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
News,  recently. 

Larry  Hawkins,  editor  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  Pictorial,  Sunday 
magazine,  said  the  loss  would 
not  affect  publtcation  of  the 
Plain  Dealer’s  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments.  The  supply  of  about 
2,000  tons  was  quickly  replaced. 

Sterling  E.  Graham,  president 
of  Forest  City,  said  the  roto¬ 
gravure  newsprint  destroyed  in 
the  blaze  was  used  to  print 
supplements  also  for  nine  other 
papers. 

The  fire  also  caused  damage 
of  about  $150,000  to  the  ware¬ 
house  and  office  building,  whei’e 
the  newsprint  was  stored. 


Schwartz  Retires, 
Jefferson  Moves  Up 


E.  P.  Schwartz,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune 

_  since  1946,  will 

retire  Aug.  31. 
He  will  be 
succeeded  by  C. 

K.  Jefferson,  as¬ 
sistant  circula- 
t  i  o  n  manager 
since  1946. 

In  announcing 
these  staff 
changes,  Luther 

L.  Hill,  pub¬ 
lisher,  also  re¬ 
ported  the  appointment  of 
David  Kruidenier  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales.  Mr. 
Kruidenier  will  continue  in 
charge  of  promotion  and  re¬ 
search. 


Schwartz 


Mr.  Schwartz,  who  will  be  65 
this  month,  has  been  with  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
paper  since  1913.  He  has  the 
longest  continuous  employment 
of  any  present  member  of  the 
organization. 

From  24,000  mail  subscribers 
in  1913,  Mr.  Schwartz  developed 
mail  circulation  to  a  top  of  122,- 
493 — largest  mail  circulation  of 
any  regular  daily  newspaper  in 
the  country.  He  said  the  secret 
was  selling  the  newspapers 
through  house-to-house  calls  by 
salesmen. 


He  also  developed  the  system 
of  delivering  the  Sunday  Re¬ 
gister  to  Iowa  farmers  on  rural 
routes  on  Sunday  morning.  The 
system  has  grown  from  a  dozen 
motor  routes  in  1933  to  1,300 
now  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Jefferson  joined  the  pa¬ 
pers’  circulation  department  in 
1917.  He  has  been  chairman  of 
the  Register  and  Tribune  schol¬ 
arship  awards  program  since 
its  inception  in  1932.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  Youth  Reading 
Study  Committee  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  and  last  month  re¬ 
ceived  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
distinguished  service  award  for 
his  work  in  seeking  ways  of 
making  newspapers  a  primary 
source  of  information  for  high 
school  pupils. 


New  Style  Stand 

A  .new  style  honor  system 
newsstand  has  been  introduced 
by  Adams  Manufacturing  Co., 
Chicago,  featuring  a  rain  shield 
and  full  paper  size  display  win¬ 
dow.  The  built-in  coin  box  has 
also  been  improved  over  that 
on  previous  models. 
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Chedo  Chuckovich 


He’s  one  of  the  few  who  got  a  second  chance 


I’m  Chedo  Chuckovich,  lucky  to  live  in 
America. 

“For  I  have  also  been  Chedo  Chucko¬ 
vich,  man  without  a  country. 


“I  was  born  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia. 
My  father  was  co-owner  of  the  Serbian- 
American  National  Bank.  I  had  been 
educated  in  schools  in  France  and  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  planned  on  a  career  in 
diplomacy. 

“When  I  was  17,  the  Germans  inv’aded 
my  country.  I  fled  with  my  family  into 
the  hills,  and  joined  the  guerillas.  My 
father  was  killed.  My  brother  was  killed. 
I  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and 
starved  for  five  years  in  a  Nazi  concen¬ 
tration  camp. 

“Two  weeks  before  the  war’s  end,  the 
Canadians  freed  me.  My  family  was  dead 
or  scattered.  Our  property  had  been 


CHEDO,  AFTER  CONCENTRATION  CAMPS 


confiscated.  The  Communists  had  taken 
over  Yugoslavia.  I  was  a  man  without  a 
country. 

“But  I  was  one  of  the  lucky  displaced 
persons.  Unlike  so  many  of  the  others,  I 
got  to  America,  and  a  new  start. 

“Today  I  am  in  business  for  myself,  a 
Union  Oil  dealer  in  Pacific  Palisades, 


California.  I  have  money  in  the  bank,  a 
home,  a  car.  I  have  the  respect  of  my 
neighbors.  I  have  friends  and  a  future 
again.  I  will  soon  be  an  .-Xmerican  citizen. 

“I  will  work  at  my  citizenship  because 
I  learned  the  hard  way  you  can't  take  it 
for  granted.  You  have  to  earn  it. 

“I  know,  because  Tm  one  of  the  few 
who  got  a  second  chance  at  freedom.” 


Chedo’s  life  underlines  a  basic  truth,  we 
believe:  Wherever  men  would  remain 
free,  they  must  remain  alert. 


For  any  concentration  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few — whether  they  be  business 
men,  financiers,  industrialists,  govern¬ 
ment  officials  or  labor  leaders — is,  in¬ 
evitably,  at  the  expense  of  the  majority. 

YOUR  COMMENTS  ARE  INVITED.  IVrilt: 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Union  Oil  Co., 
Union  Oil  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 


Union  Oil  Company  OF  CALIFORNIA 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ROYAL  TRITON,  THE  AMAZING  PURPLE  MOTOR  OIL 
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Vulnerable  Ears 

Stan  Tetrick  of  UPN  prob¬ 
ably  has  the  most  vulnerable 
ears  in  the  business.  Certainly 
they  have  been  slugged  more 
than  any  other  photographer’s. 

Last  week  when  this  book 
carried  the  story  (Aug.  10, 
page  13)  about  racketeer  Dio 
punching  Stan  in  the  left  ear 
(see  cut)  down  in  Washington, 
it  was  recalled  that  the  pho¬ 
tographer  had  been  clipped  on 


ONE  MAN'S  SHOW — Sam  Myers,  Associated  Press  photographer  |  r  1 1  1  1 

at  Philadelphia,  poses  in  front  of  a  display  of  pictures  he  has  made  JL  rOJ36r*S  A  OlCl 
over  the  past  40  years.  The  exhibit  covers  the  length  of  the  lobby 

in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  building.  - OfDio’sDenial 

It  was  also  brought  to  mind  l,ast  Call 
that  Stan  had  sued  the  slugger.  ^  A? 

For  the  sake  of  the  record,  Rochester  Photo  Con-  AlIOSGI  A^lOl 

Stan,  whatever  happened  to  ference  is  putting  out  a  bulletin  Washinttov 

the  suit?  “The  name  of  the  to  remind  photojournalists  the 

alternate  delee-ate  whom  T  meeting  is  only  three  weeks  Anthony  Dona,  a  former  auto 
sued”  he  iid  “war  cTarke  away;  starts  Sept.  8,  in  fact,  workers  union  officer,  told  the 
Springer  from  indilni  It’s  about  your  last  chance  to  McClellan  committee  Aug.  12 

“We  settled  the  suit  out  of  register.  that  Johnny  Dio  privately  de¬ 
court  after  several  years  from  In  addition  to  shop  talk,  ^  ™  ®  ® 

the  time  it  was  filed.  There  roundtable  discussions  and  the  acid  blinding  of 

was  a  token  payment,  and  Mr.  sponsored  evening  food  feasts,  if  x”  j  Riesel 

Springer  apologized  for  the  these  are  a  few  of  the  'I'df  t  say  whether  he  knew 
incident.  speakers:  the  guilty  parties. 

“He  slugged  me  during  the  “Honest  (?)  Photos”  .  .  .  Dona  a  talkative  and  soim- 
heated  Ike-Taft  nomination  Harold  Blumenfeld,  United  t>mes  belligerent  witness  ^ 
battle  because  he  objected  to  Press  Newspictures.  the  labor  racket  inyesti- 

my  taking  a  picture  of  a  “Reproduction  of  Color  Pho-  ^  u  \ 

wLan  whUad  fainted.  tographs”  .  .  .  Ralph  Evans,  duced  Dio  to  Riesel.  He  told  the 


my  taking  a  picture  of  a  ‘‘Reproduction  of  Color  Pho-  ^  a  i 

woman  who  had  fainted.  tographs”  .  .  .  Ralph  Evans,  duced  Dio  to  Riesel.  . 

,  ,  .senators  he  made  an  appearance 

“He  turned  out  to  be  a  very  Kodak  Color  Technology.  ^  York  City  Grand 

fine  gentleman  and  there  is  “The  Picture  Editors  Job  Jury  a  few  weeks  ago  after 
certainly  no  hard  feeling  be-  ...  Charles  Haun,  Detroit  Free  he  visited  Dio. 


SORE  EAR — Mr.  Tretick  holds 
the  ear  that  was  slugged.  Once 
before  the  photographer  was 
hit  in  the  ear — at  the  1952  Re¬ 
publican  National  Convention 
(see  story). 

the  right  ear  at  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  Chicago 
in  1952. 


United  Press 

NEWSPICTURES 

j  ! 

Tell  file  Sjffory 


tween  us.”  Press.  Asked  bv  Senator  Carl  Curtis 

There’s  hard  feeling  toward,  “Bad  Taste  —  Who  s  to  Nebraska  if  Dio  had  told 
Dio,  though.  Stan  says  he  s  Blame?  .  .  .  IVilliam  Arthur,  ^.j^q  responsible  for  the 

not  even  worth  a  lawsuit.  Look.  blinding  of  Riesel,  the  wit- 

-  ness  said  Dio  not  only  denied 

responsibility  but  also  assured 
Doria  he  had  no  worry  as  to 
what  witnesses  may  have  told 
the  Grand  Jury  on  the  subject. 

What  the  witnesses  told  the 
Grand  Jury  seemed  sufficient  to 
bring  about  Dio’s  indictment, 
Senator  Curtis  observed.  Doria 
reminded  that  is  not  proof  of 
guilt.  And,  he  added,  FBI 
agents  have  interviewed  him 
four  times  about  the  case,  con¬ 
vincing  him,  he  said,  “there  is 
no  good  evidence  against  Dio." 

As  to  whether  Dio  might 
know'  who  did  the  job,  Doria 
said  he  passed  on  no  such  in¬ 
formation  and  he  expressed  the 
belief  that  Dio  might  have  told 
him,  if  he  knew;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  not. 

U.  S.  District  Attorney  Paul 
B.  Williams  called  off  the  trial 
of  Dio  on  conspiracy  charges  in 
the  Riesel  case  last  April,  tell- 
SNARLING  HOODLUM— Johnny  Dio  angrily  glares  at  the  camera  that  the  govern- 

and  the  object  of  his  sneak  punch,  Stanley  Tretick,  UPN  photographer,  nient’s  principal  witnesses  ha 
The  assault  happened  in  the  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  refused  to  testify. 
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The  good  gets  even  better... 

now  3  new  improvements  in  Kodobromide  Paper 


Next  time  you  rip  open  a  package  of 
Kodabromide  Paper  you’ll  find  some¬ 
thing  new  inside — proof  of  Kodabro- 
mide’s  improved  characteristics  for  to¬ 
day’s  demands  of  press  photography. 

1.  Even  greater  brilliance^  without 
increasing  contrast. 

2,  Prints  lie  flatter  during  process¬ 
ing  and  washing. 


3.  Improved  keeping — less  loss  of 
contrast  with  age. 

All  the  old  familiar  traits  that  have 
made  Kodabromide  Paper  a  press 
favorite  for  20  years  are  still  there, 
too,  of  course.  Speed,  and  extra  bril¬ 
liance  now  . . .  exceptional  latitude  in 
both  exposure  and  development, 
which  saves  you  time  and  “make¬ 


overs”  when  things  are  rushed . . .  the 
tough,  scratch-resistant  emulsion . . . 
and  all  the  rest. 

Your  dealer  has  the  new  Koda¬ 
bromide  stock  on  his  shelves  now — 
glossy  (F),  single-weight,  contrast  I 
grades  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Look  for  it.  i 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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PROMOTION 


Why  Bark  at  Slump? 
Promote  ‘Dog  Days’! 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


It’s  got  so  in  the  newspaper 
business,  although  it  took  a  lot 
of  promoting  to  get  it  so,  that 
you  don’t  hear  so  much  any 
more  about  the  “summer 
slump.” 

But  the  papers  long  since 
figured  out  that  a  slump  is  a 
man-made  thing,  and  what  man 
can  make  he  can  jolly  well 
un-make.  So  they  do  as  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 
did  a  few  weeks  ago.  They 
promote  them  some  business. 

What  the  Gazette  did  was 
to  promote  a  “Dog  Days”  sale. 
Frankly,  they  borrowed  the 
idea  from  the  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Washington’s  Birthday 
sales.  Two  members  of  the 
Gazette  advertising  staff  made 
the  suggestion.  Jim  Dent,  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  helped  carry 
it  through. 

“The  idea,”  Jim  explains, 
“was  for  merchants  to  offer 


stupendous  bargains  for  a  one- 
day  sales  event — television  sets 
for  99  cents,  cashmere  coat  for 
$5,  automatic  washer  for  $9.9.5, 
etc. 

“Charleston  merchants  stage 
joint  sales  events  only  twice 
during  the  year.  The  chamber 
of  commerce  gets  them  to  run 
‘Charleston  Days.’  So  selling 
them  on  ‘Dog  Days’  was  a  real 
challenge. 

“The  promotion  was  built 
around  a  drawing  of  a  sad-eyed 
basset  hound  christened  George. 
The  slogan  was  ‘Let  George 
do  it.’  Invitations  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  to  a  dinner  meeting  to 
discuss  the  promotion  were 
delivered  by  a  model  leading 
George — a  real  basset  hound — 
on  a  leash. 

“In  all,  100  merchants  par¬ 
ticipated,  more  than  take  part 
in  the  chamber  of  commerce 
events.  Teaser  promotion  was 


A  PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING  APPROACH 

TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 

.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev* 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 


OUR  SERVICES 

Investigations  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  equipment  installation 

As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 

CHAS.  r.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


developed  around  cartoons  of 
George  in  various  poses  and 
situations.  These  ran  for  10 
days  before  the  Monday  of  the 
sale. 

“Two  full  pages  featuring 
some  of  the  bargains,  without 
store  identification,  were  run  in 
our  state  editions  during  the 
week  before  the  sale.  During 
that  week  we  also  used  TV  and 
radio  time. 

“On  the  sale  day,  crowds 
gathered  hours  before  the 
stores  opened.  The  merchants 
agreed  it  was  the  largest  one- 
day  sale  event  in  the  city’s 
history.” 

Delaware  Valley  Data 

Not  since  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat's  promotion  of 
its  market  as  “the  49th  state” 
— and  that’s  been  a  long  time 
ago — has  any  market  promotion 
come  along,  in  this  opinion 
anyhow,  as  dramatic  and  as 
meaningful  as  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer’s  promotion  of 
its  14-county  retail  trading 
area  as  “Delaware  Valley, 
U.S.A.” 

The  label  is  good.  It’s  easily 
remembered.  The  promotion  of 
it  has  been  large-scale  and 
consistent.  There  probably  are 
many  who  have  forgotten  the 
49th  state — especially  since  its 
promotion  has  been  abandoned. 
But  our  money  says  that  any¬ 
one  hep  to  U.S.  markets  today 
knows  where  and  what  the 
Delaware  Valley  is. 

On  the  eve  of  publishing  its 
sixth  annual  report  on  Dela¬ 
ware  Valley,  U.S.A.,  the  In¬ 
quirer  is  out  with  an  excellent 
96-page  market  data  book  titled 
“The  Delaware  Valley  Market.” 
It’s  one  of  the  finest  studies  of 
its  kind  in  recent  years. 

The  economic  development  of 
the  Delaware  Valley  area  is 
nothing  short  of  phenomenal. 
But  there  are  other  areas  in 
the  country,  perhaps  none 
quite  so  compact,  where  com¬ 
parable  development  has  taken 
place.  We  know  of  none,  how¬ 
ever,  that  has  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  promoted  as  a  market 
for  advertising. 

What  this  data  book  does,  to 
quote  from  its  foreword,  is  to 
state  “the  market’s  values  in 
geographical  units  that  are 
easily  visualized  and  readily 
usable.”  That  can  be  written 
down  as  an  ideal  for  all  market 
data  books  to  follow.  Whatever 
you  want  to  know  about  the 
economics  of  the  units  that 
make  up  the  Delaware  Valley 
you’ll  find  in  this  book.  It’s 
well  worth  the  $5  price  the 
Inquirer  puts  on  it. 

'The  report  the  Inquirer  will 
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publish  this  year  will  appear 
with  copies  of  the  Inquirer  on 
Sept.  24.  It  will  be,  as  before, 
a  rotogravure  magazine  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  daily  paper.  This 
in  itself  is  a  terrific  editorial 
undertaking. 

More  on  People 

Dave  Henes,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C-) 
Observer,  put  together  a  series 
of  seven  ads  recently  about  the 
seven  ladies  who  make  up  the 
Observer’s  women’s  news  de¬ 
partment.  It’s  a  fine  series  that 
introduces  the  ladies  to  their 
readers  and  tells  all  about  what 
they  do. 

But  what  has  Dave  hopping 
glad  about  it  is  the  mileage 
he’s  getting  out  of  this  one 
effort.  First,  it  served  as  a 
good-in-paper  promotion.  Now, 
using  it  in  self-cover  simple  re¬ 
print  form,  changing  only  the 
cover  captions,  Dave  is  finding 
the  series  useful  to  his  adver¬ 
tising  department,  his  circula¬ 
tion  department,  his  reps,  and 
come  fall,  at  the  paper’s  annua! 
conference  for  clubwomen. 

Just  goes  to  show — neve, 
underestimate  etc. 

On  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post  and  Times-Herald,  Promo 
tion  Manager  Joe  Lynch  L' 
promoting  his  paper’s  by-liner; 
with  in-paper  ads  distinguishet 
by  excellent  fine-line  drawing; 

In  the  Bag 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  am 
News  out  with  “The  story  o: 
your  newspapers,”  well-illuj 
trated,  well-written,  well-de 
signed  booklet  that  takes  peopl; 
on  a  tour  of  the  plant.  More 
than  that,  it  gives  them  some 
of  the  papers’  philosophy  o! 
community  service,  and  show- 
how  this  is  carried  out. 

International  News  Servit- 
publishes  an  interesting  bookie' 
telling  the  story  behind  tk 
story  of  one  of  the  great  new; 
paper  features  of  the  year,  tk 
story  of  John  Howard  Griffin; 
return  to  sight  after  10  year- 
of  blindness.  Title  of  Ik 
booklet,  “The  story  of  a  life- 
it  may  be  the  story  of  the 
year.”  Booklet  takes  off  fror 
the  Griffin  story  to  show 
INS  serves  clients  in  otkr 
ways,  too.  Good  job. 

Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-Ntft’ 
pulls  a  startler  with  its  pree- 
entation  of  the  “New  Half  ^ 
the  Los  Angeles  Market 
You’re  expecting  maybe  brj 
Angeles  to  be  promoted  in  thi; 
You’re  getting  Pasadena  k- 
stead — that  part  of  the  h’* 
Angeles  market,  as  the  preser- 
tation  claims,  not  covered  hf 
the  LA  papers. 
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I’m  gathering  data  for  Fine.  Taik  to  some 

a  round-up  story  on  the  locai  bottiers.  Soft 

iocai  food-processing  business.  drinks  are  food  products,  too. 


Because  soft  drinks  are  so  enjoyable,  and  so  often  linked  with  parties,  it’s 
easy  to  overlook  their  food  values.  But  take  it  from  food  and  health  authorities: 

Bottled  carbonated  soft  drinks  are  food  products,  and  as  such,  make  worth¬ 
while  supplements  to  balanced  diets  for: 

1.  Quick  energy  between  meals.  (Average  8-oz.  bottle  has  about 
100  calories,  quickly  assimilated  and  put  to  use  as  energy.) 

2.  Aid  to  digestion.  (Carbonation  increases  flow  of  gastric  juices 
in  the  stomach.) 

3.  Maintenance  of  body’s  fluid  balance.  (Average  person  loses 
2Vi  quarts  of  water  daily.  Most  of  it  must  be  made  up  by  liquid 
intake.) 

The  flavor  and  “sparkle”  of  bottled  carbonated  soft  drinks  add  pleasure  and 
zest  to  the  basic  daily  diet.  And  it’s  reassuring  to  know  that  their  quality  and 
purity  are  guaranteed  by  the  rigid  sanitary  conditions  under  which  they’re 
bottled. 

American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages  •  Washington  6,  D.C. 

The  ISational  Association  of  the  Soft  Drink  Industry 

A  non-profit  association  of  manufacturers  of  bottled  soft  drinks,  with 
members  in  every  state.  Its  purposes:  To  improve  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  methods  through  education  and  research  .  . .  and  to  promote 
better  understanding  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 

For  your  Food  Editor:  Recipe  ideas,  using  carbonated  beverages, 
with  glossy  photographs.  No  specific  brands  mentioned,  but  plenty  of 
ideas  readers  will  use  and  appreciate.  No  obligation. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


New  FHA  Regulations 
May  Spur  Real  Estate 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  Xew  York  Herald  Tribune 


Classified  has  an  important 
stake  in  last  week’s  long-await¬ 
ed  FHA  directive  which  cut 
down  payments  on  homes  and 
upped  interest  rates  for  mort¬ 
gages  to  5UCr.  Designed  to 
accelerate  lagging  home  buy¬ 
ing,  the  new  ruling  can  give  real 
estate  advertising,  which  has 
barely  been  holding  its  own  in 
most  areas,  a  shot  in  the  arm. 

A  glance  at  the  new  scale  of 
down  payments  clearly  indicates 
how  people  with  smaller  nest 
eggs  can  become  home  owners 
more  readily.  The  chart  is 
based  on  government-appraised 
value  of  the  home: 


Old 

New 

$10,000  . 

$  700 

$  300 

12,000  . 

1,200 

600 

14,000  . 

1,700 

900 

15,000  . 

1,9,50 

1,050 

16,000  . 

2,200 

1,200 

18,000  . . 

2,700 

1,800 

20,000  . . . 

3,200 

2,400 

Big  builder 

s  like 

William  J 

Levitt  of  Levitt  &  Sons  saw  in 
the  change  a  quick  answer  to 
the  home  building  industry’s 
nose  dive.  The  move,  he  stated 
in  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  should  result  in  a 
“pick-up  in  starts  this  Fall  and 
a  real  gain  by  next  Spring.” 

Not  Clear  Yet 

A  number  of  brokers  we 
spoke  to  were  not  too  sure  that 
things  would  work  out  in  fact 
as  they  do  on  paper.  According 
to  Robert  Katz,  of  David  Katz 


&  Son,  which  does  a  multi-mil- 
lion  dollar  volume  annually  in 
Connecticut  home  sales,  the 
lending  institutions  are,  as  yet, 
not  clear  on  their  course  of  ac¬ 
tion.  He  said  that  he  had 
contacted  32  banks  in  the  last 
few  days  and  had  gotten  the 
impression  that  the  average 
banker  doesn’t  know  what’s  go¬ 
ing  on  with  respect  to  the  new 
FHA  move.  He  looks  to  the  situ¬ 
ation  righting  itself  within  a  few 
days,  however.  The  big  prob¬ 
lem  as  Mr.  Katz  sees  it  is 
whether  the  lending  institutions 
will  be  more  willing  to  funnel 
their  available  assets  into  the 
5*4%  government-backed  mort¬ 
gages  than  they  were  in  the  5% 
mortgages  with  so  many  other 
attractive  investment  possibili¬ 
ties  beckoning. 

Fred  Newman,  president  of 
the  Nassau  Real  Estate  Board, 
says  the  lower  down  payments 
and  increased  interest  margin 
provided  by  the  FHA  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  result  in  more  mort¬ 
gage  placements  but  he  too  sees 
banks  and  other  lending  insti¬ 
tutions  being  pretty  selective  in 
making  commitments.  “FHA 
has  too  many  restrictions  and 
their  investigating  processes 
are  too  slow,”  he  said. 

Other  brokers  we  spoke  to 
admitted  that  financing  still 
represented  a  problem  but  saw 
considerable  relief  from  their 
biggest  headache  in  the  past 
year.  Many  felt  their  advertis¬ 
ing  would  now  pay  out  better 


because  virtually  every  looker  ^  1  • 

could  become  a  buyer,  particu-  1^9^09.013.0 
larly  in  the  lower  and  medium 

Priced  home^brackeU.  AcCOUnt 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  q  i*,  q  W'T 
“Retail  Memo”  quotes  the  Car-  J^OllL  t)  W  9 VS 
pet  Institute  to  the  effect  that  Y  J 

“Trade-ins  Spur  Carpet  Sales.”  Orriwi 

The  item  points  out  that  35.3% 

of  all  the  carpets  and  rugs  in  Progressive  Con- 

the  living  rooms  of  this  country  servative  Government  has  trans- 
are  at  least  10  years  old.  They  ferred  its  $1,200,000  advertising 
still  have  some  pile  in  them,  account  for  the  Canadian  Gov- 
however,  causing  the  lady  of  ernment  Travel  Bureau,  taking 
the  house  to  shrink  from  the  0**^  of  the  hands  of  the 
idea  of  scrapping  them.  A  agency  which  handled  it  for  the 
trade-in  offer  might  get  her  to  Liberals. 

switch  to  a  new  one.  How  to  get  Switches  in  the  advertising 
your  money  out  of  the  traded  accounts  for  other  departments  , 
carpet?  The  item  suggest  (1)  of  government,  amounting  to 
lower  income  apartment  or  home  rnany  millions  of  dollars,  will  be 
dwellers  who  cannot  afford  n^ade  shortly, 
new  carpeting  and  (2)  motels,  Dalton  K.  Camp,  Toronto  pub¬ 
rooming  houses  and  office  build-  •*«  relations  executive  and  a 
ings.  We  suggest  classified  ad-  major  campaign  strategist  for 
vertising,  of  course.  The  want  the  Consei-vatives  in  the  June 
ad  will  ferret  out  the  customer  10  election,  will  be  account  ex- 
for  used  carpeting — and  unused  ccutive  for  the  three  new  ad- 
carpeting  too!  vertising  firms  among  whom 

^  the  travel  account  has  been 

A  Red  Lelter  Day  account  was  handled  by 

Ill  Downtown  Shops  Cockfield,  Brown  and  Company 

_  „  Limited  of  Montreal.  Execu- 


UNIVERSAL^  UNITUBE  ★  DEK-A-TUBE 


Erie,  Pa. 


tives  of  this  firm  handled  pub- 


The  combination  of  newspa-  ijc  relations  for  the  Liberal 
per  and  radio-television  promo-  Party  in  the  last  two  federal 
tion  w’as  agreed  on  by  mer-  election  campaigns  H.  E.  (Bob) 
chants  as  being  the  decided  Kidd,  a  Cockfield  vicepresident, 
factor  that  drew  100,000  poten-  jj  g^eneral  secretary  of  the  Xa- 
tial  shoppers  Aug.  8-10  for  tional  Liberal  Federation, 
their  Old  Fashioned  Bargain  in  1956-57  the  travel  bureau 
Days  that  upped  sales  15  to  2;)  account  amounted  to  $1,200,000 
per  cent  in  downtown  stores.  advertising  Canada’s  tourist 

The  Erie  Daily  Times  re-  attractions,  all  of  it  in  the 
produced  its  front  page  of  Aug.  United  States. 

7,  1907,  and  had  printed  across  Locke-Johnson  and  Company, 
the  fold  in  red  type:  “Prices  ptd.,  Toronto,  has  been  appoint- 
go  back  50  years  during  Erie’s  pd  to  handle  general  magazine 
fifth  annual  Old  Fashioned  advertising  for  the  bureau.  In 
Bargain  Days  Aug.  8,  9  and  the  last  fiscal  year  this  amount- 
10.”  The  page  appeared  on  the  pd  to  about  $600,000. 
eve  of  the  event.  Harlod  F.  Stanfield,  Ltd., 

•  Montreal,  is  designated  to  look 

Salute  to  Dr.  Reed  after  the  travel  bureau’s  gen- 

_  newspaper  campaign  which 

111  W  orks  for  19.:>8  last  year  ran  to  $300,000. 

Bvckiiannon,  W.  Va.  H.  Hayhurst  Company, 


T„  -  .1.  ,  J  Ltd.,  Toronto,  will  be  response 

In  anticipation  of  the  sched-  ■  i 

~  f  Ti  1  T  nie  for  the  special  Atlantic 

uled  retirement  of  Dr.  Perley  1.  n  •  j 
Reed  in  June  1958  as  hLd  P*-ov.nce.s  advertising  campa.^ 

of  the  School  of  Journalism  ‘"/"Jl^fqno'Sno  ^ 

at  West  Virginia  University,  $300,000. 

Richard  H.  Ralston,  editor-  • 

publishei  of  the  BnckfiaTitioTi  LluitS  I^auer  fcu*  I^R 
Record,  has  agreed  to  head  a  ^  * 

committee  to  arrange  a  suitable  Miami,  Fla- 

salute  to  the  journalism  teacher.  Bryan  L.  Donaldson,  labor 
The  movement  originated  writer  for  the  Miami  Herali 
with  the  West  Virginia  Press  has  resigned  to  open  public  re- 
Association  which  asked  him  to  lation  offices  here.  The  new 
head  a  group.  His  particular  firm,  Donaldson  and  Associates, 

appeal,  he  said,  will  be  to  will  be  affiliated  with  McBurney 
former  students  under  Dr.  Reed  Public  Relations  Associates  of 
since  he  came  to  the  University  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  and  New 
in  the  early  ’20s.  York  City. 
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COAL  FACTS 


by  the 

National  Coal  Association 


THE  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION  •  SOUTHERN  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON  5,  D.C. 


August,  1957 

Instead  of  working  to  protect  total  public  interest,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  since  1938  has  become  the  advocate 
of  unrestricted  natural  gas  pipeline  expansion.  Thus  feder¬ 
ally  encouraged  and  protected,  this  500,000  mile  pipeline 
network  is  responsible  for  the  growing  scarcity  of  natural 
gas.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  failed  to  recognize 
the  adverse  public  interest  aspects  of  industrial  dumping  of 
natural  gas  below  cost  and  unregulated  direct  sales  to  large 
industrial  consumers.  This  failure  is  responsible  for  the 
consistently  rising  cost  of  gas  to  homeowners  and  small 
businesses.  Nor  has  the  Commission  faced  up  to  its  clear 
public  duty  to  conserve  scarce  natural  gas  by  preventing 
what  the  Commission  itself  has  said  is  an  inferior  use,  the 
burning  of  natural  gas  under  industrial  boilers. 

Now  the  natural  gas  industry  is  asking  Congress  to  enact  a 
bill  by  Rep.  Orin  Harris  (D .  Ark.),  to  free  the  industry 
from  the  consequences  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  that 
gave  the  Commission  power  to  regulate  the  price  of  natural 
gas  from  the  point  of  production.  Recently  the  House  Inter¬ 
state  Committee  approved  the  Harris  Bill,  but  without  the 
amendments  of  Harley  0.  Staggers  (D .  W.  Va.)  which  would 
prohibit  industrial  sales  below  cost  and  control  direct 
sales  to  industrial  consumers . 

Obviously  the  bituminous  coal  industry  cannot  support  the 
Harris  Bill  in  its  present  form.  Public  interest  will  be 
properly  served  only  when  the  unfair  competitive  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  natural  gas  industries  are  removed  through 
amendments  to  the  Natural  Gas  Act .  Such  amendments  should 
discourage  the  uneconomic  use  of  natural  gas  and  achieve  a 
better  balanced  fuel  economy  at  the  same  time . 

If  future  generations  are  to  have  the  beneficial  use  of 
natural  gas  at  reasonable  prices,  the  Natural  Gas  Act  must 
be  amended  along  the  lines  of  the  Staggers  Bill  (H.R.  7105), 
which  would  prevent  the  dumping  of  natural  gas  into  indus¬ 
trial  installations  at  the  expense  of  domestic  consumers . 


Material  in  Coal  Focit  may  be  quoted  or  reproduced  for  any  purpose.  If  further  information  is  desired,  contact  Notional  Cool  Association. 
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Independent 
Union  Gains 


$110  Scale 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


Fo'  EXTRA 
HEAVY  DUTY 


MONARCH  II  ROLLER  BEARING 


MATRIX  ROLLER 


Now  plants  with  long,  continuous 
operating  schedules  can  turn  out 
highly  accurate  dry  mat  mouldings 
with  the  Monarch  II  Roller  Bearing 
Matrix  Roller.  It’s  built  specifically 
for  extra  heavy  duty  .  .  .  has  one 
piece  side  frames  . . .  one  piece  13" 
diameter  forged  steel  cylinders  and 
extra  heavy  bed  plate ...  all  designed 
to  give  it  the  sturdiness  and  rigidity 
you  need  for  unbeatable  dry  mat 
moulding.  For  lighter  duty,  but 
equally  precise  work,  use  the  Mon* 
arch  III.  For  information,  call: 


'  CO.,//[/C. 


910  East  138th  St..  New  York  S4.  N.  V. 
UlNCHtS  BOSTON  •  CHICtCO  •  SIN  FRINCISCO 
IIRMINGHIM  •  POBTLINO.  OK. 


are  8  hours  within  9  consecu¬ 
tive  hours.  Exempt  from  the 
8-hour,  5-day  week  are:  part- 
time  employes,  columnists,  re¬ 
porter-columnists,  artists,  staff 
members  on  out-of-town  assign¬ 
ments,  staffers  covering  legis¬ 
lative  sessions,  amusement  edi¬ 
tor,  music  critic,  dramatic 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


A  top  scale  of  $110,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  experience,  will 
be  effective  in  the  1958-59 
period  of  a  new  two-year  con¬ 
tract  between  the  Constitution 
and  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
News  and  Editorial  Associates 
(independent). 

The  new  minimum  applies  to 
reporters,  copy  readers,  artists, 
sports  writers  and  amusement 
editor.  The  present  scale  is 
$107.50. 

The  top  scale  for  society 
writers  and  women’s  page  as¬ 
sistants  will  go  to  $70  in  the 
sixth  year  experience  category. 

Other  features  of  the  con¬ 
tract  are: 


Vacations  with  pay  are 
granted  on  the  following  basis: 
two  weeks  after  one  year’s 
service  and  one  week  after  six 
months’  service.  Sick  leave  is 
granted  in  accordance  with 
present  practice. 

Dismissal  pay  is  granted  at 
the  rate  of  one  week’s  pay  for 
each  six  months’  service  through 
5  years;  thereafter,  one  week’s 
pay  for  each  year’s  continuous 
service,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
15  weeks. 


Night  differential  for  em¬ 
ployes  required  to  work  two- 
fifths  of  their  time  after  6  p.m. 
is  50c  per  shift  for  those  whose 
salaries  are  less  than  $50  and 
$1  per  shift  for  those  whose 
salaries  are  $50  or  more  per 
week. 

Workweek  consists  of  40 
hours  of  five  days.  Work  days 


Five  holidays  are  recognized. 
Employes  required  to  work  on 
a  holiday  shall  be  paid  a  full 
day’s  pay  for  four  hours  of 
work. 


Mileage  allowance  for  use  of 
personal  cars  in  the  service  of 
the  publisher  is  at  the  rate  of 
7c  per  mile.  Publisher  agrees 
to  pay  all  legitimate  expenses 
of  staff  members  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  and  keep  in  repair  all 
necessary  working  equipment. 


Scotsman  by  Air 


Edinburgh 


An  airmail  edition  of  The 
Scotsman  is  now  being  flown 
daily  to  11  countries  and  will 
soon  be  on  sale  in  North  Ameri¬ 
ca.  The  special  edition  is 
printed  on  lightweight  paper 
■similar  to  the  Times'  air  edi¬ 
tion,  and  costs  sixpence  (7c) 
plus  postage.  Its  appearance  is 
one  of  the  innovations  attributed 
to  its  Canadian  proprietor,  Roy 
Thomson.  Another  was  the  re¬ 
cent  removal  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  from  the  paper’s  front 
page. 


If  you  k«vo  Infornoflonal  butlnoBi 
inferosH  asseelafad  with  publishin9, 
printin9,  advarti$ln9  or  commarcial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch 
with  thota  activitiat  in  Australia  and 
Naw  Zaaland,  raad  Nawtpapar  Naws, 
tha  national  monthly  buslnats  naws* 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  ra* 
lated  interests  of  “Down  Under." 


IS  Hamlllon  Si.,  Sydney  AutlroHa 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  |SJ(k 
Write  for  tmpU  copy. 


By  Roy  11.  Copperud 


Converts  and  Heathens 


It  may  be  that  discussion  of  the  editorial  we,  which 
has  already  been  the  subject  of  comment  in  two  columns, 
will  go  on  forever. 

Further  investigation  shows  that  the  editorial  we  is 
older  stuff  than  I  suspected,  for  it  had  a  counterpart  in 
classical  Latin. 

The  royal  we,  on  the  other  hand,  goes  back  to  the  time 
in  Roman  history  when  it  was  used  in  decrees  of  two  or 
three  rulers  who  reigned  together.  Thus  it  may  be  said 
to  have  had  an  honest  origin. 

My  comments  on  the  editorial  we  elicited  a  surprising* 
ly  large  response,  some  of  it  indignant.  And  to  think  I 
had  assumed  the  matter  would  be  of  little  interest  1 

Although  I  exempted  its  use  in  editorials  from  my 
animadversions,  one  reader  commented  that  naming  the 
newspaper  (e.g.,  '‘The  Bladder  believes  .  .  .  ”)  is  more 
explicit  and  thus  preferable  to  we  even  in  the  editorial 
columns. 

Godfrey  M.  Lebhar,  editor-in-chief  of  Chain  Store  Age, 
after  reading  the  Editorial  Workshop  discussion  of  the 
editorial  we,  ordered  its  use  discontinued  in  all  signed 
editorials.  In  abandoning  we,  he  wrote  me,  he  was 
changing  a  practice  of  his  publications  that  had  been  in 
effect  for  more  than  40  years. 


The  column  about  skid  row  vs.  skid  road  also  stirred 
up  a  hornet’s  nest.  For  meekly  venturing  the  opinion 
that  skid  row  seems  to  be  more  prevalent  than  skid 
road,  I  brought  on  my  head,  among  other  criticisms,  an 
impeachment  in  the  esteemed  editorial  columns  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian.  It  arraigned  me  as  “a  writer 
cloistered  in  a  New  York  editorial  office.” 


Well,  the  mistaken  assumption  was  understandable, 
but  I  am  a  Californian  rather  than  a  New  Yorker.  And 
no  one  who  works  in  the  presence  of  three  kids  aged 
4,  6,  and  8  can  reasonably  be  called  cloistered.  The  desig¬ 
nation  of  me  as  a  writer,  for  that  matter,  is  even  more 
open  to  question,  but  I  delicately  refrain  from  raising 
it. 

The  Oregonian  also  took  me  to  task  for  cavalierly 
giving  Webster’s  New  International  the  back  of  my 
hand.  I  had  Indeed  said  that  Webster  seemed  oblivious 
to  usage  in  not  even  listing  skid  row. 

At  this  point  curiosity  prompted  me  to  ask  the  Webster 
people  what  their  files  show  on  this  expression,  and  they 
replied  that  skid  row  has  snuck  into  the  addenda  sec¬ 
tion  of  their  1954  edition,  apparently  while  I  wasn’t 
looking.  And  so  I  am  constrained  to  turn  the  front  of 
my  hand  to  Webster,  the  while  glancing  sidewise  in  the 
direction  of  the  Oregonian. 

The  Webster  files  show  skid  row  to  be  commoner  in 
the  East,  and  .skid  road  in  the  West,  especially  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Seattle.  I  question  in.stancing  Los  Angeles, 
since  I  recently  saw  that  an  official  city  commission  there 
on  slum  clearance  or  something  even  incorporated  .skid 


m  row  in  its  name. 


But  I  will  not  cavil  at  their  citing  Seattle,  or  for  that 
matter  the  whole  states  of  Washington  and  Oregon, 
where  the  use  of  .skid  road  seems  to  be  practically  a 
religion — a  fact  of  which  I  was  dimly  aware  even  before 
I  first  wrote  on  the  subject. 

And  as  a  religion,  its  high  priest  is  the  author, 
Stewart  Holbrook,  who  if  he  had  not  gained  fame  other¬ 
wise  might  have  won  it  by  his  incessant  and  impassioned 
public  endorsements  of  skid  road. 
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Mud  pies  and  oil  wells  have  one  thing  in 
common— mud. 

If  Suzy  tries  to  bake  her  pie,  it  either  gets  hard 
or  crumbles.  The  same  thing  can  happen  to  drill¬ 
ing  muds  which  are  used  to  lubricate  bits  and  to 
carry  away  rock  cuttings. 

The  deeper  you  drill,  the  hotter  it  gets,  the 
greater  the  pressure.  Three  to  four  miles  down 
into  the  earth,  temperatures  often  exceed  400°— 
twice  that  of  boiling  water.  In  such  heat,  drilling 
muds  used  to  break  down,  solidify.  Drilling 
stopped— wells  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Mobil  scientists  worked  years  on  the  problem 
— part  of  the  company’s  $1.5  million-a-month 
research  program.  Now  the  answer — a  mud  that 
stays  muddy  at  higher  temperatures  and  greater 
pressures  than  ever  before. 

This  Mobil  Recipe  for  Mud  made  it  possible 
to  complete  the  world’s  deepest  well — four  and  a 
quarter  miles,  enabling  America’s  oil  men  to 
tap  heretofore  inaccessible  petroleum. 

Another  example  of  Mobil’s  master  touch  in 
oil,  it  helps  guarantee  you  a  continuing  flow  of 
the  thousands  of  petroleum  products  vital  to 
modern  living. 

For  more  information  about  drilling  muds, 
write  to  Room  2400,  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  150  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


SOCONY  MOBIL  OIL  CO.,  INC. 
Leader  in  lubrication  for  91  years 
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C  K  1  *  partment  of  Journalism  in  Sen- 

1  rot.  Austin  tember,  me. 

_  Professor  Austin  is  a  member 

\\/^i  1 1  American  Society  of 

W  111  ^OnClUCt  Journalism  School  Administra¬ 

tors  and  was  elected  President 
o  that  group  in  1952.  He 

v><CllCd  kJLLlVj^y  served  as  Chairman  of  its  Ac¬ 
creditation  Committee  last  year. 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc.,  He  is  a  member  of  the  Associ- 
publishers  of  the  Wall  Street  ation  for  Education  in  Journal- 
Journal,  and  the  Dow  Jones  ism. 

Foundation  will 
sponsor  and  fi¬ 
nance  a  study  of 
vocational  op¬ 
portunities  and 
recruitment  pro¬ 
blems  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Bernard  Kil¬ 
gore,  president 
of  the  company, 
said  Prof.  Alvin 
E.  Austin,  head 

of  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  is  taking  charge  of  the 
study.  He  will  set  up  an  office 
in  Chicago  to  carry  on  the  work 
for  a  year. 

Professor  Austin  was  selected 
by  the  editorial  executives  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mr. 

Kilgore  said,  because  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  newspaper  work  and 
his  high  standing  as  an  edu¬ 
cator. 

“The  purpose  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,”  he  added,  “is  to  find  out 
why  many  of  the  best  qualified 
young  men  are  not  being  at¬ 
tracted  to  journalism,  especially 
newspaper  work.  We  would  like 
to  know  whether  anything  can 
be  done  to  improve  this  situ¬ 
ation  and  if  so,  where  and 
when. 

“We  think  that  career  op¬ 
portunities  in  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  work  have  been  under¬ 
estimated  and  misunderstood 
and  we  hope  to  establish  a  fac¬ 
tual  basis  on  which  newspaper-  pa  who  has  two  degrees  from 
men,  educators  and  students  Missouri,  was  a  graduate  assist- 
alike  can  more  effectively  judge  ant  at  the  university  this  Sum- 
this  area  of  employment.”  mer.  His  major  college  courses 


Trainees  Ring 
Doorbells  for 
Dual  Purpose 


First  Harris 
Group  Interne 


Agsfin 


rolled  in  the  training  program  READERS  go  the  stud- 

win  make  from  20  m  30  calla 

a  day  for  six  working  days.  (pia.)  Times.  Lloyd  Eder.  pro- 

The  other  four  days  will  be  motion  director,  briefs  Robin 

spent  analyzing  survey  results.  Barrett  and  Joann  Smith  on  a 

“We  find  this  an  excellent  survey  assignment, 

opportunity  to  secure  informa-  Prior  to  starting  their  sur- 
tion  desired  by  the  News  De-  vey  project,  the  school  and  col- 
partment,”  said  Lloyd  Eder,  lege  groups  had  been  under¬ 
director  of  Research  and  Pro-  going  on-the-job  training  in 
motion.  “Most  of  the  questions  various  departments  of  the 
were  drawn  up  by  our  executive  newspaper.  Following  the  sur- 
editor,  Tom  C.  Harris.”  vey  the  college  group  will  go 

Students  follow  a  printed  into  a  rotation  program  calling 
questionnaire  in  asking  people  for  a  day  to  be  spent  on  the 
if  they  read  the  Times,  what  job  in  each  department, 
sections  of  it  they  read,  what  ^ 

they  like  most,  etc. 

“Door  bell  ringing  is  excel¬ 
lent  training  for  these  young  Cincin.xati 

people,  no  matter  which  phase  Some  Times  -  Star  staffers 
of  newspaper  operation  is  their  previously  dignified  with  the 
specialty,”  according  to  Dan  title  of  sub-editors  hereafter 
Hall,  personnel  director.  “These  will  be  known  merely  as  “re¬ 
newspapermen  and  women  of  porters.”  “After  all,”  said  a 
tomorrow  are  meeting  the  read-  spokesman  for  that  paper, 
ers  face  to  face  and  discussing  “they  are  just  writers,  for  their 
their  likes  and  dislikes.  It  copy  has  to  be  edited  by  others.” 
should  make  them  better  news-  Old-line  titles  such  as  managing, 
papermen,  able  to  produce  a  city,  news  and  sports  editor  are 
better  newspaper.”  not  affected. 


Buzbee 


Titles  Scuttled 


Professor  Austin  worked  on 
newspapers  while  in  grade 
school  and  became  editor  of  the 
high  school  paper  in  his  home 
town,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.  He 
continued  part-time  work  for 
the  Grand  Forks  Herald  while 
attending  college,  edited  his  col¬ 
lege  newspaper  during  his  se¬ 
nior  year,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  in  1931. 

After  serving  as  reporter, 
city  editor  and  night  editor  of 
the  Grand  Forks  paper  and 
taking  up  part-time  work  as  an 
instructor  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of 
Journalism  and  Head  of  the  De- 


were  in  journalism  and  political 
science. 

A  native  of  Fordyce,  Ark.,  he 
is  26,  married,  and  the  father 
of  a  17-month-old  son.  He  was 
released  in  May  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  junior  grade  after 
three  years  of  service  in  the 
Navy. 

Grid  Writers  Elect 

Flem  Hall,  Ft.  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Football  Writ¬ 
ers  Association  of  America,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Leo  Fischer,  Chicago 
American,  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  prior  to  the  All- 
Star  football  game. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Courts  Respect  Public's 
Interest  in  Officialdom 


By  Albert  Woodruff  ( 

Charges  of  libel  against  the 
Hudson  Dispatch,  of  Union 
City,  N.  J.,  the  Newark  (N.J.) 
Evening  News  and  individuals 
who  composed,  wrote,  published 
and  distributed  a  political  news 
release  to  newspaper  reporters 
and  others  were  dismissed  re¬ 
cently  by  the  New  Jersey  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  (131  Atl.  2d  781). 

The  story,  released  by  the 
Democratic  Campaign  Head¬ 
quarters  and  published  in  the 
newspapers  on  Sept.  17,  1954, 
was  in  pai’t. 

Statement  in  Handout 

“The  Democratic  candidates 
for  freeholder  of  Bergen  Coun¬ 
ty  charge  that  a  corporation 
headed  by  Freeholder  Director, 
Frank  A.  Leers  made  a  500% 
profit  on  27  acres  of  land  in 
Rochelle  Park,  acquired  by  the 
County  Park  Commission.” 

To  this  was  added,  “In  a 
joint  statement  released  at  a 
special  press  conference  called 
today,  the  candidates  revealed 
that  the  corporation  headed  by 
Leers  realized  a  profit  of  about 
$10,000  for  approximately  27 
acres  in  Rochelle  Park.” 

In  its  affirmance  of  the  lo\ver 
court’s  judgment  that  this  pub¬ 
lication  had  been  no  libel,  the 
Supreme  Court  said,  “The  tran¬ 
saction  is  one  of  public  con¬ 
cern,  indisputably  so,  involving 
as  it  does  the  people’s  right  to 
know  of  matters  related  to  the 
common  interest;  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  made  known 
in  terms  conforming  to  factual 
truth  and  by  comment  in  no 
wise  offensive  to  the  standard 
of  fairness  which  maintains  the 
balance  between  basic  indi¬ 
vidual  right  to  protection  of 
good  name  and  fame  and  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  press 
basic  to  con.stitutional  liberty. 
It  was  fair  comment  on  facts 
truly  stated  and  so  the  publi¬ 
cation  is  not  libelous  in  law. 

“Whei'e  the  subject  matter 
thus  concerns  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  it  fol  low's  that  however  the 
conduct  be  assessed,  as  to  crimi¬ 
nal  responsibility  or  legal  or 
ethical  propriety,  the  question 
is  whether  the  impugned  state¬ 
ments  are  true  in  fact  and  the 
comment  made  has  the  essential 
quality  of  fairness,  an  attribute 
that  is  not  necessarily  tested  by 
the  choice  of  words  or  nicety 
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of  expression  but  rather  by  the 
substance  of  the  observation 
considered  in  context.” 

Letter  to  Editor 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  dismissed  a  similar  action 
against  the  Arlington  (Mass.) 
Advocate.  (142  N.E.  2d  395) 
That  newspaper  published  a  let¬ 
ter: 

“To  the  Editor: — For  a  long 
while  the  people  of  Arlington 
have  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
laxity  of  our  town  laws  which 
permit  town  officials  to  bid  on 
Tow’n  of  Arlington  work.  No 
matter  w’hat  might  be  said  in 
defense  of  this  method  the  fact 
remains  that  it  is  extremely 
unethical  and  wrong. 

“One  can  best  evaluate  this 
situation  by  the  case  of  our  Se¬ 
lectman  who  also  operates  a 
large  fleet  of  trucks.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  the  presence  of  an 
official,  w’ho  doubtless  both  as  a 
selectman  and  as  an  operator 
of  a  fleet  of  trucks,  not  only 
discourages  all  competition  but 
aids  his  own  cause  tremendous¬ 
ly  by  his  presence  on  the 
Board.” 

The  publication  of  this  letter 
w'as  not  a  libel,  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  court  said,  because  it 
“does  not  reflect  upon  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  this  man  but  criti¬ 
cizes  the  law  by  which  he,  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Select¬ 
men,  can  legally  bid  for  town 
work.  It  does  not  charge  or 
suggest  that  he  has  subordi¬ 
nated  the  interest  of  the  town 
to  his  own  or  has  sought  by 
reason  of  his  position  to  obtain 
an  unfair  advantage  over  other 
bidders.” 

Verdict  Reversed 

The  New  York  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  reversed  a  judgment  re¬ 
covered  against  the  New  York 
World  Telegram  for  $50,000  by 
W.  Kingsland  Macy,  and  or¬ 
dered  a  new  trial.  (141  N.E.  2d 
566) 

Shortly  before  the  New  York 
State  Republican  convention 
this  newspaper  reported  that 
Mr.  Macy,  then  a  member  of 
Congress,  had  threatened  to 
make  public  a  letter  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  state  official  (Joe 
R.  Hanley)  describing  transac¬ 
tions  which,  if  they  did  occur, 
amounted  to  a  trade  or  deal  in 
the  disposition  of  the  nomina- 
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tions  for  several  public  offices. 

Judgment  was  awarded 
against  the  newspaper  in  the 
trial  court  and  affirmed  on  the 
first  appeal  of  the  publisher.  In 
its  reversal,  the  highest  Court 
said  of  the  testimony  on  which 
the  jury  had  rendered  this 
verdict, 

“This  plaintiff  was  allowed 
to  testify  that  following  the 
publication  of  the  article  in  this 
newspaper  he  received  letters 
calling  him  a  skunk,  that  the 
newspaper  cartooned  him  as  a 
skunk,  that  the  Chevy  Chase 
Club  of  which  he  had  been  a 
member  for  more  than  25  years, 
notified  him  that  his  member¬ 
ship  was  no  longer  desired  and 
that  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  had  refused  to  seat  him 
upon  his  return  to  Congress.” 

Rights  Violated 

“This  testimony  even  if  not 
inadmissible  by  its  nature,  was 


presented  in  such  form  and 
quantity  as  to  violate  the  rights 
of  the  publisher. 

“It  would  be  bad  enough  to 
allow  Macy  to  say  that  many 
persons,  some  named  and  some 
unamed,  had  shumned  him,  with 
no  opportunity  to  the  publisher 
to  cross-examine  any  of  those 
people.  It  was  much  worse  to 
let  this  man  say  that  this  news¬ 
paper  article  ‘had  considerable 
effect  upon  the  decision  of  the 
House  in  not  seating  him.’ 

“So  wide  did  such  testimony 
range  on  this  trial  that  Macy 
was  permitted  to  say  that  dero¬ 
gatory  comments  about  the  ac¬ 
tivity  described  by  this  news¬ 
paper  came  from  persons  ‘pret¬ 
ty  well  all  around  the  country' 
including  so  famous  a  person  as 
the  late  Senator  Taft  and  that 
it  was  ‘pretty  hard  to  identify 
those  except  in  a  general 
way’.” 


You'd  think  we  had  a  crystal  balll 
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U.  S.  Agency 
Pleads  Public 
Right  to  Know 

Washington 

The  distributor  of  what  he 
claims  is  a  non-surgical  cure  for 
cancer  went  to  District  Court 
this  week  in  an  attempt  to  put 
the  information  office  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
out  of  business  on  the  ground 
of  unconstitutionality. 

Harry  M.  Hoxsey,  who  oper¬ 
ates  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Pox’t- 
age.  Pa.,  charged  lack  of  con¬ 
stitutional  power  to  issue  press 
releases  and  Post  Office  posters 
advising  persons  to  beware  of 
the  Hoxsey  treatment,  contend¬ 
ing  such  action  deprives  him  of 
property  rights  without  due  pro¬ 
cess  of  law  since  there  is  no 
provision  for  notice  and  hear¬ 
ing. 

The  Government’s  brief,  ask¬ 
ing  dismissal  of  the  petition, 
prepared  by  William  W.  Good¬ 
rich  of  the  Health-Education- 
Welfare  agency,  calls  the  action 
“frivolous,”  and  argues:  “The 
public  clearly  has  a  right  to 
know  that  the  agencies  of  gov¬ 
ernment  charged  with  the  high 


duty  of  protecting  the  public 
from  dangeious  and  worthless 
remedies  for  serious  disease  con¬ 
ditions  have  investigated  a  par¬ 
ticular  remedy  and  have  estab¬ 
lished  its  worthlessness  through 
the  judicial  processes  ...” 

At  issue  is  a  section  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act  which 
reads:  “The  Secretary  (of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare) 
may  also  cause  to  be  dissemi¬ 
nated  information  regarding  the 
food,  drugs,  devices,  or  cosme¬ 
tics  in  situations  involving,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary, 
imminent  danger  to  health,  or 
gross  deception  to  the  consumer. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  Secre¬ 
tary  from  collecting,  reporting, 
and  illustrating  the  results  of 
the  investigations  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.” 

• 

Jesse  Jones  Portrait 

Austin,  Tex. 

A  portrait  of  the  late  Jesse 
H.  Jones,  Hoiiston  Chronicle 
publisher  for  30  years  before 
his  death  in  1956,  has  been 
placed  in  the  University  of 
Texas  Journalism  Building  li¬ 
brary.  The  color  photograph 
was  presented  by  John  T. 
Jones,  Jr.,  Chronicle  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  president,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  his  uncle. 
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Moviemaking  Columns  New  York  Mirror’s 
Offered  by  Kodak  New  Circulation  Chief 


Eastman  Kodak  has  initiated 
a  new  feature  service  with  the 
offer  of  a  series  of  columns  on 
home  moviemaking  by  Frank  R. 
(Bob)  Knight  Jr. 

The  series  is  on  an  “exclu¬ 
sive  -  in  -  your  -  city  basis”  for 
newspapers,  the  company  says. 
Its  title:  “Shooting  Home  Mov¬ 
ies  with  Bob  Knight.”  The  col¬ 
umns  will  cover  a  wide  range  of 
subjects,  including  closeups, 
composition,  scenic  length,  pano- 
raming,  sunsets,  movie  stunts, 
night-time  sports  and  spec¬ 
tacles,  indoor  movies,  editing 
and  titling,  and  showing  movies. 

“Home-movie  popularity  is 
growing  at  an  amazing  rate,” 
a  spokesman  said.  “The  number 
of  8  mm.  cameras  in  use  has 
tripled  since  1950.  This  is  the 
result  of  introduction  of  simple, 
inexpensive  cameras  that  oper¬ 
ate  with  snapshot  ease.” 

Mr.  Knight  recently  retired 
as  manager  of  the  home-movie 
division  of  Kodak’s  advertising 
department.  He  is  the  author  of 
“How  to  Make  Good  Movies.” 


Appointment  of  John  Potts  as 
circulation  director  of  the  New 
York  Mirror  was  announced 
this  week  by 
Charles  B.  Mc¬ 
Cabe,  publisher. 

Mr.  Potts 
will  replace 
Abram  New¬ 
man  who  has 
been  acting 
head  of  the 
circulation  de¬ 
partment  since 
Potts  the  death  of 

Charles  Stre- 
han  last  year.  Mr.  Newman, 

who  first  sold  newspapers  in 

New  York  two  months  before 

the  blizzard  of  1888  at  the  age 
of  8,  plans  to  retire  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  Potts  has  had  wide  cir¬ 
culation  experience  in  Canada 
where  he  has  been  circulation 
director  of  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  for  the  past  six  years. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  with  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  and 
the  London  (Ont.)  Advertiser. 
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How  Republic  Steel  Is  Surrounding  Today’s  Housewife  with  Stainless  Steel 


As  kitchenware,  tableware,  serving 
dishes,  and  appliances,  Republic’s 
Enduro*  Stainless  Steel  is  starring 
on  the  smartest  tables  and  in  the 
best-run  kitchens. 

And  for  good  reason! 

Stainless  is  fashion-right,  stays 
lifelong  bright. 

Special  Republic  Steel  promo¬ 
tions  and  advertising  campaigns 
have  given  milady  some  bright 
ideas  on  “going  steady  with  stain¬ 
less.”  She  had  made  it  her  year- 
round  choice  for  gifts  .  .  .  it’s 
becoming  her  first  choice  for 


cutlery,  flatware,  and  appliances. 

Manufacturers  are  cleverly 
combining  the  advantages  of 
Republic’s  Enduro  Stainless  Steel 
with  stunning  traditional,  con¬ 
temporary,  and  modern  designs. 

And  tomorrow? 

Some  economists  predict  that, 
by  1961,  total  tonnage  of  stain¬ 
less  steel  used  by  the  cutlery,  flat- 
wear,  and  utensil  manufacturers 
will  be  greater  than  the  present 
large  tonnage  of  stainless  used  by 
the  entire  architectural  and  con¬ 
struction  industry. 


REPUBLIC  STEEL 

General  Olllces  •  Cleveland  I,  Ohio 

Where  diversification  creates  stability 

Alloy,  Carbon,  Stainless  Steels  •  Titanium  •  Bars  •  Plates  •  Sheets  •  Strip  •  Tin  Plate  •  Terne  Plate  •  Cold 
Finished  Steels  •  Steel  and  Plastic  Pipe  •Tubing  •  Bolts  •  Nuts  •  Rivets  •  Chain  •Wire  •  Farm  Fence  •  Nails  •  Pig 
Iron  •  Iron  Powder  •  Fobricated  Steel  Products  •  Steel  Building  Products  •  Steel  and  Aluminum  Windows  • 
Coal  Chemicals  •  Steel  Kitchens  •  Shipping  Containers  •  Materials  Hondling  Equipment  •  Drainage  Products 
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UP  London 
In  Hazlitt’s 
Old  Residence 


SYNDICATES 


Wanna  Buy  Some  Gag. 
BelFs  Got  Em  Galore 

By  James  L.  Collinjis 


Al  ('Suburbia')  Hartley 


two  ever  to  appear  in  the  three- 
column  panel. 

McClure,  which  is  handling 
“Peg  ‘n’  Herb,”  suggests  it  for 
the  women’s  page,  pointing  out 
that  a  syndicate  survey  shows 
it  will  have  the  most  appeal 
there. 


*  1  Kuhn  Switches  third. 

created  Subuibia  (.  c  uie)  >  -  ■  a  •  i  i,-  i  a  news  department  main- 

for  he  weeklies  and  planned  ■H.JR  1  A  nice-lc^king  lady  was  seen  incoming  and  out- 

to  self-s>mdicate  it.  George  Little  s  outer 

‘•Wr\w<av<ir  Al  Smith  oHitni*  OfilCeS.  She  looked  lamillEr.  ..  j  .r  ‘x  ij 

nowe\er,  ai  omiin,  eauoi  ('Peg')  Irwin  .  .  moved  from  its  old 

of  the  Pdssciic  (N.J.)  HcTdld-  AVhen  the  visitor  was  ad-  Qii3.rters  just  across  the  street 

News,  thought  his  portrayal  of  Irwin  also  of  New  n^itted  to  the  Baron’s  inner  30 

the  humorous  tribulations  of  Jersey  (Camden),  started  out  sanctum,  he  said,  “I  think  I  uP  Photos,  which  moved  a 

the  people  who  move  to  the  ^  salesman  of  office  supplies  know  that  lady.  Isn’t  that  Irene  fortnight  earlier  from  its  old 

suburbs  for  the  first  time  was  Philadelphia.  As  he  peddled,  Kuhn?”  quarters  in  Johnson’s  Court, 

good  enough  to  be  taken  on  by  he  studied  people.  The  more  “That’s  the  same  lady,”  the  kept  a  temporary  telephoto  line 
a  syndicate.  Hartley  wisely  jjg  studied,  the  more  he  drew,  president  of  General  Features  in  operation  during  the  night- 
followed  through  on  Smith  s  pg^j  yp  with  an  alarm  clock  Corp.  said.  “Through  an  ar-  time  transfer, 

advice,  and  when  w'e  saw  it,  — hus  schedule,  but  never  with  rangement  with  Spadea  Syn-  Its  new  photo  darkrooms  are 

we  thought  so  too.  people,  he  quit  selling  and  dicate,  we  have  taken  on  her  described  as  the  most  modem  in 

The  artist,  3.5  and  a  resident  built  a  restaurant  in  a  bosky  ‘The  Way  Things  Are’  and  will  London,  and  include  a  special 
of  Morristown.  N.J.,  went  to  dell,  wdth  a  studio.  Food  may  offer  the  column  three  times  a  plumbing  system  which  feeds 
Riverside  Military  Academy  in  have  suffered,  but  his  drawings  week — Tuesday,  Thursday  and  photographic  chemicals  to  dark- 
Georgia  and  took  one-year  didn’t.  either  Saturday  or  Sunday.  It’s  rooms  automatically, 

courses  at  the  Art  Students  In  short  time  he  came  up  available  now.”  Altogether,  the  UP  move  in- 

League  and  Dickinson  College  with  Peg.  Peg,  he  felt,  had  to  volved  installation  of  2.5  tele- 

before  seiwing  as  pilot  of  a  have  an  animal  friend.  So  Herb  /Y£’4  Color  printer  leased  circuits,  15  tele- 

B-17  Flying  Fortress  in  WWll.  the  turtle,  of  undetermined  sex  ‘  phone  trunk  lines,  eight  direct 

Since,  he’s  mostly  freelanced  and  muddled  mind,  was  added  NEA  Service  has  on  hand  telephone  lines,  63  telephone 
for  comic  magazines.  to  the  scene.  They  are  the  only  four  topical,  matched  color  extensions,  and  an  additional 

presentations  as  part  of  its  automatic  internal  phone  sys- 
news-in-color  program.  No.  1 —  tern.  The  switchboard  control- 
Back  to  School  Fall  Fashion;  ling  this  maze  of  wires  was  de- 
No.  2 — Labor  Day;  No.  3 —  signed  and  built  by  Norman 
Queen  Elizabeth;  No.  4  the  White,  chief  electronic  techni- 
Community  Chest  official  poster,  cian  of  the  London  bureau. 


Old  Ironsides^  Skipper 

^^Pirates  of  Tripoli,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Morocco... in 
PsrJy  lB(M)’s  captured,  enslaved,  and  tortured 
L.S.  sailors ...  but  learned  to  fear  the  name 
Stephen  Decatur!  His  rise  to  captain  of 
Constitution  is  a  stirring  saga... 


Etiquette  Book 

If  you  want  to  learn  what 
to  tip  a  New  York  cabdriver, 
for  instance,  see  “Amy  Vander¬ 
bilt’s  Everyday  Etiquette” 
(Bantam  Books),  out  recently. 


ThoniHoii  Co.  Profit 

Toronto 

Thomson  Co.  Ltd.  had  a  net 
profit  for  the  calendar  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1956,  of  $613,- 
963,  according  to  the  consoli¬ 
dated  profit  and  loss  statement. 

L.  B.  Pearson,  Canada’s  for-  Gross  profit  before  deduction 
mer  External  Affairs  Minister,  for  depreciation,  bond  interest, 
will  w’rite  a  weekly  new’spaper  life  insurance  and  taxes  was  $2,- 
column  on  international  affairs  131,526.  Earned  surplus  at  end 
starting  Aug.  17.  The  column  of  1956  amounted  to  $3,050,388. 
will  be  syndicated  by  the  The  company  has  25  newspapers 
Toronto  Star  News  Service  to  in  Canada,  Florida  and  Great 
16  other  Canadian  newspapers.  Britain. 


The  Old  Olory  Sinry 


starts  “Stephen  Decatur  and  the  Barbary  Pirates,”  October  13... 
runs  for  thirteen  installments... is  available  in  one-third 
standard  pages... full  color  or  black  and  white.  Sunday  only. 

Th  is  famous  feature  is  a  favorite  of  school  teachers  and 
students  alike,  draws  praise  from  patriotic  groups  and  the  pulpit, 
delivers  prestige  as  well  as  circulation !  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

i  hicaffn  Trihun€»"^\»§v  YtfrhJW^urs 

wMma  m  Yrihttn0*  Vuu 
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Everybody’s  Daily 
Ends  As  Bankrupt 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 
The  Everybody’s  Daily  Co., 
publisher  of  a  Polish  and  Eng¬ 
lish-language  newspaper,  has 
been  declared  bankrupt. 

The  Aug.  9th  edition  of 
Everybody’s  Daily  was  its  last. 
The  compahy  was  scheduled  to 
observe  its  50th  anniversary  in 
October.  A  total  of  168  employes 
are  affected  by  the  order. 

Bankruptcy  Referee  James  K. 
Privitera  appointed  George  F. 
Bates,  who  has  been  serving  as 
receiver,  to  the  post  of  trustee 
and  ordered  preparation  for  the 
sale  of  the  company’s  assets. 

The  bankruptcy  order  brought 
to  a  close  several  months  of 
efforts  on  behalf  of  several 
groups  and  individuals  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  company  in  operation. 
The  company  reportedly  lost 
$92,000  in  its  1956  operations. 

Mr.  Privitera  agreed  with 
spokesmen  for  other  parties 
that  neither  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  employes  or  that  sug- 
144-page  gested  by  the  debtor  contained, 
.  3.  The  sufficient  assurance  of  continu- 
of  215,-  ing  the  business  without  con- 
g.  tinned  losses. 


Radio  Station 
Libel  Test  Is 
Before  Court 


Washington 
The  National  Association  of 
Radio  and  Television  Broadcast¬ 
ers  will  enter  the  WDAY, 

Jamestown,  N.  D.,  libel  appeal 
as  a  friend  of  the  court  in  order 
to  present  the  industry’s  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  case  which  may  es¬ 
tablish  far-reaching  precedents 
on  questions  involving  political 
broadcasts. 

President  Harold  E.  Fellows 
has  directed  NARTB  Chief  At¬ 
torney  Douglas  Anello  to  take 
part  in  the  litigation  which  is 
expected  to  clear  up  legal  and 
constitutional  problems  arising 
from  Section  315  of  the  Com¬ 
munications  Act.  Section  315 
requires  that  a  broadcaster  who 
allows  a  candidate  to  use  his 
facilities  must,  on  demand,  pro¬ 
vide  efiual  time  to  the  candi¬ 
date’s  opponents.  It  further 
precludes  the  broadcaster  from 
censoring  a  political  broadcast. 

In  1956,  a  minor  candidate 
for  Congress,  A.  C.  Townley, 
demanded  equal  time  of  WDAY, 
which  had  already  provided 
time  for  the  two  major  candi¬ 
dates.  In  his  broadcast  Mr.  MoClatohy  Dissolves 
Townley  libeled  the  Farmers  Subsidiary 

Lnion.  The  Farmers  Union 

sued  the  station.  ''  ashingto.n 

WDAY  admitted  the  libel  but  McClatchy  Broadcasting  Co., 
defended  itself  on  the  ground  Inc.,  of  California,  this  week 
that  it  was  powerless  to  prevent  applied  to  the  FCC  for  permis- 
its  broadcast.  The  station  noted  sion  to  assign  licenses  of  its 
that  it  had  examined  Mr.  Town-  radio  and  television  stations  in 
ley’s  script  prior  to  the  broad-  Bakersfield,  Fresno,  Modesto, 
cast  and  pointed  out  to  him  its  and  Sacramento  to  McClatchy 
libelous  nature.  Mr.  Townley  Newspapers,  Inc.,  al.so  of  Cali- 
insistod  he  would  broadcast  the  fornia. 

statements.  WDAY  argued  that  The  Broadcasting  Co.,  wrholly- 
it  had  to  let  him  go  ahead  on  owned  by  the  Newspaper  Co., 
the  ground  that  the  FCC,  in  the  voted  dissolution  and  assigned 
Port  Huron  case,  had  ruled  all  of  its  intere.sts  to  the  lat- 
that  a  broadcaster  was  preclud-  ter,  stating  the  move  was  for 
cd  from  censoring  a  political  “purposes  of  economy.’’ 
broadcast  even  if  it  believed  it  The  McClatchy  stations  are 
to  be  libelous.  KERN  and  KERN-FM,  Bakers- 


PRESENTATION  of  fhe  Milwaukee  Journal's  ’’Coloropfics''  report  to 
media  buyers  and  other  advertising  agency  people  kept  Robert  Drew, 
the  newspaper's  advertising  director,  on  a  busy  schedule.  (E  &  P, 
Aug.  10,  page  17).  Here  he  is  seen,  in  center,  with  Allan  Sacks,  left, 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  and  Frederic  B.  Farrar,  right,  of 
O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Journal  representatives. 
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Fashion  Scribes 


(Continued  from  page  14) 


another  veteran  of  the  fashion 
circuit,  were  among  the  26 
guests  New  York  Publicist 
Rosemary  Sheehan  took  on  an 
all-night  culinary  carouse  of 
Paris.  They  started  with  snails 
in  one  place,  moved  on  to  chick¬ 
en  curry  in  another,  then  to 
salad  and  cheese  in  “that  cheese 
place”  in  the  rue  Amsterdam, 
and  finally  to  a  souffle  at  the 
Mediterranee.  It  was  5  a.m. 
when  they  said  their  goodnights. 

On  the  most  beautiful  night 
we  have  had  in  many  a  sum¬ 
mer,  our  Fashion  Group  of 
Paris  took  the  press  up  on  the 
Tour  Eiffel  for  dinner.  It  vras 
quite  an  air  lift,  getting  300 
people  up  377  feet  in  a  groaning 
cable  car.  But  once  up,  and  see¬ 
ing  the  Promised  Land  spread 
below,  nobody  complained.  As 
it  was  a  w’arm  night,  the  984- 
foot  tower  was  presumably  six 
inches  taller  than  it  would  have 
been  on  a  cold  night.  Nothing  is 
too  good  for  the  press. 

As  Paris  is  the  last  stop  on 
the  fashion  circuit,  most  of  the 
reporters  are  now  free  to  idle 
on  the  continent  awhile.  Winni- 
fred  Mather  has  gone  to  the 
Riviera,  and  Yolande  Maurer  to 
the  Midi.  For  the  rest  of  her 
stay  in  Europe  Venita  Kelly  of 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  said 
she  wanted  nothing  to  do  with 
a  typewriter,  notebook  or  pencil. 
She  set  off  for  three  carefree 
weeks  in  Vienna,  Munich,  Nice, 
Madrid  and  Lisbon — with  type¬ 
writer. 


Seeing  Gloria  Swanson  in  a 
tube  of  black  satin.  Venita  con¬ 
cluded  it  wasn’t  bad.  “Yes”, 
agreed  another  reporter,  “Gloria 
is  the  type.  She  has  the  natural 
triangular  shape,  wide  at  the 
top  and  tapering  to  thin  legs 
and  tiny  feet.  Like  a  tadpole.” 

“I  wish  I  had  written  that” 
sighed  Venita. 


Beer  Introduced 


‘'For  Men  Only* 


Editor  &  Publisher 


The  SPOT  NEWS  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 


The  PRIMARY  advertising  medium  for  .  .  . 


•  NEWSPAPERS 

•  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

•  SYNDICATES  AND  SERVICES 

•  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

•  TRADEMARK  PROTECTION 
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tional  Advertising  .  .  . 
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The  Great  H^ksHe  Rate — By  Jim  Bishop 
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Big  State  Debts  Shock  U.  S.  Aides 


THI  GKEAT  MlSSIU  KACt 

Thor  Rotket  Is  Rushed 
As  Step-Cop'  WeqiOfi 


Chicago 


The  House  of  Augsburg  in¬ 
troduced  this  week  its  new 
Augsburger  beer  —  “for  men 
only”  (via  Charles  O.  Puffer 
Co.,  Chicago)  in  the  Chicago 


>  me,. 


An  extensive  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign,  supplemented  by  trade 
paper  and  radio  advertising,  is 
built  around  the  theme  that 
Augsburger,  “the  Man’s  Beer” 
is  “robust,”  “brawny”  and 
“brisk.”  The  campaign  will  be 
extended  to  other  markets. 


Bunm  Ink  t«  ~£S’1 
Lwe  ii  Covlint 
&Rd  Htddiig  U» 


Tu  Siruclure 
Change  Urged 
ByEtonomisb 


Sir  FMng  Jtst  Afghon  Princess  Here 
IwiiK  to  Hill  To -Become  on  Actress 


Guild  Certified 

Toro.nto 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  was  certified  as  a  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  for  employes  of 
the  Brantford  Expositor,  Bob 
Buchanan,  executive  -  secretary 
of  the  Toronto  Newspaper 
Guild  announced.  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  said  the  Ontario  Labor 
Relations  Board  certification 
gives  the  Guild  the  right  to 
bargain  for  about  70  employes 
in  the  editorial,  circulation, 
business  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  daily  newspaper. 


Girls  Outgrowing  Boys  irrsr-H-Sr:; 

*■-*"**'*—  Muncj'^Job  ^  .Mta  ••Wit 


Sunday  Only 


Six-column  format  distinguishes  the  front  page  of  the  New  York 
Journal-American's  Sunday  predate  edition.  The  wide  measure  test 
columns  and  liberal  doses  of  white  space  put  this  makeup  treatmelit 
in  contrast  with  the  narrow  (tl  picas  and  less)  widths  so  common 
to  U.S.  newspapers. 


Research  Institute 


Adds  2  Engineers 


Chicago 


Two  industrial  engineers 
have  been  added  to  the  Chicago 
staff  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
Research  Institute,  according  to 
Cyrus  L.  MacKinnon,  manag¬ 
ing  director. 

Philip  R.  Dunne,  whose  back¬ 
ground  includes  a  combination 
of  engineering  and  journalistic 
experience,  fills  the  newly- 
created  post  of  director  of  pub¬ 
lications.  He  will  participate  in 
engineering  and  research  pro¬ 
jects  involving  newspaper  oper¬ 
ations,  and  be  responsible  for 
the  accurate  and  effective  re¬ 
porting  of  results  to  ANPA 
members. 

Don  Warner  joins  the  pro¬ 
duction  engineering  section  of 
the  Research  Institute  as  a  full¬ 
time  field  engineer.  He  worked 
on  a  Research  Institute  project 


in  composing-room  analysis 
while  studying  for  his  Master’s 
degree  in  engineering  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 


Fox  Agrees  to  Talk 
About  His  Assets 

Boston 

John  Fox,  former  publisher 
of  the  defunct  Boston  Post,  has 
agreed  to  appear  before  Edwin 
F.  Hannon,  referee  in  bankrupt¬ 
cy,  on  Aug.  20  for  questioning 
about  his  assets  and  those  of 
the  newspaper. 

The  agreement  was  reached 
Aug.  8,  when  Mr.  Fox  went  be¬ 
fore  Judge  William  F.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  to  explain  why  he 
should  not  be  held  in  contempt 
of  court. 

As  Mr.  Fox  left  the  court¬ 
room  he  was  served  with  an 
order  to  pay  a  $12,384  judg¬ 
ment  to  Ebasco  Service,  Inc.  of 
New  York. 
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Community  j 
Papers  Told  | 
To  Be  Fresh  | 

San  Diego,  Calif.  | 
Weekly  and  multi-weekly  ur-  | 
ban  and  suburban  publications  J 
can  Rain  prestiRe  in  the  eyes  of  J 
advertisers  by  adaptinR  the  | 
techniques  of  newsmaRazines  in  | 
their  editorial  content,  pub-  | 
lishers  of  the  Accredited  Home  g 
Newspapers  of  America,  Inc.  | 
were  told  at  their  annual  con-  J 
vention  here  last  week.  M 

Harry  Volk,  editor  and  pub-  J 
lisher,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Sun-  | 
Press,  a  weekly,  declared  that  M 
such  publications,  whether  free  B 
circulation,  voluntary  paid,  or  | 
all  paid,  must  Rive  news  fresh  J 
treatment  to  compete  with  the  M 
metropolitan  dailies.  B 

“Learn  how  to  play  what  is  B 
ncRlected  but  important  to  your  m 
own  community,”  he  said.  “Get  g 
somethinR  with  top  human  in-  B 
terest  on  PaRe  1,  accompanied  g 
by  at  least  one  Rood,  biR  pic-  B 
ture.  3 

“If  your  newspaper  looks  like  m 
a  newspaper,  it  will  Ret  recoR-  B 
nition  from  the  advertisinR  B 
aRencies.  You’ve  Rot  to  have  a  M 
quality  paper  to  Ret  quality  ac-  B 
counts.  That’s  why  editorial  3 
content  is  so  important.”  g 

New  Trend  B 

Ml'.  Volk’s  advice  followed  J 
the  annual  report  by  Eric  B 
Smith,  of  WashinRton,  D.  C.,  I 
executive  secretary  of  the  or-  1 
Ranization,  in  which  he  said  B 
that  the  trend  is  sharply  away  1 
from  all-advertisinR  shoppinR  1 
newspapers  to  community  pa-  = 
pers  with  editorial  format.  Of  S 
more  than  200  papers  in  the  1 
AHNA,  less  than  a  dozen  are  § 
till  clinRinR  to  all-advertisinR,  1 
Mr.  Smith  said.  i 

“Know  your  community  inti-  1 
mately,”  Mr.  Volk  declared,  1 
“and  serve  it  with  special  ex-  i 
elusive  stories  of  particular  in-  1 
terest  to  your  community,  | 
pointinR  up  what  is  siRnificant,  | 
much  as  the  newsmaRazines  do. 
Appear  fresh  and  lively  at  all  h 
times,  and  avoid  the  objection  n 
that  your  newspaper  is  just  a  v 
rehash  of  what  has  already  ap-  n 
peared  in  the  dailies.  To  do  this,  e 
you  need  professional  people.” 

Jeannette  Branin,  women’s  g 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  n 
(Calif.)  Independent,  a  semi- 
weekly,  explained  that  whereas  “ 
the  women’s  section  of  a  daily  d 
is  likely  to  be  keyed  to  the  F 
activities  of  the  city’s  “400”,  t 
“we  decided  to  appeal  to  the  a 
thousands  of  women  under  that  d 


j  From  Sensation  to  Meditation 

M  By  J.  Edward  Murray 

B  ManaginR  Editor,  Los  Angeles  Mirror-News 


You  don’t  expect  HeminR- 
way  to  turn  up  one  day  with 
a  batch  of  lyric  poetry.  Nor 
Toynbee  with  a  musical  com¬ 
edy.  Nor  Mickey  Mantle  with 
a  tennis  racket. 

So  why  should  Adela  Ror- 
ers  St.  John  turn  up  with  a 
reliRious  book? 

Adela,  a  friend  of  mine, 
has  been  writinR  successfully 
for  40  years.  But  not  about 
reliRion.  Far  from  it.  Novels. 
About  200  short  stories. 
Scenarios.  Magazine  serials. 
Even  a  book  on  how  to  write 
short  stories. 

She  is  also  one  of  the  best 
known  newspaper-women  of 
our  time:  crime,  sensation, 
PaRe  One  stuff — mainly  for 
the  Hearst  group. 

A  lot  of  living  went  along 
with  the  writing.  Three  mar¬ 
riages  and  three  divorces. 
Three  children.  Eight  grand¬ 
children  of  her  own  and  as 
many  more  adopted  ones. 

Some  living  it  up  too.  Her 
father  was  the  noted  crim¬ 
inal  lawyer  Earl  Rogers.  Her 
friends  were  the  famous  in 
some  of  the  least  religious 
phases  of  our  culture. 

So,  Adela’s  new  book  of 
religious  meditations  —  102 
short  essays  based  on  Bibli¬ 
cal  quotations — will  be  quite 
a  surprise  to  the  general 
reading  public.  Only  her 
friends  have  known  of  her 
deeply  religious  commit¬ 
ment,  or  that  she  has  been 
a  full-fledged  Doctor  of  Reli¬ 
gious  Science  for  several 
years. 

The  book  is  called  “Affir¬ 
mative  Prayer  in  Action” 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.). 

It’s  pure  spiritual  science. 
Faith  is  the  method.  Free¬ 
dom  is  the  key.  Spirit  is  the 
substance.  And  love  is  the 
highest  law. 


It  also  comes  out  as  amaz¬ 
ingly  practical  psychology  in 
a  confused  and  insecure 
world.  It  amounts  to  getting 
outside  our  selfish  egos  and 
depending  completely  on  God 
as  the  most  satisfying  father 
figure. 

All  this  is  one  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  trends  in  modern  Prot¬ 
estantism.  But  with  Adela, 
the  old  writing  pro  who  has 
lost  none  of  her  tricks,  it 
comes  out  as  mighty  salty  re¬ 
ligion. 

She  knows  her  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  She  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  Science  of 
Mind  man.  Dr.  Ernest 
Holmes,  as  her  teacher.  And 
she  quotes  from  many  reli¬ 
gious  books. 

But  there  isn’t  a  single  re¬ 
ligious  cliche.  Rather,  the 
supporting  examples  are 
taken  from  sports,  law,  sci¬ 
ence  and  motlern  living. 

“The  book  is  the  result  of 
my  own  experimental  seeking 
for  a  practical  religion  that 
will  work,”  Adela  told  me. 
“Every  meditation  is  based 
on  specific  personal  experi- 


I  International 
I  Press  Forum 
I  Set  for  Sept.  5 


Adela  Rogers  Sf.  John 


layer  with  fresh  news  about 
new  clubs  in  new  housing  de¬ 
velopments,  about  the  many 
new  people  coming  to  town, 
etc.” 

“We  think  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  appeal  to  the  largest 
number  of  women.” 

Pointing  out  that  women 
“control  80%  of  the  money  and 
do  90%  of  the  shopping”,  Mrs. 
Branin  urged  that  greater  edi¬ 
torial  space  be  given  women’s 
activities.  “A  newspaper  which 
devotes  90%  of  its  ad  space  di¬ 


rected  to  women  and  only  10% 
of  its  editorial  space  to  women’s 
activities  is  in  a  sorry  state  of 
imbalance,”  she  said. 

Mr.  Smith  recommended  that 
the  AHNA  papers  employ  a 
Washington  correspondent.  The 
trustees  will  consider  this  pro¬ 
posal  at  their  meeting  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 

The  1957  Outstanding  Pub¬ 
lisher  Award  went  to  Richard 
W.  Davis,  publisher  of  the 
Transcript  Publications,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Corning,  N.Y. 

Newspaper,  wire  service  and 
magazine  journalists  from  all 
over  the  World  will  be  repre- 
.sented  at  a  forum  on  “News: 
World-Wide  and  Home-Town” 
here  Sept.  5. 

Announcement  of  the  Forum 
was  made  by  W.  Allen  Under¬ 
hill,  president  and  publisher,  , 
and  E.  S.  Underhill  Jr.,  treas¬ 
urer,  of  the  Corning  Leader. 
The  foreign  press  corps  at¬ 
tached  to  the  United  Nations, 
has  been  invited  to  visit  Corn¬ 
ing,  inspect  the  Leader  news¬ 
paper  plant  and  meet  with  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  from  small 
communities  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania. 

The  officers  of  the  Foreign 
Press  Association  are  working 
with  the  Corning  Leader  in  the 
preparation  of  the  agenda. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  president 
and  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  will  serve  as  moderator. 

In  their  invitation,  the  Under¬ 
hills  said  that  the  forum  rep¬ 
resents  “the  best  opportunity 
we  have  ever  had  to  do  some¬ 
thing  concrete  for  international 
goodwill.  We  will  learn  from 
them  and  they  will  learn  from 
us.” 

The  program  for  the  day  calls 
for  the  early  arrival  of  the 
journalists  by  airplanes,  and  a 
short  tour  of  the  Corning 
Gla.ss  Center  and  the  Corning 
Leader  plant. 

Assislmg  the  Underhills  in 
the  planning  and  details  of  the 
program  are  George  H.  Bevan, 
editor;  Matthew  F.  Carney  Jr., 
secretary,  and  E.  S.  Underhill, 
3rd,  business  manager,  all  of 
the  Corning  Leader. 

• 

lAPA  Scholarship 
Applications  are  Due 

The  deadline  for  making  ap¬ 
plication  for  Inter  American 
Press  Association  scholarships 
is  Sept.  1,  James  B.  Canel,  sec¬ 
retary,  advises.  In  less  than 
two  years  the  lAPA  Scholar¬ 
ship  Fund  has  awarded  10 
grants  of  $2,500  each  for  jour¬ 
nalists  and  journalism  students 
of  North  America  to  study  for 
a  year  in  South  America  and 
vice  versa. 

This  study  program  was  in¬ 
advertently  omitted  from  the 
roundup  on  journalism  fellow¬ 
ships  in  E&P,  Aug.  10,  page 
11. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

•  Graphic  Arts  Processes 

•  Liberal  Editor  in  South 

By  Prof.  Hoscoe  Ellard 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  PROCEDURES.  By 
R.  Randolph  Karch.  Chicaifo:  Ameri¬ 
can  Technical  Society.  383  pp.  J4.60. 


Some  mighty  good  newspa¬ 
permen  know  just  two  things 
about  paper:  First,  that  it  is 
called  newsprint,  and  second, 
that  it  costs  too  much.  And 
you  can  cover  a  city  hall,  a 
Russian  veto  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions — if  that’s  news  any  more 
— or  the  machinations  at  Mos¬ 
cow',  without  knowing  any  more 
about  these  rolls  or  sheets  of 
cellulose  fibers  of  w'hich  12  mil¬ 
lion  tons  are  manufactured  each 
year. 

Yet  in  a  managerial  seat,  in 
advertising,  or  in  book  publish¬ 
ing  it  helps  to  know  that  the 
same  size  and  face  of  type  will 
appear  thicker  and  blacker  on 
any  of  the  soft  papers  like 
new'.sprint,  antinue,  or  machine 
finish,  than  when  printed  on 
hard-surfaced  papers  like  coat¬ 
ed  or  sized  and  supercalen- 
dered.  It  is  well  to  know  too 
that  new'sprint  is  not  suited  to 
fine  -  screened  halftones  but 
takes  line-cuts  w'ell,  and  coarse- 
screened  plates  of  seldom  more 
than  8-5  lines. 

There  is  a  great  deal  about 
paper  in  this  book — how  to  use 
it,  how'  to  keep  from  w'asting  it, 
and  how'  to  figure  it  if  your 
work  calls  for  its  purchase  in 
ways  other  than  in  rolls  by  the 
ton. 

Of  course,  paper  is  only  the 
descendant  of  Egyptian  pa¬ 
pyrus,  made  from  thin  skins  of 
a  rush  plant  and  used  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  before  modern 
printing  stock  was  manufac¬ 
tured — from  a  variety  of  vege¬ 
table  fibers  obtained  O'om  wood 
pulp,  linen,  flax,  and  cotton ; 
from  rags,  and  even  from  waste 
printed  paper  itself.  Paper  is 
the  blank  surface  —  and  how 
blank  it  is  at  first — that  comes 
alive  only  when  the  procedures 
of  writing,  editing,  and  the 
graphic  arts  are  spread  upon 
it. 

Consequently  the  paper  of 
Mr.  Karch’s  book  —  60-pound 
Silcote  Offset — comes  alive  with 
halftones,  color  plates,  line  cuts, 
and  massed  information  on  such 
topics  as  these,  set  in  Basker- 
ville  type,  11-point  on  a  13- 
point  slug:  relief  printing,  roto¬ 
gravure,  silkscreen  printing; 
ways  to  distinguish  various 


type  faces,  with  a  wealth  of 
illustration;  how'  to  make  lay¬ 
outs;  how  to  prepare  copy  and 
proofread  the  galleys;  how 
pages  are  locked  up  and  im¬ 
posed;  a  lot  about  photoengrav¬ 
ing  and  offset  printing;  bindery 
processes,  and  a  glossary  of 
graphic  arts  terms.  And,  of 
course,  composing  room  pro¬ 
cedures. 

The  book,  how'ever,  is  one 
volume  only,  and  consequently 
does  not  pretend  to  turn  a 
reader  into  a  compositor  or  a 
typographical  design  expert.  It 
does  accomplish  an  authentic 
and  important  job  of  telling 
the  story  of  the  graphic  arts 
and  conducting  an  excellent 
guided  tour  through  them. 

The  author,  Mr.  Karch, 
worked  as  a  printer  in  com¬ 
mercial  plants  and  for  new's- 
papers.  He  later  was  technical 
supervisor  of  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  at  the  Rochester  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology. 

A  Segregation  Novel 
Of  Southern  Newspaper 

DEADLINE.  By  Paul  Darcy  Boles. 
New  York  t  The  Macmillan  Company. 
254  pp.  $3.75. 


There  is  authentic  new'spa- 
pering — and  an  old  yet  very 
current  .social  problem — in  this 
novel  of  a  liberal  editor  in  a 
southern  tow’n.  And  there’s  a 
human,  valid  story  of  real  peo¬ 
ple,  well  told.  George  Case,  the 
newspaper  editor,  has  intellec¬ 
tual  stature.  He  directs  his 
staff  with  understanding,  yet 
discerning  an  uncompromising 
resolution. 

Case’s  signed  column,  seven 
days  a  w'eek,  is  looked  for.  It 
commands  great  respect  and 
wields  tremendous  influence. 
His  newspaper  is  owned  in  the 
North,  its  policies  set  by  a 
board  of  directors  in  Chicago. 
Case  himself  is  a  native  South¬ 
erner  and  came  up  the  hard 
way  to  the  editorship  in  his 
home  town. 

Comes  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  and  the  southern  tur¬ 
moil  over  integration. 

To  determine  the  policy  on  in¬ 
tegration,  the  paper’s  Chicago 
board  hires  a  market  research 
firm  to  analyze  the  “influen¬ 
tial”  market  of  the  paper  in  the 
southern  town — on  integration. 


For  a  sizable  fee,  the  analysts 
come  up  with  the  amazing 
opinion  that  a  majority  of  the 
vested  interests  in  the  southern 
town  are  at  least  emotionally 
opposed  to  integration. 

The  editor  is  on  a  salary — 
$12,000  a  year.  For  a  long  time 
his  intellect  has  opposed  the 
ideology  of  segregation.  He 
doesn’t  invite  Negroes  to  his 
home,  but  he  believes  they 
should  have  equal  educational 
and  industrial  opportunities.  He 
fights  a  long,  human,  and 
thoroughly  credible  fight  with 
his  conscience,  intellect,  and  his 
practicality  about  security. 

The  author  does  not  happen 
to  quote  Jesus,  as  quoted  by 
both  Matthew  and  Mark : 
“What  does  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  gains  the  whole  w'orld  and 
loses  his  ow'n  soul?”  In  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  case,  $12,000  a  year.  But 
at  long  last  he  decides  that  an 
editor’s  mind  and  conscience 
are  his  own. 

He  lets  the  editorials  stand: 
they  speak  for  the  ownership. 
Yet,  w'hen  a  group  of  socially 
prominent  women  invite  him  to 
speak  at  a  meeting  at  which 
they  are  to  give  him  an  award 
for  his  influence  and  journal- 
i.stic  ability,  he  impulsively  lets 
them  have  integration  in  his 
speech. 

They  all  walk  out  on  him — 
except  his  southern  w'ife.  She 
sits  and  applauds  enthusiastic¬ 
ally.  Then  he  reasons  for  inte¬ 
gration  and  the  Supreme  Court 
in  his  column — under  his  by¬ 
line. 

That  is  the  thesis  and  ide¬ 
ology  of  “Deadline.” 

'The  author,  Paul  Darcy 
Boles,  like  Dickens  and  Gals¬ 
worthy,  is  a  novelist  as  well  as 
a  fictioneer  of  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  problems.  He  has  sharply 
differentiated  characters  in  a 
soundly  human  tapestry  of  life 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
integration.  There  is  verisimili¬ 
tude  about  the  newspaper  scene, 
and  there  is  good  creative  de¬ 
sign  in  the  motivation  and  hu¬ 
man  nature. 

“Deadline”  is  a  good  book  on 
a  current  controversy  that  prob¬ 
ably  will  moil  for  a  long  time. 

Layout  Technique  Book 
Shows  How  To  Do  It 

RENDERING  TECHNIQUES  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  ART  AND  ADVER¬ 
TISING — by  Charles  R.  Kinfrhan : 
Reinhold  Publishini;  Corp.,  New  York. 
160  pp.,  16  full  color  plates,  $15. 


Here’s  a  real  “how-to-do-it” 
book  for  artists,  layout  men, 
art  directors,  and  should  teach 
some  new  tricks  to  experienced 
artists  as  well  as  students. 
With  the  days  of  apprentice¬ 


ships  in  art  departments  gone 
with  the  “printer’s  devil,”  this 
book  serves  as  a  practical  sub¬ 
stitute  for  such  an  apprentice¬ 
ship. 

The  author,  an  eminently 
qualified  member  of  the  art 
staff  of  BBDO,  deals  with 
“talking  roughs,”  key  drawings, 
and  comprehensives,  and  draws 
from  his  vast  experience  in  all 
media  and  techniques.  With 
illustrations  on  every  page,  16 
of  them  in  full  color,  the  book 
is  as  handsome  as  it  is  useful. 
Any  art  department  should  find 
it  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
bookshelf.  — G.  E.  W. 

• 

Comic  Section 
Tieup  Settled 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Full-color  comics  returned  to 
the  Post-Dispatch  on  Sunday, 
Aug.  11,  following  settlement  of 
a  jurisdictional  dispute  between 
the  teamsters’  and  paperhan- 
dlers  union  over  unloading  of 
the  sections. 

The  dispute  originated  June 
5.  It  prevented  inclusion  of  the 
comic  section  in  the  issue  of 
June  30.  Since  the  is.sue  of  July 
7,  the  Post-Dispatch  has  had 
temporary  arrangements  for 
publication  of  the  Sunday 
comics,  with  color  on  the  front 
and  back  pages  only  and  the 
inside  pages  in  black  and  white. 

Following  completion  of  a 
written  agreement  between  the 
two  unions  concerned,  charges 
of  unfair  labor  practices  against 
those  unions  before  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  were 
withdraw'n  and  counsel  for 
NLRB  dismi.ssed  a  petition  in 
United  States  District  Court  for 
an  injunction  in  the  matter 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

• 

Slate  Police  to  Help 
In  Accident  Reports 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

New’  York  State  Police  Supt. 
Francis  McGarvey  has  prom¬ 
ised  the  Associated  Press  Al¬ 
bany  bureau  to  remove  road¬ 
blocks  to  information  about 
highw’ay  accidents.  The  promise 
was  made  in  connection  w'ith  a 
protest  on  State  Police  refusal 
to  give  the  names  of  victims  in 
a  recent  accident,  until  next  of 
kin  of  the  dead  w'ere  notified. 

Mr.  McGarvey  said  that  on  a 
tour  of  the  state  which  he  plans 
soon,  he  would  explain  to  troop 
captains  the  desire  for  coopera¬ 
tion  with  information  media. 
McGarvey  said  that  he  felt 
State  Police  will  have  done  their 
duty  by  victims  in  sending  mes¬ 
sages  to  hometown  police  or 
relatives  of  accident  victims. 
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KELLY  CLAN — These  fine-looking  people  comprise  the  Clan  Kelly, 

Inc.,  sure  and  they  do.  They  are  the  four  daughters  and  their  hus-  T  T  O  1_T  1 

bands;  four  sons,  their  wives  and  the  36  grandchildren  of  Warren  ,  lO  •  1  lol  iJo 

Kelly  and  his  wife  (front,  center),  shown  at  a  family  reunion  in  -I 

Bronxville,  N.Y.  Mr.  Kelly  is  vicepresident  and  advertising  manager  1 V  T  *  I  1 

of  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror.  Jack  Downey  of  the  Mirror  made  the  ILO 

interesting  mass  portrait. 

Jim  Richardson  Retires  Story 


Los  Angeles  now  is  the  time  to  do  it.” 


City  Editor  James  H.  Rich¬ 
ardson  of  the  Examiner,  “the 
last  of  the  terrible  men,”  will 
retire  from  active  newspaper- 
ing  Sept.  1. 

Mr.  Richardson,  who  ran  the 
city  room  of  the  Hearst  morn¬ 
ing  {)aper  with  an  iron  hand 
since  1937,  said  he  was  retiring 
because  “I  want  to  get  out 
while  I’m  still  ahead.” 

“I’ve  seen  too  many  men  stick 
to  the  newspaper  business  until 
it  was  too  late.  The  way  the 
fellow  said.  I’m  quitting  while 
I’m  still  the  champ.” 

Both  officially  and  unofficially 
Publisher  Franklin  S.  Payne 
and  Editor  Warden  Woolard 
expressed  their  regrets  that 
Mr.  Richardson  was  determined 
to  take  off  “on  his  trek  to 
Utopia.” 

Mr.  Richardson’s  contract  as 
city  editor  still  had  a  year  and 
a  half  to  run. 

“Originally,”  Mr.  Richardson 
said,  “my  goal  was  to  retire  at 
60.  I’m  already  two  years  over¬ 
due.” 

Mr.  Richardson  said  that 
local  reports  that  he  was  re¬ 
tiring  for  reasons  of  health 
were  not  true. 

“I’m  in  very  good  shape,”  he 
said.  “But  20  years  at  this 
(frind  is  enough  for  any  man. 
Pm  fairly  secure  financially,  so 


.Autobiography  Out 

He  said  he  planned  to  rest 
for  a  while  and  do  some  writ¬ 
ing.  He  said  the  publishers  of 
his  autobiography,  “For  the 
Life  of  Me,”  wanted  him  to  do 
another  book  and  that  he  had 
plans  for  other  articles  and 
fiction. 

Examiner  reporters  had 
mixed  comment  on  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ardson’s  retirement.  One,  highly 
praised  by  Mr.  Richardson  in 
his  autobiography,  summed  it 
up  this  way: 

“He  is  a  sadistic  S.O.B.  but 
I’ll  have  to  admit  he  has  been 
the  best  city  editor  in  this 
town.” 

Mr.  Richardson  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  his  teens 
in  Canada  and  joined  the 
Hearst  organization  with  the 
Loa  Angeles  Herald  in  the 
early  twenties. 

Leonard  Riblett,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  last  two  years  but 
for  10  years  previous  assistant 
city  editor,  will  take  over  the 
city  desk.  No  Sunday  Editor 
has  been  chosen. 

Mr.  Riblett,  a  native  of  Den¬ 
ver  and  a  graduate  of  Los 
Angeles  City  College  and  the 
University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  joined  the  Examiner 
as  a  copyboy  in  1931. 


Federal  authorities,  for  a 
change,  gave  reporters  and 
cameramen  every  possible  con¬ 
sideration  in  making  public  the 
case  against  Col.  Rudolph  Ivan¬ 
ovich  Abel,  Russian  master  spy. 

Reporters  at  the  U.  S.  Court¬ 
house,  Brooklyn,  were  given  a 
copy  of  the  grand  jury  indict¬ 
ment,  a  photo  of  the  defendant 
and  a  one  and  one-half  page 
release  from  the  U.  S.  Attor¬ 
ney’s  office. 

After  this  material  have  been 
provided  the  reporters.  Assist¬ 
ant  Attorney-General  William 
Tompkins,  in  charge  of  internal 
security  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  Washington,  for  an 
hour,  answered  all  the  report¬ 
ers’  questions  he  could  answer 
without  violating  security.  The 
indictment  itself  described 
drops  for  information  in  New 
York  and  told  of  buried  money 
and  other  details  in  the  sensa¬ 
tional  story. 

“This  was  a  change  in  fede¬ 
ral  policy  and  my  office  was 
pleased  that  we  got  so  much 
copy  so  fast,”  said  Bob  Walsh, 
New  York  Dnilg  News  reporter 
at  the  U.  S.  Courthouse  in 
Brooklyn.  “They  really  took  the 
wraps  off  this  story  and  Mr. 
Tompkins  answered  all  he  was 
authorized  to  answer.” 

Then,  when  .Abel  was  brought 
to  Brooklyn  from  Texas  two 


days  later,  U.  S.  Marshal  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Smith  held  the  prisoner 
up  in  the  courthouse  for  five  or 
10  minutes  so  reporters  could 
interview  him.  Cameramen 
were  allowed  to  make  pictures 
outside  the  courthouse  and  in¬ 
side  it — except  in  the  courtroom 
itself.  When  Abel  was  ar¬ 
raigned  Aug.  13,  reporters  and 
cameramen  again  were  helped. 

This  aid  to  the  press  was  in 
contrast  to  the  usual  rule  that 
reporters  get  to  look  at  an  in¬ 
dictment,  couched  in  legal  lan¬ 
guage,  without  further  explana¬ 
tion  or  additional  information. 

Mentioned  in  the  indictment 
and  emerging  from  the  cloak- 
and-dagger  plot  as  a  vital  key 
to  the  spy  ring’s  machinations 
was  Boris  Morros,  62,  Russian- 
born  naturalized  American  citi¬ 
zen.  Mr.  Morros,  a  movie  pro¬ 
ducer,  acted  as  a  counter-es¬ 
pionage  agent  for  the  U.  S. 

Dan  L  e  h  a  n  e  ,  Associated 
Press  reporter  at  the  U.  S. 
Courthouse  in  Manhattan,  and 
Bob  Evans,  United  Press  re¬ 
porter  there,  asked  Acting  U.  S. 
Attorney  Thomas  B.  Gilchrist 
Jr.,  in  the  absence  of  U.  S. 
Attorney  Paul  W.  Williams, 
who  was  on  vacation,  to  set  up 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Morros. 
Permission  was  gained  from 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation,  and  Mr.  Morros  on  Aug. 
12  told  the  exciting  story  of  his 
counter-spy  work  for  the  U.S. 

Reporters  at  the  U.  S.  Court¬ 
house  in  Manhattan  said  they 
had  experienced  no  trouble  in 
obtaining  news  there,  except 
that  normally  encountered  un¬ 
der  the  .American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion’s  canons. 
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LONDON  LETTEK 


Eyes  of  Fleet  Street 
On  Off-Beat  Prose 


By  Virginia  Stoecker 

London 

The  Altrincham  Affair  is  still 
fizzing  up  sporadically  in  the 
national  press  after  its  initial 
eruption  more  than  a  week  ago. 

It  has  probably  led  a  good 
many  editors  to  take  another 
look  at  their  arrangements  for 
scrutiny  of  the  galaxy  of  little- 
known  periodicals  which  illumi¬ 
nate  the  political  scene. 

Lord  Altrincham’s  criticisms 
of  the  queen  and  her  court  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  National  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Review — a  small  monthly 
publication  selling  at  two  shill¬ 
ings  (28  cents)  which  lists  it¬ 
self  as  an  Independent  Con¬ 
servative  review  of  national 
politics.  He  is  its  editor. 

Spotted  by  sharp  eyes  on  the 
Daily  Express  and  the  Daily 
Mirror,  it  made  their  early  edi¬ 
tions  on  a  Saturday,  and  blew 
up  in  the  Sunday  papers  to  be¬ 
come  a  cause  celebre  throughout 
the  press  by  Monday  morning. 

Jlost  of  the  papers  handled  it 
gingerly  at  first,  adopting  their 
favorite  fence-sitting  attitude 
on  questions  involving  royalty 
and  confining  themselves  to  quo¬ 
tations  of  reaction  from  Conti¬ 
nental  and  American  newspa¬ 
pers. 

As  usual,  however,  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  hewed  its  own 
way  with  a  Monday  morning 
editorial  expressing  its  own 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Al¬ 
though  it  found  Lord  Altrin¬ 
cham’s  use  of  “a  pain  in  the 
neck”  regarding  the  queen’s 
voice  exaggerated,  it  found  no 
reason  why  her  speaking  tech¬ 
nique  should  not  be  criticized. 

The  Guardian  thought  the  ob¬ 
jection  to  deb  presentation  par¬ 
ties  might  have  wide  sympathy, 
but  conceded  that  the  court  was 
already  moving  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection  away  from  formality. 

By  Wednesday,  when  Lord 
Altrincham  had  been  slapped 
outside  the  TV  studios  where  he 
was  interviewed,  the  Times 
permitted  itself  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  incident — its  first 
mention  of  the  affair. 

It  was  not  until  Thursday 
that  two  of  the  biggest  national 
morning  papers  took  a  stand 
and  started  their  own  sniping 
campaign. 

The  Daily  Mail  reported  that 
its  I’eaders’  letters  were  now 
4.5%  in  favor  of  the  Lord  Al¬ 


trincham,  and  took  a  long,  hard 
look  at  “The  Men  Behind  the 
Queen.”  It  was  not  a  compli¬ 
mentary  look  at  the  “old  guard,” 
with  the  usual  brickbats  for  the 
queen’s  press  secretary. 

The  Daily  Express,  in  a 
tongue-in-cheek  account  of  what 
would  normally  be  a  routine 
story,  took  aim  at  red  carpets, 
tweedy  members  of  the  royal 
household,  and  pompous  officials 
who,  according  to  the  Express, 
prevented  the  queen’s  loyal  sub¬ 
jects  from  either  seeing  her  or 
raising  a  cheer  in  her  behalf. 

On  Friday,  a  week  after  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  original  article, 
the  News-Chronicle  finally  re¬ 
placed  its  velvet  gloves  with 
leather  ones  and  asked:  “He 
was  rude — but  was  he  wrong?” 
The  Chronicle  concluded  that 
Lord  Altrincham  was  not 
wrong. 

Finally,  the  Daily  Telegraph 
presented  a  generally  sympa¬ 
thetic  defense  of  queen  and 
court. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  two 
shareholders  in  the  company 
which  publishes  the  National 
and  English  Review  gave  up 
their  interests  in  the  publication 
(one  share  each)  in  protest. 
One  of  these  is  Lady  Milner, 
83,  who  was  its  editor  from 
1932  to  1948. 


Reasons  for  Expulsion 

Prime  Minister  Nki’umah  of 
Ghana  has  told  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Press  Union  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  deputy  editor 
of  the  Ghana  Daily  Graphic 
does  not  endanger  freedom  of 
the  press. 

The  editor,  Bankole  Timothy, 
is  the  prime  minister’s  official 
biographer,  but  has  recently 
been  critical  of  Dr.  Nkrumah 
in  a  column  which  he  writes  for 
the  paper. 

In  reply  to  a  CPU  protest 
against  the  deportation,  the 
prime  minister  said  that  Timo¬ 
thy  was  not  expelled  for  his 
normal  journalistic  activities, 
“but  because  the  government 
has  good  reasons  for  his  depor¬ 
tation.  The  government  will  not 
tolerate  subversive  activities  by 
anyone.” 

Timothy,  who  has  had  Fleet 
Street  experience,  was  given  48 
hours  to  leave  Ghana  for  his 


birthplace  in  Sierra  Leone. 

The  Ghana  Daily  Graphic  is 
owned  by  the  London  Daily 
Mirror  group.  It  claims  70,000 
circulation. 

*  *  * 

Dickens  Recalled 

A  doughty  Fleet  Street  char¬ 
acter  has  resigned  from  the 
Labor  Party  after  a  controversy 
with  one  of  the  party’s  leading 
women  members  of  Parliament. 

Hannen  Swaffer,  columnist 
for  the  Sunday  People,  says  his 
action  is  a  protest  because  party 
leaders  will  not  disown  the 
views  expressed  by  Dr.  Edith 
Summerskill  during  a  debate  on 
conditions  in  mental  hospitals. 
Dr.  Summerskill  charged  that 
certain  newspapers  use  “the  sick 
and  helpless  to  attract  readers.” 

Recently,  the  evening  Star,  as 
well  as  several  of  the  Sunday 
papers  including  the  People, 
have  conducted  crusading  cam¬ 
paigns  to  release  patients  whom 
they  felt  had  been  mistakenly 
committed  to  mental  hospitals. 

Swaffer,  who  has  long  been 
one  of  the  journalistic  pillars  of 
the  Labor  party,  contends  that 
without  such  crusading  newspa¬ 
per  tactics,  “as  far  back  as  the 
days  of  Charles  Dickens,  scores 
of  heaven-blest  reforms  would 
never  have  been  brought  about.” 

*  <K  « 

Dismissal  of  an  Editor 

Dismissal  of  the  editor  of  an 
obscure  Scottish  newspaper  has 
been  aired  in  Parliament,  and 
the  prime  minister  himself  took 
the  floor  to  answer  questions 
about  it. 

The  debate  was  on  a  Labor 
paity  motion — later  rejected — 
which  charged  that  the  joint 
under-secretary  of  state  for 
Scotland  had  been  influential  in 
the  dismissal  of  Editor  A.  G. 
Williamson  of  the  Dumfries  and 
Galloway  Standard. 

Prime  Minister  Macmillan 
told  the  Commons  that  the 
sacking  of  Williamson  was  “not 
the  I'esult  of  any  repi’e.senta- 
tions  or  actions”  by  Under- 
Seci’etai’y  Niall  Macpherson. 

And  he  assured  them  that  the 
minister  had  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  paper’s  editor  and  di¬ 
rectors  “only  as  a  result  of  an 
invitation  written  by  the  editor 
in  order  to  discuss  the  (politi¬ 
cal)  position  in  the  constitu¬ 
ency.” 

On  the  general  question  of 
press  freedom,  the  prime  min¬ 
ister  said  that  interference  with 
press  liberty  by  members  of  the 
government  was  virtually  im¬ 
possible  because  government 
ministers  had  no  power  to  en¬ 
force  any  threats  against  the 
press. 


Two  government  ministers — 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Attorney-General  —  have  prom¬ 
ised  to  study  the  problem  of 
near-censorship  which  is  re¬ 
stricting  and  delaying  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  foreign  newspapers 
in  England. 

This  assurance  was  given  to 
a  delegation  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Press  Union,  headed  by 
Lord  Astor  of  Hever,  when  it 
bi’ought  the  problem  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  government. 

The  delegation  told  the  min¬ 
isters  that  a  situation  tanta¬ 
mount  to  censorship  had  arisen 
as  a  result  of  the  court  case  in 
which  fines  were  levied  on 
Neivsweek  magazine  and  on 
W.  H.  Smith — the  largest  dis¬ 
tributor  of  foreign  periodicals 
in  the  British  Isles. 

As  a  result  of  this  action,  the 
CPU  group  explained,  distribu¬ 
tors  and  importers  had  been 
forced  to  start  scrutinizing  for¬ 
eign  publications.  The  Paris 
newspapers  were  now  on  sale 
24  hours  late  in  London,  and 
the  New  York  Times  had  re¬ 
stricted  its  sale  rather  than 
agree  to  indemnify  distributors 
against  future  penalties. 

♦  ♦  * 

‘Breach  of  Confidence’ 

The  Press  Council  has  con¬ 
demned  the  Daily  Telegraph 
for  a  “deliberate  breach  of  con¬ 
fidence”  in  publishing  an  em¬ 
bargoed  document — the  United 
Nations  report  on  Hungary — 
in  advance  of  the  hour  fixed  for 
its  publication  throughout  the 
world. 

The  resolution  of  condemna¬ 
tion  came  as  a  result  of  com¬ 
plaints  by  Sir  William  Haley, 
editor  of  The  Times,  and  Ala- 
stair  Hetherington,  editor  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian. 

According  to  the  Council,  the 
Daily  Telegraph  printed  several 
columns  of  extracts  from  the 
document  in  its  late  morning 
editions  of  June  20th,  although 
the  document  was  not  for  pub¬ 
lication  here  before  11  a.m. 

In  defense.  Telegraph  editor 
Colin  Coote  contended  that  two 
other  British  national  papers 
had  printed  summaries  in  their 
first  editions  and  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  had  done  the 
same  thing  the  day  previously. 

However,  the  Press  Council 
decided  that  the  Monitor  had 
not  committed  any  breach  of 
the  embargo  by  printing  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  UNO  report  in  its 
mail  edition  of  June  20th,  since 
the  local  release  time  in  Boston 
was  7  a.m.  EST. 

“What  matters,”  said  the 
Council,  “is  not  w'hen  the  type 
was  set,  but  \vhen  the  paper 
went  on  sale.” 
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PAKISIAN  PARAGRAPHS 


Whimsical  Buchwald 
Likes  Humourous  Beat 


By  G.  Langelaan 


Art  Buchwald,  columnist,  got 
there  after  being  born  in  Mount 
Vernon  (N.Y.)  31  years  ago, 
experiencing  or- 
phan  school 
after  losing  his 
‘W  ^  mother  in  early 
years,  joining 
the  Marine 
Corps  when  he 
was  16 — saying 

^  three  and  half 

.  .  , ,  years  of  serv- 

ice,  part  in 
the  Pacific,  a 
one-way  ticket  to  Paris  on  his 
$2o0  GI  bonus,  a  student  for 
six  months,  then  stringer  in 
Paris  for  Variety,  in  1948,  and 
proposing  a  column  on  films 
and  restaurants  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Columnist  on  practically  his 
first  job  in  journalism! 

Today  he  is  keeping  people 
smiling  and  laughing  in  28 
United  States  newspapers,  as 
well  as  in  Great  Britain,  Hol¬ 
land,  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
Pakistan,  Tanganyika  and  Ice¬ 
land.  The  Paris  daily  Le  Figaro 
is  trying  out  his  column  on  the 
French  public. 

The  proposed  two  columns 
a  week  with  which  he  started 
soon  grew  to  more,  with  “Paris 
After  Dark”,  another  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  feature. 

Through  his  horn-rimmed 
spectacles  this  typical  American 
looks  out  on  the  world  kindly, 
sees  and  knows  its  tragedies, 
but  is  amused  by  its  other  ever 
present  lighter  side.  Art  Buch¬ 
wald  describes  himself  as  a  re¬ 
porter  who  goes  looking  for 
humor. 

Buchwald’s  activities  spread 
to  assignments  that  take  him 
far  afield.  He  has  been  to  Pale¬ 
stine,  attended  the  Coronation 
in  London  and  the  reopening  of 
the  Vienna  Opera;  he  has 
covered  hunting  in  Ireland,  race 
week  at  Ascot,  punting  on  the 
Thames,  big  game  hunting  in 
Africa,  water  skiing  in  the 
Mediterranean,  bobsleighing  in 
Switzerland,  and  he  has  spent  a 
dark  w’eek  in  Naples,  with  nos¬ 
talgic  gangsters  exiled  from 
the  United  States. 

Whimsical,  masterly  creation 


of  atmosphere,  shrewd  observa¬ 
tion  with  a  love  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  arrow  at  a  tin  god,  Buch¬ 
wald  is  “safe”.  Eric  Hawkins, 
managing  editor  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  edition  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  said  of  him,  “With  Art  I 
never  have  to  worry  about  bad 
taste  or  trouble  for  us.” 

Art  divides  his  day  into  an¬ 
swering  mail  from  10  a.m.  to 
1  p.m.,  lunch  with  someone  he 
is  going  to  interview,  writes 
his  column  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  spends  the  evening 
with  visiting  firemen  or  others 
on  voyages  of  discovery  to 
nooks  and  corners  where  food 
is  delicious  and  the  wines  the 
best. 

He  has  two  books  to  his  cre¬ 
dit,  “The  Brave  Coward”,  and 
“Paris  After  Dark”,  and  is  en¬ 
gaged  on  a  novel,  with  Sicily 
as  background. 

He  has  had  offers  to  go  back 
to  the  United  States,  but  Art 
says  he  is  quite  happy  here 
with  his  many  interests,  his 
American  wife  and  three  chil¬ 
dren,  and  an  occasional  game 
of  chess. 

«  *  * 

Kiosques  100  Years  Old 

The  Paris  kiosques — name  of 
Turkish  origin  given  to  news¬ 
stands  —  this  year  celebrate 
their  hundredth  anniversary. 

In  August  18.57,  they  were 
octagonal,  had  a  pointed  roof, 
and  carried  advertising  on 
panels  which  were  lit  up  at 
night. 

Previous  to  the  kiosques, 
newspaper  sellers  on  the  Boule¬ 
vards  had  to  stay  in  one  spot. 
They  began  by  bringing  a  chair, 
then  an  umbrella,  then  a  few 
planks.  But  their  stands  were 
unsightly.  It  was  then  a  firm 
of  advertising  contractors  had 
the  idea  of  providing  free  shel¬ 
ter  for  them. 

The  kiosques  became  hexago¬ 
nal,  and  gi-adually  their  pointed 
cupola  roof  disappeared.  Today 
the  kiosques  are  quite  roomy, 
of  more  uniform  pattern, 
streamlined,  smart. 

The  oldest  newspaper  seller 
of  Paris  today  has  no  kiosque. 
Madame  Louise  Juilette  Thui- 
lier,  aged  80,  has  a  simple, 
small  stand  in  the  rue  des 
Petits  Carreaux,  where  she  has 
sold  newspapers  for  68  years. 


Journalists’  Training  Centre 
The  UNESCO-supported  In¬ 
ternational  Centre  for  Advanced 
Studies  in  Journalism  is  to  open 
at  Strasbourg  University  in 
October, 

Serving  countries  in  Europe, 
North  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East,  this  is  the  first  of  the 
regional  centres  envisaged  in 
UNESCO’s  programme  for  im¬ 
proved  training  facilities  for 
information  personnel. 

The  Administrative  Council 
is  presided  over  by  M.  Jean 
Babin,  rector  of  the  University 
of  Strasbourg,  with  Marcel 
Stijns,  editor  of  Het  Laatste 
Nieuws,  of  Brussels,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Troels  Fink,  director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Aahnas  University,  Denmark, 
as  vicepresidents. 

The  director  is  Professor 
Jacques  Leaute,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Strasbourg. 

The  first  course  will  last  12 
weeks.  The  selected  candidates 
will  be  teachers  of  journalism, 
experienced  journalists  inter¬ 
ested  in  teaching,  or  graduates 
who  intend  to  take  up  a  career 
of  teaching  in  this  field. 

Minister  a  Journalist 
Michel  Soulie,  cabinet  minis¬ 
ter  responsible  for  Information, 
is  an  experienced  journalist.  In 
1948  he  became  chief  editor  of 
Soir  Express,  a  provincial  news¬ 
paper,  after  which  he  joined  Le 
Tribune  of  Saint  Etienne.  He 
entered  parliament  in  19.56  and 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Press  Commission  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly,  He  had  much 
,  to  do  with  the  preparation  of 
the  new  statute  of  the  Agence 
France  Presse. 

*  *  * 

Back  to  Eight  Pages 
National  financial  difficulties 
have  hit  French  newspapers.  A 
!  note  in  Le  Figaro  states:  “We 
would  remind  readers  that  the 
limitation  to  8,  and  exception- 
I  ally  10,  in  the  number  of  pages 
is  imposed  on  the  press  for  the 
Summer  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Information  by  reason 
,  of  restrictions  on  imports  con- 
I  secutive  to  the  currency  crisis.” 

I  *  *  ♦ 

Bursary  Award 
An  association  for  aiding 
■  newspapermen,  the  Soutien  Con- 
I  fraternal  des  Journalists,  has 
'  just  founded  a  prize  of  250,000 
,  francs  “to  reward  the  best 
,  student  journalist  of  the  year 
or  young  journalist  serving  a 
'  probationary  stage  in  a  news- 
.  paper.” 

The  award  will  be  made  by  a 
,  committee  of  directors  of  the 
3  association  assisted  by  directors 
3  of  the  leading  French  news¬ 
papers  and  agencies. 


A  WHISTLER— Bob  Talkin  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  drew  a 
$100  prize  in  the  Rawlings  Sports 
Photo  contest  with  this  shot  of  a 
referee.  Charlie  Hoff,  Now  York 
News,  won  second  and  third 
prizes,  totalling  $75. 

Weekly  Newspaper 
Demise  is  Warning 

Regina,  Sask. 
A  warning  of  future  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  weekly  newspaper 
field  was  made  by  Bill  Telfer, 
managing  director  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Weekly  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation,  at  the  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Weekly  Newspaper  Association. 
He  said  seven  weeklies  in  Can¬ 
ada  had  closed  down  during  the 
last  year  because  they  were 
not  profitable. 

“While  it  is  true  we  have 
had  other  newspapers  join  us, 
the  outlook  for  weekly  news¬ 
papers  can  never  be  entirely 
bright  while  there  are  con¬ 
cerns  closing  down,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Telfer  added  that  small 
newspapers  do  not  have  the  re¬ 
sources  to  look  into  their  own 
businesses  to  find  out  what  is 
wrong  and  what  improvements 
might  be  made.  Such  aid  had 
to  come  from  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  association. 


Magazine  Sections 
Get  Games  Ads 

A  test  campaign  in  Sunday 
magazine  supplements  last  year 
pleased  Parker  Brothers,  Inc., 
so  they  are  using  the  medium 
again  to  promote  Christmas 
.sales  of  games.  Badger  and 
Browning  &  Parcher,  Inc.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  is  the  agency. 

Cliff  Parcher,  agency  presi¬ 
dent,  said  results  were  excel¬ 
lent  from  advertising  placed 
last  year.  Full  page  copy  is 
scheduled  for  a  new  game 
called  “Careers”  and  for  “Mon¬ 
opoly.” 
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Frank  Knight 
^  Goes  on  Board 


Warning 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


Akron,  Ohio 

*  Frank  M.  Knight,  son  of 

I  John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of 

^*4  Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  was 

1  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 

\  of  four  company  organizations 

at  the  annual  meetings  here. 

He  was  named  to  the  board 
of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Publishing  Co.,  Knight  Newspa- 
pers,  Inc.,  and  the  Miami  Her- 
aid  Publishing  Co.  He  also  was 
reelected  a  director  and  presi- 
dent  of  the  Portage  Newspaper 
'  Supply  Co. 

/  His  election  marked  the  only 
WBT  i  change  in  the  official  family 
,,jWr  M  He  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
'  f  §^0  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  hav- 
ing  served  in  the  circulation, 
ident  of  Wood  advertising  and  news  depart- 
resident — sales,  ments.  Graduating  from  the 
foreign  menu-  University  of  Miami,  Florida, 
'  rnachines  and  in  1951  he  joined  the  Pontiac 
affiliates  of  the  (^ijeh.)  Press  before  coming 
rkets  for  press  Journal. 

John  S.  Knight  was  reelected 
president  of  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Akron  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Miami  Herald  and 
the  Knight  P'oundation.  James 
L.  Knight,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Knight  Newspapers, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Paper  Corp. 


your  fellow  citizens — even  those 
who  may  desire  a  change  in 
some  aspects  of  this  policy — 
have  accepted  it.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  has  already  re¬ 
ceived  requests  from  parents 
requesting  that  their  children 
be  infoi’med  of  their  sti’ong  dis¬ 
approval  of  any  travel  to  Com¬ 
munist  China. 

For  you  to  determine  to 
travel  to  Communist  China  in 
violation  of  the  declared  policy 
of  your  Government  is  a  serious 
matter,  not  to  be  undertaken 
lightly.  By  so  doing,  you  will  be 
violating  the  restriction  plainly 
stamped  in  your  passport.  If 
you  persist  in  violating  this  re¬ 
striction,  at  the  first  possible 
opportunity  your  passport  will 
be  marked  valid  only  for  travel 
for  direct  return  to  the  tTnited 
States  and  your  passport  will 
be  taken  up  when  you  do  so  re¬ 
turn.  In  the  event  that  you 
make  application  for  a  passport 
at  a  later  date,  your  wilful  vio¬ 
lation  of  passport  restrictions  aganda  intended,  wherever  pos- 
will  be  duly  considered  in  con-  gible,  to  subvert  the  foreign 
nection  with  such  application,  policy  and  the  best  interest  oi 
\our  attention  is  further  the  United  States,  of  which  you 
called  to  the  fact  that  travel  ai-g  a  citizen, 
to  and  in  Communist  China  at  j  request  that  you  reconsidei 
this  time  may  well  involve  vio-  any  intention  or  thought  you 
lation  or  regulations  issued  and  rnay  have  had  of  going  to  Corn- 

enforced  under  the  Trading  niuiiist  China  at  this  time.  ,  . 

with  the  Enemy  Act,  which  con-  ,  try  this  year.  Now  for  1958,  W  ftlKd*  LiOllff 

stitutes  a  criminal  offense  -  IV  .  r»  *1  company  is  going  to  buy,  ~ 

under  our  law.  i  Ullll  lor  ixCH  Uaily  ^  This  Week,  American  Weekly  CoiTl|)flllV 

There  may  be  some  of  you  Middi.etown,  N.Y.  and  Parade  .supplements — in  all  ®  * 

who  feel  that  going  to  Com-  The  year-old  offset  daily  markets  —  approximately  100  Hi'NTINGTON,  W.  \a. 

munist  China  and  debating  the  Reconl,  completed  negotiations  cities,  for  the  same  cost  the  full  Election  of  Walker  Long  as 
position  of  democracy  as  Aug.  15  for  purchase  of  the  page,  4-color  ads  cost  in  18  president  of  the  Huntington 

against  communism  you  may  be  building  it  now  occupies  and  cities.  Publishing  Company,  and  Col. 

doing  a  seivice  in  offsetting  the  one  next  door,  containing  a  SUNDAY  SUPPLEMENTS  ,1.  H.  Long  as 

propaganda  efforts  of  others  total  of  20,000  square  feet  of  ARE  UNDE  R-S  E  L  L I  N  G  chairman  of  the 

less  well  intentioned.  If  you  space.  The  paper’s  March  31  NEWSPAPERS!  Their  page  board,  was  an- 

believe  this,  you  are  in  error.  ABC  report  showed  a  six-month  rate — per  thou.sand  circulation  nounced  this 

By  traveling  to  Communist  average  of  5,000. 

China  at  this  time  you  will,  figure  reported  in 

in  the  considered  view  of  your  3,  page  10)  was  f 
Government,  be  acting  as  a  months  to  June  30. 


WHAT'S  ABROAD?— Johi 


Basic  Medium 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


I  believe  if  an  accurate  check  Colonel  Long 

could  be  made,  we  would  find  had  been  prcsi- 

that  Sunday  Supplements  have  dent  of  the 

taken  away  as  much  money  &  iH  company,  which 

from  newspapers  as  television.  w.  Long  publishes  the 

There  are  some  who  predict  Advertiser,  the 

there  will  not  be  any  national  Herald-Dispatch,  and  the  Her- 
newspaper  advertising  in  the  ald-Advertiser,  since  the  death 
future,  except  for  large  metro-  of  Dave  Gideon  in  1950.  Walker 
politan  dailies.  The  business  we  Long  had  been  general  man- 
are  not  getting  will  come  in  ager  since  1937. 
the  back  door  in  the  form  of  William  D.  Birke  was  I’e- 

co-op  advertising  and  through  elected  vicepresident  of  the 
Sunday  Supplements.  company,  Edward  H.  Long  was 

This  is  another  reason  why  reelected  treasurer,  and  Law- 
we  must  do  a  more  concentrated  rence  H.  Rogers  was  elected 
selling  job,  get  our  rates  more  secretary. 

uniform  and  give  advertisers  Mr.  Birke  and  Mr.  Rogers 
more  service,  in  order  to  keep  will  constitute  a  management 
newspapers  as  the  basic  me-  committee  representing  the 
dium  for  National  Advertisers.  Board  of  Directors. 


Confidential 


•  Negotiations 


Financing 


raisals 


Newspaper,  Radio  &  Television  Properties 

BLACKBURN  &  COMPANY 

Washington,  D.  C.  Atlanta 

JAMES  W,  BLACKBURN  STANLEY  WHITAKER 

JACK  V.  HARVEY  CLIFFORD  B.  MARSHALL 

Washington  Building  Haalay  Building 

STarling  3-4341  JAckson  5-1576 
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(Obituary 

Gilbfst  H.  Pearsall,  73,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  manager  of  the 
Stnteyi  Island  Advance  and  on 
the  ad  staffs  of  papers  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Mississippi,  South  Da¬ 
kota  and  Iowa;  August  12. 


covering  the  Illinois  Commerce 
Commission  for  both  financial 
and  political  news. 


Earl  C.  Grebe,  G6,  formerly 
on  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade 
from  1930  to  1941  as  aviation 
editor,  copy  desk  head  and 
news  editor;  August  12.  He  was 
also  a  reporter  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Dispatch. 

*  ♦  * 

Ross  A.  Doyle,  .73,  a  news¬ 
paper  editor  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  consultant,  after  a  long 
illness;  Aug.  13.  He  formerly 
worked  for  the  Netc  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  the  Neiv  York 
World-Telegram.  For  10  years 
he  was  on  the  public  relations 
staff  of  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
*  *  * 

Walter  0.  Marquiss.  6."), 
author  and  former  newspaper¬ 
man.  After  graduation  from 
high  school  he  went  to  the 
Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald-Whig.  He 
left  the  paper  ten  years  later, 
after  he  had  risen  to  managing 
editor,  and  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  New 
York. 


Kyle  Whitehead,  .72,  vetei-an 
Kentucky  newspaperman ;  Aug. 
11.  He  was  a  brother  of  Don 
Whitehead,  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent  and  author  of  “The 
FBI  Story.” 


Harold  A.  Littledale,  72, 
who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
reporting  in  1918;  Aug.  11.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Post  staff  when  he  won  the 

award  for  a  series  of  articles 
on  New  Jersey  Prison  condi¬ 
tions.  For  several  years  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  New 

York  Times. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  Perry,  GS,  in  the 
communications  department  of 
the  Associated  Press  for  37 
years  until  his  retirement  as 
traffic  engineer  in  1974;  Aug.  10. 
*  *  * 

William  C.  Shinnick,  62, 
columnist,  rewriteman  and  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune  for  27  years;  Aug.  11. 
He  retired  in  1971  because  of 
illness.  He  had  been  a  rewrite¬ 
man,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  six  years  of  his  career 
when  he  became  a  reporter. 


William  S.  Troxell,  64, 
new’spaper  columnist  and  expert 
on  Pennsylvania  German  folk¬ 
lore;  Aug.  10.  He  was  known 
widely  for  his  column,  “Pumper¬ 
nickel  Bill,”  which  appeared 
daily  in  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Morning  Call  for  more  than  30 
years. 

*  »  * 

Alice  B.  Noe,  with  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Oregonian  for  39 
years  in  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment,  after  an  illness  of  eight  i 
weeks.  ’ 

*  *  * 

Elmer  S.  Ingalls,  51,  state 
editor  of  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  Neivs  and  on  the  staff  of 
the  News  for  15  years;  Aug.  7. 
He  was  previously  chief  of  the 
newspaper’s  Presque  Isle  bu¬ 
reau  and  before  that  w’orked 
for  the  Daily  Kennebec  Journal, 
Augusta,  Me. 

*  *  * 

Philip  Carr,  82,  former 
drama  critic  of  the  New  York 
Times,  the  London  (England) 
Daily  News  and  the  London 
(England)  Star;  Aug.  5. 


Rutherford  W.  Jennings, 
81,  former  reporter  for  the  old 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Times  and 
an  assistant  city  editor  on  the 
old  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  North 
American;  Aug.  4. 


Reporter’s  Memorial 

Torrington,  Conn. 

The  City  of  Torrington  has 
renamed  the  East  Pearl  St. 
Playground  the  “William 
(Jiggs)  Donahue  Playground” 
in  memory  of  the  Water  bury 
(Conn.)  Republican  correspond¬ 
ent  here  for  19  years. 


Color  Photographs 
For  Business  Story 

Minneapolis 

A  five-part  story  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  -  Honeywell  Regulator 
Co.,  Minnesota’s  biggest  private 
employer,  was  illustrated  pro¬ 
fusely  with  color  photographs 
in  the  Minneapolis  Star  the 
week  of  Aug.  5. 

Randall  Hobart,  business 
news  editor’,  wrote  the  stories. 
Herb  Germar,  picture  editor, 
handled  the  daily  Picture  Page 
layouts,  using  shots  made  by 
Wayne  Bell,  Staff  color  photog¬ 
rapher. 


classified  section 

o 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspoper  Audience 


Leonard  S.  Langlow,  66, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  Times  and 
until  his  recent  illness  editorial 
writer  for  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
News  Tribune;  July  31.  He 
joined  the  News  Tribune  10 
years  ago  and  served  on  the 
copy  desk  and  then  as  editorial 
writer  until  illness  forced  his 
retirement. 

*  *  * 

John  H.  Montgomery,  74, 
former  United  Press  and  As¬ 
sociated  Press  correspondent, 
author  and  former  Tennessee 
newspaper  editor;  Aug.  3. 


Tracy  L.  Barker,  82,  retired 
chief  proofreader  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press  Herald;  July 
29.  He  was  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Rum- 
ford  (Me.)  Fall  Times.  He  was 
with  the  Times  20  years. 


Hoyt  Miller,  74,  chemist, 
and  for  many  years  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  the  New 
York  Times  Co.,  of  a  coronary 
thrombosis. 

*  *  * 

Walter  M.  Brown,  49,  head 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe 
circulation  auditing  department, 
of  a  heart  attack;  Aug.  3. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

SALES  -  PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service. 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C.  | 

the  dial  agency 

‘‘America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
66  Adelaide.  Detroit,  Mich.  WO  3-3926. 

SALES,  APPRAISALS.  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  aid.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
COMPANY,  601  Georgia  Savings  Bank 
BldR.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

OUR  Successful  Record  Is  Your  Guar¬ 
antee  of  a  Good  Deni.  J.  R.  GAB- 
BERT,  3709-B  Arlineton  Ave.,  River¬ 
side.  California. 

★★COMPETENT  appraisals  and  con¬ 
sultations  ;  confidential  brokerace :  30 
years  of  honest  dealinir.  Stypes,  Roun¬ 
tree  &  Co.,  626  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  California. 

MAY  RROTHERS.  Rinchamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bouirht 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

NORMAN  &  NORMAN.  Inc..  610 
Security  Bldit.,  Davenport.  Iowa.  Sales. 
Purchases.  Appraisals  handled  with 
care  and  discretion.  Experienced.  For¬ 
mer  newspaper  manager  with  stock 
ownership. 

MinWE.ST  NEWSPAPERS 
1  in  proven  fields  Herman  Koch.  2923 
j  Virginia  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'Ihis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinft. 

5  LEN  hTCIGHNER  AGENCY 
I  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
^  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash- 
inyton  Boulevard,  Loe  Ansreles  66, 
Calif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-6288. 


BE  SURE  .  .  . 

You  have  the  correct  box  number 
on  your  letters.  .  .  . 

Also  !t  !s  not  advisable  to  sub¬ 
mit  bulky  packages  or  original 
material. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  140  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Publications  For  Sale 

WEEKLIES-DAIUES 
WE  OFFER  an  outstandinir  list  of 
Western  papers.  Why  not  write  for 
our  latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge  or 
obligation. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCTATES 
422  Hollywood  Security  Bldg. 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Calif. 

BIG  WEEKLY— Owner  will  sell  half 
interest  in  big  weekly  and  commercial 
printing  plant  in  Midwest.  Town  has 
industry,  farm  trade;  is  exceptionally 
steady.  Easy  terms  if  I  can  get  fast 
action.  Please  give  facts  about  self 
with  inquiry.  Box  3216,  Editor  & 
Puhlisher. _ _ 

WEEKLY,  and  thriving  job  shop  two 
hours  from  New  York  City.  1956  Gross 
$22,000.  Ideal  for  man  and  wife  team. 
Write  Box  3126.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SEMI-WEEKLY  showing  over  $12,000 
annual  profit  above  salary  with  daily 
potential.  Chart  Area  9,  college  town, 
growing  community,  sound  economy. 
$86,000  only  $20,000  down.  Box  3339, 
tkiitor  &  Publisher. _ 

WESTERN  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLIES 

A.  Top.  very  isolated,  ranch  coun¬ 
try,  well-equipped,  profitable,  pioneer 
paper.  Grossing  $45,000,  price  $45,000, 
$20,000  down.  You'll  like  this  friendly 
town  in  the  real  west.  Good  i>rofit, 
no  ulcers. 

B.  County  seat  in  ranch  country, 
good  plant.  $20,000  down  handles  paper 
and  large,  near-new  home.  Tir^  of 
pressure?  .See  this  paper  with  empire 
of  its  own  1 

C.  Two  California  papers  in  rich 
rural  area.  Good  plant.  $20,000  gross 
for  only  $12,000  with  $6,000  down. 
This  is  the  time  to  BE  YOUR  OWN 
BOSS.  Start  your  fortune  now ! 

D.  This  is  exceptional  I  Two  rural 
papers,  rich  ranch  country,  fruit, 
dairy,  etc.  Near  defense  factory.  Man 
and  wife  take  out  $18,000  a  year  and 
can  PROVE  IT.  Good  plants.  $20,000 
down.  You  must  see  this.  We  have 
others.  State  top  down,  locale  you 
want.  J.  A.  Snyder,  broker,  12163 
West  Washington  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 
66.  California. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  For  Sale 


EAST  TEXAS  COUNTY  SEAT,  NO 
competition  in  town  of  over  2,000. 
Price  J37.500  with  $17,000  down. 
Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  396,  Sniina,  Ks. 

THIS  midwest  daily  pays  working 
owner  $22,000  yearly  on  $100,000-plus 
gross.  County  seat  town  of  4,500. 
$35,000  down  handles.  Write  fully  to 
The  DIAL  Agency,  66  Adelaide,  De- 

troit  1,  Mich. _ 

UNOPPOSED  Chart  Area  2  weekly, 
town  of  3,000.  Well-equipi)ed  plant, 
favorable  lease  on  building.  Circula¬ 
tion  2.500.  Gross  $54,000,  including 
one-fifth  job  work.  Good  net.  Ab¬ 
sentee  owner  will  accept  modest  down 
payment,  terms  to  ten  years  to  pur¬ 
chaser  with  know-how.  Write  Box 
3326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publications  Wanted 


A  BRITISH  EDITION  of  your  periodi¬ 
cal  or  annual  may  interest  us.  Send 
specimen  and  promotion  literature  to 
Press  Books  Ltd.,  Worcester  Park, 
Surrey,  England, _ 


DESIRE  TO  PURCHASE  Canadian 
weekly  paper  in  expanding  com¬ 
munity.  Full  particulars.  Post  Office 
Box  392,  Place  D'Armes,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  Canada. 


Business  Opportunities 


WILL  TAKE  SILENT  or  active 
partner  (any  department)  in  large 
weekly,  headed  daily.  Minimum  capital 
$10,000.  C^art  Area  9.  Box  3340,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Circulation 


To  Newspaper  Publishers  (circula¬ 
tion  10,000-20,000,  Chart  Areas  1 
and  2). 

ARE  YOUR  Home  Delivery  Coats  get¬ 
ting  out  of  hand  without  producing 
the  desired  results?  We  are  a  group  of 
comi)etent  well-financed  circulators, 
with  a  proven  record  of  success.  An.xi- 
ous  to  0|)erate  your  home  delivery  de¬ 
partment  on  a  franchised  basis.  We 
can  save  you  money  and  build  cir¬ 
culation  1  Circulation  campaigns  o|>- 
tional — cxi)erienced  in  all  types  pro¬ 
motion.  Inquiries  treated  in  confidence. 
Box  3350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rates  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  50c  per  line  each 
Insertion;  3  times  @  55c;  2  60c; 

1  @  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Service. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  "'ay  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  6c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  95c  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  times  @  $1.00;  2  times  @  $1.05; 

1  @  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 
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6 

13 

26 

52 
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72 

66 

35 
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45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1 700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Job  Printing 

We  Specialize  in  Newspaper  Printing. 
64-Page  Hoe  Rotary 
Complete  Service — Low  Price. 

Call  LOgan  1-2300  or  Write 
Hammonton  Printing  Ck)., 

18  S.  Second  St.,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


Press  Engineers 


PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector,  Moving,  Rebuilding 
Flatbed  Semi-Cylindrical  Tubular. 
7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIAUZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVED-ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REP  AIRING^TRUfTKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 

SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  88,  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9775 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


REID  V  BELT  drive  for  Linotype- 
Intertype  with  new  clutch  wheel 
$126.  Make  a  drive  to  go  above  and 
a  drive  to  hang  below.  Reid  Maga¬ 
zine  Racks  81  stock  sizes  or  make  up 
to  suit  your  needs.  I.ike  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid,  WILUAM  REID 
CO.,  2271  Clybourn,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 


STEEL  COLUMN  RULE 

FOR  shrinking  ads — One  Point  body. 
Hairline  face  top  and  bottom,  any  col¬ 
umn  width  and  height— Send  for  free 
survey  card. 

LEO  W.  HAUSMAN 
107  S.  33  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


THE  NATION’S  Newspaper  Forma 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50.  Write 
for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Company, 
P.O.  Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina — 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks. 


Linotype  equipment. 

MODEL  4.  SERIAL  NO.  20191,  Price 
$1,100.  Low  base,  slow  distributor 
screws  with  flexible  channel  entrance 
partitions.  Universal  ejector  and  knife 
block,  old-style  galley  and  assembler 
stop.  1  brass  magazine,  Ludwick 
electric  pot,  controls  and  thermostat 
(220  volts,  AC,  60  cycle).  General 
Electric  underslung  motor  (220  volts. 
AC,  60  cycle.  3-phase).  The  Times- 
Union,  Albany  1,  New  York. 


Press  Room 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
With  stereotype  equipment 
16-page  2-to-l  model,  serial  180,  22^4" 
cutoff,  straight  half-folder. 

Complete  with  good  rollers,  motor  and 
drive  equipment,  extra  30-hp  motor. 
Metal  pot,  300  pounds,  hood,  pump, 
spout. 

Plate  finishing  machine. 

V’acuum-back  casting  box. 

C urved  router. 

Two  chipping  blocks. 

All  in  extra  good  condition,  available 
immediately,  priced  as  package,  as  is. 

BIG  SPRING  (TEX.)  HERALD 
R.  W.  Whipkey,  Publisher 

FLATBED  DUPLEX  newspaper  press. 
8-page,  angle  bar  model.  Serial  #491. 
Chases,  spare  part.  Available  early 
1958. 

MIEHLE,  #1  Pony  22x34”  bed.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Write  Evening  News,  Port 
Angeles,  Washington. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


4  OR  6  UNITS  OF  BEAUTIFULLY 
MAINTAINED  GOSS,  NEW  IN  1924. 
$20,000  SPENT  ON  IT  LAST  6 
YEARS. 

PRINTS  four  colors 
USES  62"  paper  roll 
PAPER  is  end  fed 
CUT-OFF  23  A 

PRESS  has  aU  NEW  BEARINGS 
PRESS  runs  at  34,000  an  hour 
THREE  folders  (one  used  as  spare) 
ALL  electrical  control  equipment 
TWO  75  HP  Motors 
PRESS  has  automatic  tension  con¬ 
trol 

SPARE  roller  liners  and  many 
other  spare  parts 
FOUR  portable  ink  fountains 
REVERSIBLE  unit  cylinder 

ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA.  TIMES 
MAKE  US  AN  OFFER. 
CONTACT  MR.  CLARENCE  MOSER. 


24  PAGE  OR  48  tabloid.  3-deck  Hoe, 
overhauled  and  in  excellent  condition, 
electric  hoist,  22^1  inch  cutoff,  with  or 
without  all  stereo  and  chases  except 
mat  roller.  Now  doing  excellent  job 
printing  16,000  circulation  semi-weekly 
but  being  replaced  with  new  press. 
Available  July  1958.  Granite  City, 
Illinois.  Press-Record. 


GOSS  3  Units  and  Folder 
AC  Drive,  End  Feed 
Scott  6  Units  and  Folder 
Substructure,  AC  Drives 
GOSS  8  Units  and  Folder 
ROP  Color,  AC  Drives 
DUPLEX  16  Page  Tubular 
GOSS  5  Units  &  Folder 
CHine  Reels,  AC  Drives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


WE  OFFER  ONE  OF  ’THE  LARGEST 
AND  FINEST  SELECTION  OF  USED 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES.  MANY 
WITH  MODERN  COLOR  FACILmES. 


24  PG.  GOSS  UNITUBE  (1947) 

6  UNITS,  all  reversible,  and  2  Dou¬ 
ble  Color  D«M;ks.  Balloon  Former.  AC 
Drive,  Complete  Stereo.  Available 
Spring  1958. 


3  UNITS  SCOTT 

with  2  extra  COLOR  Couples.  Floor 
Fed  Press—  Stereo— AC. 

Location:  Portsmouth,  Va. 


6  UNIT  SCOTT 

Multi-type — 2214''  Cut-off.  Leads  for 
SPOT  COLOR.  3-arm  Reels  &  Ten¬ 
sions.  Complete  Stereo. 

Location:  Detroit,  Michigan. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

Floor  Fed.  2214"  Cut-off  A.C.  Steel 
Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  —  Spray 
Fountains. 

Location:  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J. 


6  or  7  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS - 

223/4" 

ARCH  TYPE  Units  — White  Metal 
Bearings,  Cline  3  Arm  Reels  and  Ten¬ 
sions,  Trackage  and  'Turntable.  Avail¬ 
able  Immediately — Located  Detroit. 


16  PG.  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

%  *  14  Pg.  Folder — Stereo — AC. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
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EXCEPTIONAL  VALUES 
out  of  the  former 
BOSTON  POST 


14  HOE  PRESSES— 22%" 

2—  QUADS— 16/32  pages 

3—  SEXTUPLES— 24/48  pages 
7— OCTUPLES— 32/64  pages 
2— DECUPLES— 40/80  pages 

All  equipped  to  handle  color  with 
Portable  Color  Fountains,  Double 
Folders,  Conveyors.  All  end  fed  with 
Power  Roll  Hoists. 


GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER- 
CHASES— 6'  STEEL  TOP  MAKEUP 
TABLES— REMELT  FURNACE  with 
WATERCXIOLED  MOLDS— VANDER- 
COOK  26  FULL  PAGE  PROOF 
PRESS— ROYLE  RADIAL  ROUTER 
— ROYLE  SAW— ’TWO  8  ’TON  OB- 
ROUND  ELECTRIC  METAL  POTS- 
3  WOOD  STANDARD  AUTOSHAV¬ 
ERS  —  WESEL  RADIAL  ARM 
ROU'TER— HOE  JIGSAW  &  DRILU- 
1  HOE  FULL  PAGE  and  2  HOE  5 
fX)LUMN  FLAT  CASTERS. 


LEWIS  -  SHEPARD  ROTATING 
CLAMP  newsprint  handling  truck  with 
battery  charger — LIKE  NEW. 


EVERYTHING  PRICED  FOR  QUICK 
SALE  AND  IMMEDIATE  REMOVAL 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  ST.— NEW  YORK  17 
oxford  7-4590 


GOSS  SINGLE  WIDTH.  (2  plates 
w'ide)g  16  pa^es  (32  collect),  Po\v<r 
paper  lift.  Price  $20,000.  Stereotyie 
equipment,  $5,000.  This  press  is  in 
(rood  shaiH?  and  is  recoprnized  as  on« 
of  the  best  new^aper  presses  ever 
built.  Can  be  seen  runnim?  at  Post 
Printinpr  Co.,  1442  Brush  Street,  De* 
troit  26,  Woodward  2-3703.  <  Herbert 

Styles). 


KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

12  Goss  double 
width  units 
3  double  folders — 
23-9/16"  cutoff 

Substructure — Cline 
Automatic  Reels 
Angle  Bars  over  each  unit 
Four  1 25  hp.  DC  drives 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 

KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
or 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  3lsf  Street 
Chicago  50.  Illinois 


16-PAGE  two  to  one  duplex  ftan# 
ard  tubular  with  tandem  folders  (o' 
14  and  14  fold.  All  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  includes  heavy  duty  mat  roll« 
and  chases.  Installed  and  guarante# 
anywhere.  Box  3331,  Editor  &  Put- 
lisher. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 

oxford  7-4590 


EDITOR  &:  PUBLISHER  for  Aufjust  17,  195' 
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HELP  WANTED 


Adminiatrative 


HELP  WANTED 


Diaplay  Advertiaing 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


4-PRESS  UNITS 

Two  color  cylinders,  three  color  and 
black,  22*4"  cut-off.  AC  drive,  19S8 
nKxlel,  steel  cylinders,  roiler  bearings. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.  O.  Box  90,S  Boise.  Idaho 


PREi^S  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25,  40, 
50,  75  H.P.  A.C.  George  C.  Oxford. 
Box  908,  Boise,  Idaho 

16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR 

Now  Rvailabie,  color  cylinder,  com¬ 
plete  set  stereotyi>e  enuipmont. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PI,ANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

eo  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  16  OXford  7-4590 

LUDIXIWS,  Linos,  Intertypes,  mats. 
MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc. 
6.33  Plymouth  Court.  Chicago  5,  III. 

WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 

flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
avaiiable.  Northern  Machine  Works, 
823  N.  4th  St..  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

PRINTER  AFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Goss,  Comet  or  Flatbed. 
16  tabloid  or  8  full  pages.  BEHRENS. 
70  E.  45  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 


WANTED:  Chemco  or  Master  Etcher 
etching  machine  for  use  with  the 
Dow  process  of  powderless  etching.  The 
Sharon  Heraid,  Sharon,  Pennsylvania. 
Phone  Diamond  6-6621. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  used  curved  router 
for  28  9/16  inch  plate  cut  off.  Contact 
John  Bentley,  Mechanical  Superintend¬ 
ent,  Savannah  News-Press.  Savannah, 
Georgia. 


WANTFID.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News- 
paiier  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th, 
Kansas  City  5.  Mo. 


Stereotype 

NEW  HALL  MAT 
ROLLER 

Amply  heavy  enough  for  the  small 
daily  and  all-around  purposes.  Equip¬ 
ped  with  5  H.P.  motor  and  many 
other  features. 

We  also  make  Form  Tables  6'  and 
8  Makeup  Tables,  pumps,  chipping 
blocks,  etc. 

Also  many  other  useful  rebuilt  arti¬ 
cles. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
STAMFORD,  CONN. 
editor  8i  PUBLISHER 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
An  important  opening  is  availabie 
for  an  experienced  executive  between 
35-45  as  general  m.nnager  of  a  Daily- 
Sunday  in  the  fifty  to  one  hundred 
thousand  circulation  class.  Only 
newspapers  in  this  top  eastern  mar¬ 
ket.  In  replying  please  give  complete 
detailed  inform.-ition  as  to  e.xiKTiencc. 
Sillary  ojien  to  negotiation.  Ail  re¬ 
plies  will  be  handled  discreetly  and 
confidentially.  Box  3305,  Fiditor  and 
Publisher.  _ _ _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  Chart 
Area  7  daily.  Send  background,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  requirement  first  letter. 
Box  3301,  F'ditor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Newspaper  controlier  with 
adeipiate  experience  to  handle  duties 
of  75,000  daiiy  and  Sunday  newspaper. 
Piease  give  fuil  information  in  reoly, 
which  will  be  treated  confidentially. 
Publication  does  not  now  have  con¬ 
troller.  Box  3306,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  office 
collect  daily  converting  to  Little  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Motor  Routes.  Permanent. 
Salary,  bonus  and  insurance  program. 
The  Times-Call,  Longmont.  Colorado. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  exi«ri- 
enced  Circulation  Manager  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Little  Merchant  Plan,  mail, 
promotion,  etc.,  for  Montana  after¬ 
noon,  morning  and  Sunday  operation. 
Give  age,  work  record  and  references. 

Box  3232.  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

MANAGER  TO  DOUBLE  6495  ABC, 
Little  Merchant,  northern  Illinois 
suburban  daily,  booming  iiopulation. 
Good  salary,  bonus,  group  insurance. 
Full  resume.  Box  3334,  Fklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Diaplay  Advertiaing 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  man  to  man¬ 
age  advertising  end  of  business ;  must 
be  ambitious ;  must  have  promotional 
ideas,  must  be  a  salesman.  Starting 
salary  depends  on  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence  as  shown  by  references  and  inter¬ 
view  :  very  substantial  earnings  possi¬ 
ble.  Insurance  benefits,  top  opportun¬ 
ity  and  security  on  award-winning 
daily  of  6,000  circulation.  Write  Je¬ 
rome  Pearre,  Daily  Leader.  Pontiac. 

Illinois.  _ 

FLORIDA  CRACKER  MAGAZINE 
needs  display  salesman  or  publisher's 
representatives  in  major  Florida  towns- 
cities.  Cracker,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

SPECIAL  EDITION 
MAN  WANTED 

Stiecial  eilition  man  needed  urgently 
for  promotion  planned  for  three  week¬ 
ly  newspaiiers  in  Chart  Area  11. 
Pleasant  working  conditions.  Liberal 
commission  plan  for  right  man.  Box 
3234.  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  fast¬ 
est  growing  daily  in  America.  We 
have  a  first  rate  country-wide  morning 
pa)>er,  a  crack  staff  and  a  tremendous 
potentiai.  We  need  a  top  flight  man 
capable  of  filling  out  good  advertising 
staff.  Should  be  experienced,  ambitious, 
hnni  working  and  imaginative.  This 
is  the  cold  type  offset  type  paiier  you 
have  heard  so  much  about.  You  bring 
us  the  ability,  we’li  teach  you  the 
process.  Write  full  details  to  F.  Philip 
Biake,  Advertising  Director,  Middle- 
town  Daily  Record.  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  adver¬ 
tising  man  who  can  sell  advertising 
that  produces  and  produce  advertising 
that  seils.  For  9,000  afternoon  daily 
in  colorful  seaport  resort.  Must  he 
well  organized  and  energetic.  Will 
eventually  take  over  entire  ad  depart¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  A.  N.  Stoddart, 
Gloucester  (Massachusetts)  Times. _ 

NATIONAL  AD  MANAGF;R 
Must  have  exfierience.  personality  and 
write  good  sales  letters.  Man  with 
know  how  can  double  present  linage. 
Appiicant  must  be  able  to  stand  rigid 
investigation.  Exceptional  salary  and 
bonus  for  increase.  Job  now  vacant 
on  28.000  circuiation  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Give  comnlele  details  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  3333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

or  August  17,  1957 


RETAIL  SALESMAN 
with 

GROWTH  POTENTIAL 

There’s  an  opportunity  for  a  retail 
iidvertising  s.aiesman  with  growth  po¬ 
tentiai  on  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
newspaiiers — 7  day  oiieration  in 
Pennsylvania.  Job  calls  for  competi¬ 
tive  selling  in  top  retail  classifica¬ 
tions  .  .  .  specialty  shops— men’s, 

women’s,  furniture,  appliances,  etc. 
Liberai  employee  benefits. 

Flxperience  in  similar  situation  on 
a  metropolitan  or  meiiium  si7.e  paiier 
is  a  reiiuisite. 

Sell  yourself  by  mail.  Include  bio¬ 
graphical  data,  newspaper  experience 
and  salary  requirements  in  initial 
letter.  All  replies  will  be  held  in 
confidence.  Box  3328,  Flditor  and 
Publisher. 


WANTED: 

Advertising  salesman  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  locai  display  sales  and 
copy  preparation.  Good  saiary  and 
modern  newspaiier  plant.  Located  in 
an  advancing  community  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Excellent  schools 
from  grade  through  college  and  a 
recreational  area  equal  to  almost  any 
part  of  U.S.  Apply  General  Manager, 
The  Bellingham  Herald.  Bellingham, 
Washington. 

WEST  VIRGINIA’S  LARGFIST  ind 
lending  newspaper  has  an  opening 
for  a  young,  energetic,  ambitious  ad¬ 
vertising  man  who  wants  an  opportun¬ 
ity  with  a  future.  Prefer  man  with 
experience  able  to  layout,  write  and 
sell.  Good  salary  plus  liberal  bonus 
with  usual  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  with  references.  Replies  held 
in  confidence.  Address  Thos.  D.  Mays. 
Retail  Advertising  Manager,  TTie 
Charleston  Ga7.ette.  Charleston.  W.  Va. 
FITiRID  A~  CITY  OF^ 42^6“  adding 
man  to  five  man  local  staff.  Must  lie 
aggresdve  with  layout  and  copy 
ability.  Salary  plus  commission.  Write 
Box  3313.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOIN  SMALL,  young,  lively  staff: 
Illinois  suburban  ABC  daily.  Good  on 
sales,  layout,  promotion.  Salary,  group 
insurance.  Resume.  Box  3336,  Editor 

&  Publisher.  _ _ 

NF'.ED  SALESMAN  with  imagination 
and  energy.  Don’t  apply  unless  you 
arc  at  home  in  copywriting  and  lay¬ 
out.  Excellent  opportunity  for  young 
salesman  with  sevenil  years  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Liberal  life  insurance 
program  and  other  benefits.  Connecti¬ 
cut  daily  over  25,000  circulation.  Box 
3341 .  Editor  ti  Publisher. 

NEED  top  flight  young  ad  salesman. 
Prefer  Southwesterner,  family  man. 
Opportunity  unlimited.  Personal  in¬ 
terview  necessary.  Confidential.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Greenville.  Herald-Banner,  Box 
1047,  Greenville,  Texas. 


Editorial 


MONTHLY  JO^^'mARKET  letter, 
with  list  of  availabie  jobs  and  nation¬ 
wide  employment  conditions.  Rill  McKee 
Birch  Personnel,  59  E.  Madison,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois.  _ 

REPORTER~OR“liEPORTER-PHOTO- 
GRAPHER  with  some  experience  for 
general  assignment  or  court  coverage 
by  growing  newspaper  in  Chart  Area 
1.  Interested  only  in  man  capable  of 
steady,  long-range  progress.  Address 
Box  3118,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WAN’TED — Reporter,  also  a  camera 
man.  County  seat  daily  in  fine  resi¬ 
dential  community.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  State  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  in  application. 
Daily  I.eader-Times,  Kittanning,  Penn. 
EdItOR  for  substantial  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Excellent  future  for  experienced 
young  man  in  friendly  community, 
growing  organization.  Write:  Assist¬ 
ant  Publisher  South  Omaha  Sun,  4808 
S.  25th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
OPENINGS 'FX)R  REPORTERS,  wire 
editor,  on  news  aggressive  top  prize 
winning  daily:  some  experience  smail 
or  medium  daily  field  preferred.  Send 
resumes  with  letter  to  W.  S.  Hanse, 
News  Gazette,  Champaign,  Illinois. 


PACIFIC  STARS  AND  STRIPES  has 
attractive  openings  in  Tokyo  for  copy- 
readers  with  at  least  three  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  dailies.  Housing,  trans¬ 
portation,  many  fringe  benefits.  Per¬ 
sonnel,  Pacific  Stars  and  Striiies,  APO 
600,  San  Francisco,  California. _ 

REPORTER  TO  COVER  important 
two  town  shoreline  beat.  Car  essential. 
Write  to  Regional  Editor,  New  Haven 
Register,  367  Orange  St.,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. _ _ 

SPORTS  REPORTER,  copy  desk  man 
and  suburban  bureau  reporter  wanted 
immediateiy  to  work  under  most  at¬ 
tractive  conditions.  We  need  taient  and 
experience  in  these  jobs,  but  most  of 
all  we  want  diligence,  interest,  in¬ 
genuity  and  a  determination  to  win 
advancement  by  good  work.  Give  all 
details,  including  references,  in  first 
letter  to  The  Editor,  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette.  Niagara  Falls,  New  York. 

REPORTER  for  progressive  12,600 
daily  in  growing,  college  city  of  16,000 
in  Chart  Area  7.  Agricultural  back¬ 
ground  and  photographic  ability  de¬ 
sirable,  but  not  essential.  New  air- 
conditioned  plant,  excellent  hospital¬ 
ization  plan,  paid  vacations.  State 
salary  requirements  first  letter.  Box 

3209,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  good  weekly  in 
college  town.  Excellent  opening  for 
young  J-Grad.  Salary  according  to 
ability.  Write  or  wire  B.  F\  Snider, 

Ada  Herald.  Ada,  Ohio. _ 

EXPERIENCFID  DESKMAN  afternoon 
daily  in  Chart  Area  6  city  over 
100.000  population  seeks  competent 
copy-reader  up  to  6  years  experience. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  advance. 
Starting  salary  commensurate  with 
ability  and  experience.  Write  and  tell 
us  about  yourself.  Box  3229,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

HAVE  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for 
deskman  and,  or,  reporter.  Five-day, 
forty  hour  week.  Good  wage  scale, 
congenial  staff  and  community.  Wire 
or  write  Charles  Hurst,  Managing 
Editor.  The  Wilmington  Morning  Star, 
Wilmington.  North  Carolina. _ 

REPORTER— for  county  seat  daily. 
Must  have  personality,  nose  for  news, 
dependable,  conscientious,  no  drinker. 
$65.00  for  6>/4  days,  plus  benefits. 
Healthful  climate,  mountains,  scenery, 
fishing. 

Montrose  (Colorado)  Daily  Press 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  full  time,  to 
dig  deeply  into  the  many  problems  of 
20,000  population  boom  town :  some 
state  and  few  out  of  state  edits. 
Want  writer  who  can  handle  all  prob¬ 
lems  with  full  facts  expressing  com¬ 
ment  and  occasional  suggestions  with¬ 
out  getting  people’s  backs  up.  Farm¬ 
ington  Daily  Times,  Farmington,  New 
Mexico.  _ 


WOMEN  REPORTERS 

P.M.  daily  in  deep  south  city  of 
170,000  h.as  vacancies  for  2  women 
reporters  with  desk  experience.  One 
to  assist  editor  with  editorial  page 
features  and  handle  general  assign¬ 
ments.  Another  to  write  women’s 
features  and  assist  society  department 
in  editing  women’s  page.  Apply  in 
detail.  Box  3242,  Flditor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR-MANAGER  of  branch  public 
relations  offices  on  campuses  of  lead¬ 
ing  universities  upstate  New  York 
and  Indiana.  Remuneration  above 
usual  salary  on  basis  of  management 
results.  College  fraternity  member 
preferred.  Send  full  resume  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  interview.  Box  3213,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  for  eastern  p.m. 
daily  of  more  than  30.000  circulation. 
Must  have  had  experience  as  editor 
or  managing  editor  of  daily.  Perhaps 
you  are  now  managing  editor  of  a 
smaller  daily  wanting  to  move  into  a 
promising  job  with  real  opportunity. 
Box  3225,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AFTERNOON  DAILY,  no  Sunday,  in 
Cluirt  Area  2,  circulation  7,000,  needs 
young  man  who  knows  sports  and 
who  is  interested  in  handling  straight 
news.  Splendid  opportunity.  Write  all 
in  first  letter.  Address  Box  3332,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 
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CHART  AREA  2.  13.000  circulation  \ 

cla?5»  a.  m.  daily  has  openings  for 
youn^  woman  to  edit  and  mana>re 
woman’s  and  school  news  pasres  and  j 
for  versatile  peneral  assipnment  re-  ( 
porter  with  knack  of  hndint;  work  ] 
for  himself.  Ext)erience  desirable  for  , 
both  six>ts,  but  all  applicants  will  be  ^ 
carefully  considered.  Sell  yourself  ) 
fully  in  first  letter.  Pleasant  workinc: 
conditions  and  community  environ-  i 
ment.  Box  3307,  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 

FOR  WEEKLY,  journalism  jrrad  pre-  \ 
ferred,  ^50  to  start,  P.  O.  Box  7, 
Valley  Falls.  Rhode  Island. 

IF  YOI"  CAX  VSE  a  Si>ee<l  Graphic 
effectively  and  turn  out  imaginative 
newsworthy  shots,  you  may  be  our 
photojtrapher.  If  you  can  write,  too, 
so  much  the  better.  Chart  area  2  a.m. 
daily  circulating  about  13,000.  Waiting 
to  hear  all  in  first  letter.  B<ix  330S, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

IS  THERE  A  thirtyish,  experienced, 
skilled,  sober,  imapinative  news|>ai>er 
editor,  serious  in  preferrinp  weeklies, 
who  would  be  challenped  by  full  re- 
siwnFdbility  of  or>eratinp  a  prestipe 
northern  California  weekly?  S120. 
Write  fully  to  Box  3321,  E«litor  & 
Publisher. 

LOOKING  for  release  from  atodpy, 
business-side-dominated  daily?  Colum¬ 
bia  Basin  News  offers  a  chance  to  do 
honest,  free-wheelinp  reportinp— and 
will  pay  above  scale  for  an  above 
averape  ^  younp  man.  Send  complete 
information,  clippinps,  references  to: 
News  Editor,  Columbia  Basin  News, 
Pasco,  Washinpton. 

REPORTER — Daily  *6  afternoons  and 
Sunday  a.m.)  seeks  peneral  assipn- 
ment  man  with  at  least  one  year’s 
experience,  conpenial  staff,  18,000  cir¬ 
culation,  small  turnover,  pood  work- 
inp  conditions,  40-hour  week,  free  hos¬ 
pitalization,  i*etirement  plans:  shouM 
have  car:  state  ^rualifications.  experi¬ 
ence  and  salai*y  expected  first  letter. 
W'rite  Manapinp  Editor.  The  Propress- 
Index,  Petersburp.  Virpinia. 

REPORTER  OR  DESKMAN  —  jobs 
open  on  pulf  coast  afternoon  and 
Sunday  daily  25,000  circulation.  Prefer 
some  exi)erience.  Rush  reply  to  the 
News,  Port  Arthur.  Texas. 

COLLEGE  IN  DEEP  South  wants 
younp  newsman  to  teach  reportinp, 
editinp  labs  on  fellowship.  Do  pradu- 
ate  work  in  another  field.  Box  3352. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER— WRITER 
ExiKjrienced  woman  for  fast  pace 
New  York  City  area  daily.  Copy 
desk  and  layout  helpful— not  essential. 
Car  necessai-y.  Box  3322,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

SINGLE  MAN,  accredited  J-school 
praduate,  i)referably  one  year’s  weekly 
experience  to  join  prosi)erous.  prow- 
inp  weekly.  Start  as  reporter.  If  quali¬ 
fied.  will  be  trained  in  phases  of 
weekly  newspai>er  operation.  Must  be 
capable  of  becominp  publisher’s  as¬ 
sistant.  Healthy,  no  clock  watcher. 
Give  FULL  details  of  self,  experience, 
draft  status,  salary  exi>ected.  Refer¬ 
ences  required  ;  will  be  checked.  Pref¬ 
erence  to  applicants  in  West ;  i)€rsonal 
interview  most  desirable.  John  D. 
Steater,  Jr.,  Arizona  Record,  Globe, 
Arizona. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  and  peneral  news.  ! 
On  small,  award-winninp  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Missouri’s  richest  apricultural 
area.  Needed  by  September  1.  Splendid 
opportunity.  The  Daily  Democrat,  Ken- 
nett,  Missouri. 


SPORTS  WRITER — Emphasis  on  local 
copy,  features,  art.  Write  Harry 
Mauck,  Jr.,  The  Nonpareil,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa. 

TWO  OR  THREE  YEAR  peneral 
assipnment  reporter,  preferably  from 
midwest.  Good  salary,  best  frinpes. 
Write  air  mail,  outline  experience,  to 
Ernie  Hood.  The  Statesman,  Boise, 

Idaho. _ 

WANTED.  General  news  reporter. 
Year  or  so  experience.  Southern  af¬ 
ternoon  dally.  Modern  plant,  oppr)r- 
tunity  unlimited.  Write  Box  3325. 
Hkiitor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN  for  unusual,  hiph  quality 
M-E  50,000  New  Enplnnd  Daily.  No 
drones  needed.  Guild  shop,  plus  profit 
sharinp.  Box  3346.  hklitor  &  Publisher. 

GOOD  JOB,  permanent,  for  ripht  man. 
Exi>erienced  newsmxin  for  propressive 
weekly.  ABC  4376,  midsouth  industrial 
arexi.  Do  reportinp,  direct  assistants, 
makeup  dummies.  Camera  exi)erience 
will  help.  Prefer  middle  ape  man. 
who  prefers  weekly  work.  Competent, 
det>endable,  sober.  Advise  ape,  e.xperi- 
ence,  family,  health.  Personal  inter¬ 
view  necessary  by  appointment.  Coal¬ 
field  Propress,  Norton,  Va. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

CAPABLE  and  experienced,  to  take 
complete  charpe  Editorial  Department 
Michipan  daily,  5000  circulation,  collepe 
city  13,000.  Must  know  wire,  write 
sound  editorials,  be  able  to  train,  direct 
staff,  build  local  and  ai*ea  news'  and 
picture  coverape.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  younper  man  (under  35)  to  step 
into  rcsi>onsible  position  and  prow  with 
pai>er.  Ck)mplete  resume,  references  to 

Box  3342.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EIMTORT”  Hlphly  com- 
I)etitive  small  afternoon  daily.  Touph 
job  with  future.  No  chickens  nt»e<led. 
Box  3347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
REPORTER,  must  have  car.  Give  vital 
statistics,  experience,  salary  desired, 
first  letter.  Box  3343,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 

SPORTS  REPORTER,  younp  man  to 
cover  all  sports  and  some  news  on 
prowinp  shore  weekly.  Want  man  with 
desire  to  learn.  Not  much  experience 
necessary.  Call  Dan  Clay  at  New 
Jersey  Courier,  Toms  River  8-3414. 


A  LARGE  eastern  metropolitan  new;^  I 
pai»er  needs  an  Assistant  Promotion  , 
Manaper.  The  man  for  this  job  should 
be  stronp  on  copy,  layout  and  ideas. 
He  should  know  how  and  where  to 
compile  market  dxita  and  inform.ation. 
He  should  l>e  an  all-round  promotion 
man  who  cxin  work  with  people.  Sal¬ 
ary  $150  to  $165  to  start.  All  the 
benefits  plus  a  really  excellent  oi>- 
jKjrtunily  on  one  of  America’s  most 
respected  newspapers.  W'rite  Box  3314, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  with  new’spaper  or 
other  editorial  exi^erience  needtnl  in 
Public  Relations  Department  of  col¬ 
lepe  in  upstate  New  York.  Must  be 
earnestly  interested  in  promotion  of 
education,  be  able  to  do  interpretive 
writinp  as  well  as  straipht  rei'ortinp, 
and  have  some  exi>enence  in  proclucinp 
printed  literature.  Up  to  $6,000  to 
start.  Give  ape.  editorial  backeround. 

I  experience  in  detail.  Box  3300,  Editor 
I  and  Publisher. 


Instrnciion 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  MAN,  probably 
from  business  side,  needed  to  teach, 
serve  as  publisher  of  university  daily 
<meml>er  ANPA,  AP,  ABC).  Open 
late  this  year.  Previous  teachinp  not 
essential  ;  can  do  praduate  work- 
Permanent.  School  of  Journalism,  i 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  C!ity. 

Joh  Shop 

WANTED:  Manaper,  ('ommercial 

Printinp  business.  Must  \ye  appressive 
salesman  and  qualified  to  price  print¬ 
inp.  Printinp  exi)erience  would  help. 
Salary  and  Commission.  J.  C.  Phillips, 
Rorper  Printers  and  Publishers.  Box 
471,  Borper.  Tex.as. 


_ INSTRUCTION _ 

CAaxnified  Adverti»ing 

MORE  SALES-POWER  j 

FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS!  I 

ABILITY  to  sell  more  linatre  and  sisrn  | 
up  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pride 
and  happiness  in  their  work — these 
are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  200  i 
•laily  papers  report  they’ve  gained  I 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  in  i 
Classified  Advertising.  , 

YOU  get  individualized  attention  in  | 
this  20-lesson  correspondence  course.  I 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  techniques  that  pay  off  \ 
in  easy-to-follow  style.  ' 

TOTAL  FTHE,  $66.  For  more  sales 
ixtwer,  increased  copywriting  ability 
and  greater  job-happiness,  maii  your  , 
application  with  initial  $1B  payment  j 
t<xiay.  I 

HOWARD  PARISH  | 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ads  Selling  Plans  I 
2900  N.  W.  79th  Street, 

Miami  47,  Florida 


I  SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER— 

'  GENERAL  MANAGER 

I  Seeks  toj)  or  backstop  job  with  chsl. 
lenge.  ^perienced  ALL  departments, 
weeklies,  metropolitan  :  and  chain 
General  Management.  Served  as  pub¬ 
lisher.  assistant  publisher,  and  general 
manager,  U.  S.  and  Europe.  Especially 
strong:  mechanical,  budget  control, 
promotion.  Converted  $250,000  loser. 
Cut  costa,  increased  advertising,  and 
circulation  40%.  Business  administra¬ 
tion  and  Journalism  B.Sc.  Box  3246, 
I^itor  &  Publisher. 

Artists  -  Cartoonists 

CARTOONIST — 5t/6  years  local  news¬ 
paper.  2*^  years  magazine  staff,  both 
part  time.  Seek  full  time  employment. 
Location  secondary  to  salary.  Samples, 
history  on  request.  Box  3203,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST— 26,  vet¬ 
eran,  recently  returned  from  two 
years  study  and  travel  in  Europe, 
seeks  position.  No  lack  of  new  ideas: 
location  on  factor.  For  resume  and 
'  samples,  write  Box  3351,  Elditor  k 
!  Publisher. 


Mechanical 

FLOORMAN  PRINTER  JOURNEY¬ 
MAN,  permanent  position  in  modern 
daily  newspaper  and  commercial  plant 
located  in  Northern  Minnesota  vacation 
land.  Good  working  conditions  and 
employee  benefits.  Write  Don  Lindert. 
Minnesota  &  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  500 
Investors  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FOREMAN — Afternoon,  Sunday,  daily. 
City  50,000.  Chart  Area  5.  College 
community.  Teletypesetters.  Open  shop. 
Box  3248,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  NEWSPAPER  FOREMAN 
wanted  by  large  New  Jersey  weekly. 
Knowledge  of  all  phases  of  newspaper 
production  necessary.  Applicants  must 
have  10  or  more  years  of  experience 
and  must  be  from  New  Jersey-New 
York-Pennsylvania  area.  Free  hospital¬ 
ization,  pension  plan  in  progress. 
Ability  to  direct  mechanical  personnel 
essential.  Write  fully  to  Box  3218. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
ASSISTANT 

Young  man  or  woman  for  temporary 
position  with  State  government  agency 
upstate  New-  York.  $90.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  college  graduate  with 
minimum  of  two  years  newspaper 
experience  to  broaden  Public  Relations 
background  in  r.adio-TV,  brochures, 
periodical,  exhibits,  films.  Write  com¬ 
plete  details,  references.  Box  3337, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


Circulation 

CARRIER  TO  ASSISTANT  CIRCULA- 
•nON  MANAGER.  Property  258.000 
class  sold  in  1954.  Absorbed  by  pur¬ 
chasing  paiier.  Resigned :  now  realize 
error ;  not  happy  in  other  fields.  2J 
years’  experience ;  began  at  12  years 
of  age.  Cost  conscious.  Aware  of 
desires  of  management  and  field  per¬ 
sonnel  problems.  "Little  Merchant 
Plan”  specialist.  Enjoying  perfect 
health.  Box  3201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  circulation 
man.  5  years  exjterience  on  30,000 
daily.  ’Thorough  knowledge  all  phases 
including  Little  Merchant  Plan,  street 
sales  and  efficient,  economical  pro¬ 
motion.  Prefer  first  or  second  spot  on 
small  daily  or  second  spot  on  larger 
paiier.  Excellent  references.  Box  3230, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEE  AD  under 
Newspaper  Services 
Box  3350. 

AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  aRCULATOR 
27,  4  years  experience  morning  and 
evening  dailies.  ABC,  Little  Merchant, 
city,  country,  street  sales,  strong  on 
low  cost  man-boy  promotion.  Ready 
to  move  up.  Desire  top  spot  small 
daily  or  second  spot  on  larger  one. 
Chart  Areas  1  and  2.  Box  3348,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 

LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION  I 

EDITOR  Si  PUBLISHER  for  August  17.  195! 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CloMtified  Adverti$ing 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  20  years 
advertisini;  ex|>erience.  metropolitan 
p:i|i«rs.  Ilox  204.1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGKR-Can  pn.ve 
top  rulibre  by  past  records.  Available 
now.  Hox  2210,  Fxiilor  &  Publisher. 


lUtplar  Advertiging 

Don't  You  Need  Me? 

Extremely  capable  widow,  late  20’s, 
now  employed,  wants  new  connection. 
Radius  100  miles  PittsburKh  Pa.,  pre¬ 
ferred.  Successful  classified  manager, 
small  paper :  head  of  Ad  Service,  city 
pai)er.  Journalism  decrree.  expert  tyi>- 
oRrapher,  lon>r  e.xi’erience  advertisinii 
production.  Know  problems  of  retail 
display.  Uox  3212.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

E.XPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  DI¬ 
RECTOR  now  employed,  desires  to 
make  a  change.  10  to  20,000  circul.a- 
tion  palter  location  Pennsylvania,  New 
Eairland  preferred.  Best  of  references. 

Box  2320,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. _ 

5  YE.MLS  ASSISTANT  to  National 
AdvertisiuR  Manager  on  large  palter. 
Desire  n.ational  manager  siatt  on 
smaller  paiter.  3.'i,  family  m;in,  2 
years  college.  P<tx  3323.  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. _ _ _ _ 

BIG  ECONOMY  PACKAGE- all-round 
ability,  including  management:  mature 
age.  judgment;  long  experience  in 
small-city  field.  Sound  habits.  Wants 
warm-winter  zone.  Give  details.  Bo.x 
3349,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 


Eoiitorial 


YOUNG,  EXPERIENCED  editor,  re¬ 
porter,  photographer  dead-ended  on 
10,000  circulation  daily  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  preferably  in  Chart  Area  1,  2 

or  6.  ^x  3030,  Elditor  &  Publisher^ _ 

GENERAL  ^ASSIGNMENTS  2  years 
small  town  dailies.  Ready  for  big  city 
news  media  Chart  Area  2.  Married, 
vet,  J-grad,  28,  car.  Box  3126,  Editor 

t  Publisher.  _ _  _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR — 2  years  experience 
wants  spot  15,000  daily.  Veteran, 
handle  camera.  Covered  area,  high 
school,  college  sports.  Prefer  midwest. 
Box  3121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THIS  COPYEDI'TOR  was~lured  into 
advertising.  Very  dull.  He  wants  back 
on  Chart  Area  2  desk.  Box  3103,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

ARE  YOU  THIS  PUBLISHER?  Who 
wants  a  top  news  e.xecutive  to  edit  a 
newspaper  where  iiolitical  honesty  and 
indeiiendence  are  the  watchwords? 
Where  unswerving  refusal  to  knuckle 
to  large  or  small  pressure  interests  are 
the  keys  to  community  acceptance? 
Where  the  basic  concept  of  its  function 
is  to  afflict  the  comfortable  and  com¬ 
fort  the  afflicted?  22  years  experience. 
Top  references.  Box  3130,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCE  PLUS  .  .  . 
Versatile  newsman,  36,  with  12  years 
top  dailies,  AP,  seeks  siiorts,  feature. 
Public  Relations  or  desk  position.  East, 
Midwest.  Box  3134.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR:  to  build  maximum 
local  news,  feature,  photo  coverage, 
provide  balanced  editorial  product  for 
competitive,  small-city  daily,  6-16,000 
circulation,  northern  mountain  or 
!  coastal  area.  Young,  family,  now  man¬ 
aging  editor  highly  successful  small 
daily.  ?6,600.  Box  3136,  Editor  & 
^blisher. 

CAREER^  RETORTER  seeks  spot  on 
metropolitan  p.m.  daily.  Six  years  a 
newsman,  four  on  medium  sized  daily. 
No  deep  South.  Box  3204,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR,  29  employed,  wants  to  be¬ 
come  part  of  small  to  medium  daily. 
Fifteen  years  with  dailies,  trade  jour¬ 
nals,  and  military  PIO.  Wants  salary 
plus  stock  in  firm  as  annual  compen¬ 
sation.  Can  make  Token  investment. 
Prefer  Chart  Area  9.  Box  3223,  Edi- 

for  &  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  general  assignment  (no 
aports),  2  years  daily  experience.  Sin- 
*1«.  sober,  27,  veteran.  Prefer  spot 
I  in  New  York  City  area  but  will  re- 
I  ~®ate  within  Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  Box 
j  3249,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

j  editor  &  PUBLISHER 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER  — 
Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Can  do  make-up. 
photuirraphy.  Box  3227.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  rim  and  wire  de^k 
man.  Sober  steady  reliable.  Chart 
Area  2,  3,  4.  Uox  3208,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 

HEART  SPECIALIST  NEEDED? 
Mr.  PubliHher,  your  editorial  pat^e 
the  heart,  of  your  paper. 

If  it  is  not  stronK  it  cannot  expri*ss 
your  ideas  and  inHuence  in  your  com- 
launily. 

1  can  brinj;  you: 

Readable  rejson  and  humor. 

Years  of  editorial  writing,  including 
successful  one-man  page. 

A  liberal  arts  education  and  an  inquir¬ 
ing  mind. 

Rrufes>ioiial  contact  and  study  by 
rnembeiship  in  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Edi'.urial  Writers. 

Balanced  maturity  and  enthusiasm.  (I 
am  36  and  married). 

The  ability  to  reach  friendly  under* 
.'standing  with  your  readers. 

And  at  a  price  you  will  be  willing  to 
pay. 

Write  Box  3202,  Editor  &  Puhli>her. 

NEED  MUSIC,  art,  theater,  covered? 
Section  edited?  Employed  critic  sniffs 
management  shake-up;  would  as  lief 
change  scene.  Might  like  to  pioneer 
in  young  growing  city  Southeast  or 
Southwest.  Best  references.  Box  3215, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

OUTSTANDING  NEWSMAN  wants 
job  as  reporter-special  writer  prefer¬ 
ably  Southwest,  California.  Colorado, 
or  Blue  Ridges.  Long  experience,  best 
references,  lovely  wife.  Available  Sep¬ 
tember.  Personal  interview  preieried 
Box  3205.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERSONNEL  “Talent  Scout“.  Ex- 
new>man.  Author  of  voe^atiunal  guid¬ 
ance  book.  Box  3211,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FEATURE.  EDifo“RrAL  WHITEII; 
30,  seeks  newspaper,  magazine  or 
public  relations  job.  Ten  years  ex¬ 
perience  European,  U.  S.  newspapen*. 
magazines.  Educated  in  Europe.  Fluent 
in  German.  Scandinavian  liingu;;ges. 
Sample,  references.  Marrii>d,  vet.  Box 
3240,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN  news'  REPORTER,  2b. 
degree,  with  one  years*  experience  on 
dailies  under  20,000  circulation,  seekfc 
same  position  on  daily  in  or  near  cii3 
of  at  least  100,000  population.  Inter* 
ested  in  any  go<jd  opportuni4.y,  prefer 
ban  Francisco  area  or  New  England. 
Box  3243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESENT  EDITOR  -  PUBLISHER 
three  Michigan  Weeklies  desires  per* 
manent  position  on  Florida  newspa¬ 
per,  preferably  in  Sara.sota  area  but 
nut  choosy.  Particularly  well-versed  in 
political  or  city  reporting  with  experi¬ 
ence,  plus,  on  head  writing  and  lay¬ 
outs.  42  years  old,  17  years  experienct. 
Will  be  in  Florida  in  Octoln^r  for  in¬ 
terview.  Write  F.  X.  Madden,  l*eri»- 
dale  Times,  22726  W’fMxiward,  fern- 
dale.  .Michigan. 

PULITZER  PRIZES  will  never  be 
mine.  Just  an  old  news  nose  for  you 
to  grind.  8  years  eastern  dailies.  Col¬ 
lege  grad.  35.,  married.  Box  3237, 
c^ditur  &  Publisher. 


SPOUTS,  news,  3U,  single,  graphic,  6 
years  dailies,  Missouri  U.,  Box  322z, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  —  W'omen's  editor,  fea¬ 
tures,  columns.  Alsu  top  reierence  in 
circulation,  advertising,  news,  book 
editing,  promotion,  public  relations, 
radio  languages.  Box  u21!:i.  Editor  a 
Publisher. 

CANADA 

U.S.  reporter  st-eks  Canada  job.  Box 
3324.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ABLE  COPYREADER  with  feeling  for 
words.  Can  tighten  copy  quickly.  Slot 
exi>erience.  Will  go  only  to  good  paiier. 
Box  3319,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN  AND  REPORTER  capable 
of  handling  any  job  or  assignment 
available  anywhere.  Capable  of  doing 
more  than  exjiected.  Fine  record.  Box 
3304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EDITOR  RUSTON  DAILY  LEADER 
Ruston,  Louisiana.  E<litor  small  daily, 
eight  year  veteran.  All  positions  edi¬ 
torial.  Am  29,  have  car,  camera,  draft- 
exempt.  Awards:  2  state,  1  national 
AP,  Pulitzer  nominee.  Slack  work 
ability  against  anyone’s.  Extensive 
world  travel,  worked  three  countries, 
all  Latin,  wish  relocate  southwest, 
California,  Florid.'i.  Box  533,  Ruston. 
Louisiana,  or  call  Alpine  5-5247  after 
6  p.m. _ _ 


**EDITORS  ^  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  comi>etent 
|)ersonnel  from  coast-to-coast  at  no 
charge  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or 
Wire  MIDTOWN  AGENCY.  130  West 
42  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  WT  7-5745. 

TOREIGN  CORR^POM  )ENT  seeks 
teaching  i>ost  year  *57-*58.  Bo.x  3312, 

l>litc^_&  Publisher. _ 

FREE  LANCE  IN  EUROPE:  ReiK»rt- 
er  and  Photographer  leaving  al)Out 
September  15.  Exi)erienced  features, 
siM>t  news,  siiecial  assignments.  Box 

3330.  Edit*)!’  &  Publisher. _ _ 

MANAGI NG  EDITO  K  20.000-50,000 
class.  Minimum  $9,000.  Now  100.000 
class.  News,  some  circulation.  Sui)er- 
vi.sory  l>oth.  BJ,  MU  *50.  wed.  34. 
Spirit  contagious.  Box  3309,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ei>itor 

Seven  years  magazine  and  metroi>oli- 
tan  daily  reporting,  rewrite,  copydesk. 
layout,  picture  work,  e<liting.  Now 
eiliting  house  organs  as  free-lancer. 
Creative  and  dependable.  Married.  30. 
J-GraH,  Navy  vet.  Bo.x  3336,  I*Mitor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  WOMAN 

available  September  1.  University  of 
Missouri  graduate.  All  around  ex|)€ri- 
ence  in  editing  and  writing  new’s, 
features,  editorials  and  handling 
women’s  page,  book  reviews,  food 
and  entertainment  columns.  Will  con¬ 
sider  job  on  newspa|)er  and/or  indus¬ 
trial  or  trade  journal  or  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Would  appreciate  resume  of  job 
in  first  letter  including  starting  salary. 
Box  3344,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOLD  SMALL  DAILY,  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  Experienced  all  phases,  owner 
30  years,  weekly,  daily.  Now  interest¬ 
ed  in  writing,  ^itorial,  column.  Will 
assist  publisher.  W'ould  invest.  Age 
54,  excellent  health.  Box  3338,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  marrietl,  exi)erience 
on  weeklies  wishes  to  get  on  small 
daily  in,  or  near,  Wisconsin.  Box  3345, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MATURE  T^INEE  w^ts  .«hirt- 
sleeve  job  on  whistle  stop  pai>er. 
Editorial,  production,  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation,  business,  etc.  Sidney  Blum, 
2166  Broadway,  New  York  24,  N.  Y. 
REPORTER:  26,  vet.  2  years  Penn¬ 
sylvania  daily ;  city  hall,  police,  wire 
exi>erience.  Prefer  weekly  or  small 
daily.  New  York  or  New  Jersey.  Box 
3329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SICK  Ol-^^WTNT’ER-but  not  money! 
Rei>orter-photographer-editor,  30,  Vet. 
married,  B.S.,  five  years  on  weekly 
to  metropolitan,  all  beats,  features, 
rewrite,  wants  news.  Public  Relations 
job,  writing  and/or  photography,  in 
Florida  or  California.  Box  3317,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher^ _ 

SKILLED  W’OMAN,  former  city  e<ii- 
tor,  wishes  good  editorial  or  promo¬ 
tion  spot,  eastern  daily.  11  years  top 
exi)€riencc  writing,  production,  ad¬ 
ministration,  public  relations.  Box 
3316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STAGNATED  8-year  all-arounder  on 
iiowhe  re-bound  Eastern  daily  seeks 
resi>onsibility,  action,  return  to  high¬ 
way.  First  rate  general  reporter,  sports 
or  featui'e  editor,  prize-winning  pho¬ 
tographer,  public  relations  man.  Take 
orders  or  take  charge.  Four  years  wire 
service,  New  York  City  anil  South¬ 
west,  touched  all  bases.  Self-winding, 
accurate,  imaginative,  pressure  proof. 
Grade-A  copy,  ver\'e,  vigor.  No  drink, 
no  drift,  community-minded.  Vet,  31, 
J-schooI,  family.  Southern  born.  Min¬ 
imum  $125.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  6.  9, 
10.  12.  Box  3327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


TRIFLING  CLOD 

Lethargic,  irresponsible,  artless,  inex- 
I>erienced.  Botching  a  siiecialty.  Tip¬ 
pling  u  trademark.  Advance<l  age  a 
liab  lity.  Ultimate  oblivion  a  certainty. 
Woid  to  the  wise:  Bypass  this  ar- 
plicant,  proceeding  instead  180  degrees 
al  ng  rim  of  capability  compass  to 
B*)X  3302,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  AIM  TO  “PLACE" 

ARCHER  PERSONNEL.  INC. 

301  Madfson  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  17,  N.Y. 
YU  6-7373 

Publishing  (Edit)  Marketing,  Art, 
Public  Relations,  Advertising.  _ 

YOUNG  EDITOR  of  major  “external’* 
house  organ  seeks  greater  rewards 
(professional  and  financial).  Preter 
magazine,  college  or  industry  related 
l>osilion  but  will  consider  any  promis¬ 
ing  offer.  BA  degree.  Wide  background 
in  travel,  the  arts,  and  the  military’. 
Married,  3  children.  Present  salary 
$6,500  with  bonus.  Box  3310,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SMALL  DAILY  MANAGING  EDITOR 
Hatful  of  award-winning,  circuiation- 
buildmg  ideas.  Family  man,  39,  10 
years*  varied  daily  editorial  exiierience. 
wants  small  daily  managing  editors 
post.  Substantial  investment  cash  for 
right  situation.  Prefer  Chart  Areas 
6,  2  or  Wisconsin.  Box  3353.  Kfiitor 
&  Publisher. 


Photography 


ACE  NEWS,  industrial,  commercial  and 
creative  photographer,  former  staffer 
national  magazines,  returning  from 
foreign  post,  interested  in  i>o8ition  of¬ 
fering  l^st  utilization  of  talents.  10 
years'  experience,  married,  one  child, 
age  29.  Any  chart  Area.  Box  3001, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Need  a  Photographer  ? 

The  National  Press  Phot*>graphers  A«* 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  members  and  t*)  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  CONFIDEN- 
tial  list  of  News  Pho*ographers  avsil- 
able.  Still-TV,  Film-News  reel.  Most 
with  own  equipment.  No  Fees — Write, 
wire  or  telephone — 

Gerald  A.  Clarke 

4524  Towle  Avenue,  Hammond,  Indiana 
Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 


COLOR  SEPARATION  man  available. 
Photography,  processing,  separation, 
R.O.P.  experience.  Box  3303,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relation* 


14  YEARS  experience  newspaper  — 
public  relations,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Single,  woman.  33  wants  interesting 
permanent  position.  Will  travel.  Write 
Box  3224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ABLE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WOMAN 
11  years  dailies.  New  York  Public 
Relations.  Skille*!  writer.  Exi)erienced 
all  )>huses  pro<iuction,  distribution, 
makeup,  layout,  rewrite.  Also  contact, 
a*lministration.  Attractive,  personable, 
result-getter.  Box  3315,  E*litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _  _  _ 

EX-MARINE  OFnCER.  26.  B.S.  jour¬ 
nalism,  M.S.  public  relations,  varie<J 
ex|*erience,  references.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  3318,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOfJRAPHER.  FOR- 
.MER  SPORTS  EDITOR  seek.s  position 
in  promotion  department  of  metro- 
r>olitan  newspai>er,  preferably  one  in 
com|)etitive  situation.  Single,  29,  3 

years  varied  editorial  exi>erience  on 
medium  size  dailies.  BS  MS  J  degrees. 
Knowledge  of  non-editorial  depart¬ 
ments.  Military  service  completed. 
Resume,  sound  references.  Prefer 
chart  area  2.  Available  mid-September. 
Box  3311,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Srndicate  Salesmen 


SYNDICATE  SALESMAN,  wide  fol¬ 
lowing,  willing  travel  U.  S.  Thoroughly 
ext^erienced.  ^x  3123,  Editor  &  PuIk 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Harvey  Saalherg 

Coverage  of  Mental  Illness 


IS  article  represents 
major  findings  contained  in  a 
Master’s  Thesis,  “Mental  Health 
Coverage  in  the  Newspaper,”  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism.  It 
was  the  purpose  of  the  study  to 
determine  the  nature  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  today’s  reporting  on 
the  subject  of  mental  illness. 
The  writer  is  an  instructor  in 
journalism  at  Omaha  Central 
High  School.) 

There  is  little  disagreement 
among  medical  men  that  mental 
illness  constitutes  this  nation’s 
most  serious  health  problem. 
The  general  public,  however, 
fails  to  recognize  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  mental  health  pic¬ 
ture. 

In  what  manner  does  the 
newspaper  enable  the  reader  to 
acquire  an  understanding  of  the 
mental  illness  situation?  Basic¬ 
ally  there  are  two  main  cate¬ 
gories  in  which  the  newspaper, 
consciously  or  unconsciously  so, 
publishes  mental  health  infor¬ 
mation. 

These  two  categories  are 
“mental  illness  coverage”  and 
“mental  hygiene  coverage.” 
Under  the  former  come  such 
subjects  as  juvenile  delinquency, 
crime,  narcotic  addiction,  alco¬ 
holism,  senility,  suicide,  divorce, 
broken  homes,  strife,  discord, 
mental  deficiency  and  various 
types  of  disorders  directly 
classifiable  under  mental  ill¬ 
ness  (psychoses,  neuroses,  etc.). 

While  “mental  illness  cover¬ 
age”  points  out  the  incidence  of 
personality  disturbances  and 
mental  illness,  “mental  hygiene 
coverage”  is  designed  to  tell  the 
reader  what  is  being  done  to 
fight  the  disease.  Under  this 
category  come  such  subjects  as 
care  for  the  mentally  ill,  treat- 
m  e  n  t  s,  medicines,  research, 
costs,  availability  and  functions 
of  facilities  and  personnel. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

A  six-month  study  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  revealed 
that  twice  as  many  stories  were 
published  on  “mental  illness”  as 
were  printed  on  “mental  hygi¬ 
ene.” 

New.spapers  have  a  definite 
responsibility  to  inform  the  pub¬ 
lic  concerning  the  community’s 
health  facilities.  Those  profes- 

Robert  U.  Brown  is  on  vacation 
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sionally  concerned  with 
fare  of  the  mentally  ill  feel  that 
the  newspaper  is  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  position  to  disseminate  in¬ 
formation  on  mental  illness  and 
mental  hygiene.  The  psychia¬ 
trist  who  considers  newspaper 
coverage  “sensationalized”  or 
“over-dramatized”  is  heavily 
outweighed  by  colleagues  who 
consider  current  mental  health 
coverage  “invaluable.” 

A  survey  conducted  by  this 
writer  revealed  that  of  the  24 
directors  of  state  mental  health 
departments  only  five  stated 
that  the  press,  occasionally 
prints  misconcepts  concerning 
mental  health  information.  Al¬ 
though  the  majority  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  agreed  that  there  should 
be  some  sort  of  cooperation  be- 
tween  the  journalist  and  those 
professionally  concerned  with 
mental  health,  11  directors  felt 
that  the  journalist  alone  is 
qualified  to  write  mental  health 
articles. 

Thei’e  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  Professor  Sidney  Kobre, 
School  of  Journalism,  Florida 
State  University,  is  correct  in 
stating,  “the  reporter  assigned 
to  the  ‘mental  health  beat’ 
should  have  some  background  in 
psychology  and  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  mental  problems.” 

♦  •  * 

Some  newspapers  subscribe  to 
syndicated  columns  related  to 
the  field  of  mental  health.  There 
are  about  18  such  columns.  Of 
these,  “Points  for  Parents”  (Re¬ 
gister  &  Tribune),  “Mirror  of 
Your  Mind”  (King  Features) 
and  “Confident  Living”  (Hall) 
are  considered  outstanding  con¬ 
cerning  the  dis.semination  of 
mental  health  facts.  There  is  no 
column  devoted  exclusively  to 
mental  health.  Some  syndicates 
appear  to  be  willing  to  acquire 
such  a  column,  but  no  promi¬ 
nent  psychiatrist  wants  to  write 
one. 

Although  the  public  appears 
to  be  dodging  the  mental  illness 
problem  because  of  the  ancient 
stigma  which  is  attached  to  it, 
there  is  much  curiosity  about 
the  subject.  Jane  Stafford, 
Science  Service  writer  feels  that 
“mental  illness  makes  good  copy. 
Mental  illness  affects  people; 
people  like  to  read  about  peo¬ 
ple.” 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  By  Trent 


"Please  don't  put  my  daughter's  picture  on  the  same  page  with 
other  bridesi" 


There  are  more  important 
reasons  for  publishing  mental 
health  facts.  One  mental  health 
administrator  states  that  “news¬ 
paper  expose  articles  have 
brought  about  favorable  changes 
in  mental  institutions.” 

Harry  Milt,  public  relations 
director.  National  Association 
for  Mental  Health,  declared  re¬ 
cently,  “  .  .  .  newspapers  have  a 
place  in  preventive  mental  hygi¬ 
ene.  Newspapers  can  dissemi¬ 
nate,  through  their  feature  and 
health  columns,  the  principles  of 
good  mental  health  to  acquaint 
their  readers  with  these  prin¬ 
ciples  so  that  they  may  put  them 
into  practice.  Newspapers  can 
also  make  the  public  aware  of 
the  factors  which  contribute  to 
mental  illness  so  that  people  can 
learn  to  avoid  them.” 

If  *  * 

Newspapers  can  be  of  serv¬ 
ice  simply  by  reporting  the 


activities  of  the  respective  state 
mental  health  departments.  In 
the  words  of  Jim  Reed,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Topeka 
(Kansas)  Daily  Capital,  “The 
Capital  has  a  great  responsibili¬ 
ty  to  the  citizens  (of  Kansas) 
to  give  complete  and  accurate 
coverage  to  the  state’s  mental 
health  program.” 

There  is  much  agreement  on 
that  point.  In  fact.  Dr.  Karl 
Menninger,  Kansas  Menninger 
Clinic,  made  the  observation 
that  “the  press  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  every  wave  of  improvement 
in  mental  health  conditions 
known  in  the  United  States.” 

By  giving  the  nation’s  Num¬ 
ber  One  health  ))roblem  the 
coverage  it  deserves,  newsj)a- 
pers  can  contribute  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  stigma  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  mental  health 
picture,  in  general. 
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Anyone 
for  TV? 


You  have  stiff  competition  for 
your  reader’s  leisure  minutes.  To 
get  readership  and  reader  inter¬ 
est,  you’ve  got  to  get  readertime/ 
Readertime  depends  a  great  deal 
on  pleasant,  readable  type  dress. 
Corona,  with  its  larger  look,  will 
help  you  gain  readership,  build 
circulation,  and  attract  thorough 
re:;der  traffic.  For  specimens,  just 
write  to  your  Linotype  Agency  or 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

gain  readertime  with 

corona 


(•  LINOTYPE 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 
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PRESS 
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Xwiu-7>H>w‘fr»at' 


During  1956,  Fort  Worth  chain  and  inde¬ 
pendent  grocers  placed  a  total  of  906  pages 
of  food  advertising  in  the  Press. 


THERE  ARE  GOOD  REASONS! 

The  Fort  Worth  Press 

★  is  Fort  Worth’s  easiest-to-read  newspaper 

★  offers  full-page  dominance  in  tabloid  format 

★  offers  this  dominance  at  lower  cost  than 
old-style  page  size 

★  delivers  dealer’s  message  in  the  home 
— where  buying  decisions  are  made 


(Note:  Berry’s  Super  Markets  were 
sold  in  1956  to  The  Buddie  Chain) 


. 457,379* 

$815,183,000** 

$130,260,000** 


Total  City  Zone  Population 
Effective  Buying  Income... 
Total  Food  Soles . 


‘Sales  Management  Estimates  1/1/57 
"Sales  Management  Estimates  1956 


Basis: 


'TEXAS'  MOST  MODERN  NEWSPAPER' 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  WorM  T*/*gram  S  Th»  Sun 

aEVELANO . Prnii 

PITTSBURGH . Pr*ii 

SAN  FRANOSCO . Nuw, 

INDIANAPOLIS . Tiimi 


COLUMBUS . CHinn 

aNCINNATI . Pori 

KENTUCKY . Pori 

Covington  odilion,  Cincinnoli  Pori 
KNOXVILLE  ....  Nowt  Sontinot 


DMVER .  •  •  Kochy  Mountain  Noun 
BIRMINGHAM  ....  Pori  HoroU 

MEMPHIS . Prtii-Scjmitar 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commoreiol  Appool 
WASHINGTON . N«wi 


EVANSVIUE . Prwf 

HOUSTON . Pnu 

FORT  WORTH . Pron 

ALBUQUERQUE . Trhmo 

El  PASO . HoraU-Pori 


Oanaral  Advarttolne  Dapartmant,  330  Park  Avanwa,  Naw  Yarfc  CHy 
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